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Here's a Letter From McKay Bros., 
Jairymen of Waterloo, lowa, of 
portance To Every Farmer 


Vital Im 
Who Milks Six Cows or More 
Cuts Milking Time Two- Thirds 


IRST--read the letter from McKay —— 
If it takes you three hours a day to milk 


Bros., reliable, well-known Iowa 
dairymen. It is their verdict on the your herd st the present time by hand, you 
can milk that herd in an hour with the Univer- 












Universal Natural Milker. These men 


are now milking their pure-bred Hol- 
stein herd with this time-tried machine 
=~have put it through the test of five months’ 






sal. For this efficient, time-saving machine 
milks three cows while you are milking 
one by hand. Think of the extra working 

























days that would add in a years’ time! 


Saves Labor 


trial and have voted it an “‘absolate success’’. 


Could you want 
more convincing proof 
of the perfect perform- 





One man with a Uni- 
iversal erest © 1 
ance of the Universal, go o9 Sore hae tae es ot B) versal can do the work 
th h of Se, one tics” gorstet aes Namie 
an this unsolicited ner so2® Sore 88 Sore prot BOSSE A 

letter f McK 3 eee ee oe ee © —- of three men milking 
etter rrom cay on berth asoteer ™ poet eee), Sa by hand -- with less . cro} 
Noontide Korndyk Brothers? More con- on oxeert pares), 5° o000t 3S ‘sore ies : Alcartra Abbekirk y 
ee ae : al oon oat Se effort and in the same Cornucopia ply 


Record of 21.39 Ibs. butter from $37.4 


gh-90 Be, tames f clusive evidence than 


the statement of these 
experienced dairymen who write, ‘‘The Uni- 
versal not only milks cows right, but is 
absolutely safe and we know it will not 


dict 
as ¢ 
But, 
tant 
exp 


time. This does away °°"! “5.4, St om2.755 ime 
with extra hired help 
or releases it for other work in the field 
Whether you milk six cows or a hundred, 
the Universal means a cleaner, better job 





abs - on | 
injure any udders’’. of milking than by any other method. § p. 
It will prove one of the biggest labor-saving, expe 

Their Ex ri enc highest-profit investments you can possibly make. stud 
the 


Yours To Profit By 


The McKay farm is but one of the 


ALTERNATES . 
Like Milking With Hands & ax: 


LIVE 













































































































thousands id bg — ooey wwe the 4 The Universal not only does a better, cleaner — 
country where the Universal has dis- job ef milking, with less help at lower cost-- ay 
placed the old, expensive practice of but it milks your cows the nataral way-- thra 
hand milking--has solved the labor two teats at once instead of four. Ms ul 
° 5 ° ° e 
problem, cut milking time two-thirds, and First, a gentle milking suction--just enough--on two of oy: 
is giving the dairy farmer bigger profits, the teats. At the same time, the other two are resting and te 4 
cleaner milk and more time for other work. N being gently massaged. Then the action is reversed. Gentle rag 
suction--soothing massage--that’s the Universal action. ‘ 
, And it is so natural, so calf-like that the cow gives down ons 
7 onc wceapmen btuaated i yom pote ge prob- her milk perfectly with this alternating-action machine. In wate 
ms. They uv ‘to milk their her by hand. a great many cases, the milk flow actually has been is- Th 
They tried-out various milking machines. They creased by the use of this natural milker. ing | 
finally discovered in the Universal, the one ma- pera! 
chine without a flaw--the machine they are using Has The Perfect Teat Cup aver; 
a i i i i will 
a, d ey machine bam = a igen ~~ ae, od The teat eup is the part that really does the milking. On “ 
and collars every day in the year. ere, in t 1S its action depends the success of the milker. That is why | 
letter, uy give you the a pes | experi- i the Universal excels. Jt has the perfect teat cup. al 
ence. r u going to profit by it? Natale Queen Polkadot? 
ee Prone: Gy & Record of 17,529 Ihe. mil&, 684.1 tbs. fat, S3Ptbs. butter in 365 days. Sister te Tilly The conical shaped rubber orate 
Aleartra, world's greatest cow. Record of 30,424.8 ibs. milk 1,058.39 Ibs. fat in 1 year. liner, soft and flexible as the of at 
: : calf’s mouth, actually dupli- @ rai 
This Famous Pure-Bred Holstein cates the action of the calf n 
Milked By Universal sucking—gives a gentle suc- dine 
Nutula Queen Polkadot Il, pictured here, is one of the famous Gen, then aenetiing casa. ture 
u . amou ; FY 
Holsteins of the McKay herd that is being milked by a Univer- Cannot fold or pinch. And it Wh 
sal. This cow, one of the highest testing Holsteins in the fits amy normal size teat with- e 
country, with a record of 17,529 Ibs. of milk and 664.1 lbs. of but- out adjusting. The metal the | 
Give of the McKay Herd. a ae has no seams or pockets Alcartra Abbekirk 4th erage 
to get dirty. Topped with @ Record of 24.61 the. butter from 607.6 corn 
Teehe chat on this high-priced herd, the Universal is being soft rubber ring, it has no —_ about 
year. is guarantee that your herd is 100% safe when milked  COld metal part to touch the cow. Simple in construction, wher 
with this machine. it is extremely easy to keep cleen. when 
— 7. midit 
This Letter is a Message to You , 
If you are a dairy farmer, milking 6 cows or more, this letter from McKay Brothers is a message to you--a messag? Tate 
of real dollars and cents value from fellow dairymen of long experience who have gone through the mill of labor and oun: 
profit problems on their dairy and have found the final solution in the Universal Natural Milker. and | 
From a pure profit Standpoint then, can you afford to continue milking by hand? Can you afford to be without perat 
this efficient time-saving milker in your dairy? The Universal will lower your milk production cost—-make yours @ An 
more profitable dairy. And it wili easily pay for itself in a year, the ; 
The experience of McKay Bros. is th ; f ; blowi 
Gene ener. Te weil be to YOUR adoantage t> learn the Fall 2 a . ing t 
ag No a eng in the coupon and mail it to us @ The Universal Milking Machine Co., Ld hour, 
Columbus, Ohio 1 corn 
i Gentlemen:- * pe 
* Please send me literature regarding your r ¢ 
milkicg machine without obligation on my part. s the a: 
k € 7 eVEre > ¥ -e » . to Sey 
The{Universal MachineCo. i — a 
_~ A - WMNNIID sivas cnanebnscdsencnesaccccdgupeleouneiionsecs | fuse 
° ten 
104 West Mound St; Columbus Ohio. Street or R.F.D..... , ha 
; dekepslisidadostesiiatnasmagie eicaamanine ' The 
= daily 
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HOW CORN USES WATER 


E ALL know that the rain which comes 
W during the months of July and August is 

tremendously important in making the corn 
crop. In fact, in many states a person can, sim- 
ply by knowing the July and August rainfall, pre- 
dict the corn yield with almost as much accuracy 
as does the government Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
But, in spite of the fact that water is so impor- 
tant in promoting the growth of corn, only one 
experiment station has done any really thoro work 
on how the corn plant uses water. 

Professor T. A. Kiesselbach, of the Nebraska 
experiment station, has been making a very thoro 
study of water in relation to the corn plant for 
the past ten years. To do this, he has devised 
a method of growing corn plants in cans, like 
those shown in the illustration on this page. These 
cats are sixteen inches in diameter and three feet 
deep, and hold about 250 pounds of soil each. The 
only water which these plants get is furnished 
thra pots at the side, which connect with the soil 
in the can by means of tubing. All rain water is 
kept out by an oilcloth cover, which is made to 
fit firmly around the corn stalks by means of plas- 
tic hodeling clay. The object of the whole thing 
is ta grow the corn plant under as natural condi- 
tions as possible, and yet discover just how much 
water each plant uses day by day. 

The thing which counts most of all in determin- 
ing how much water a corn plant uses is the tem- 
perature. When the temperature during the day 
averages only 70 degrees, a full-grown corn plant 
will evaporate only about two and a half pounds 
of water daily, or at the rate of about twelve tons 
per acre. When, however, the day temperature 
averages 95 degrees, the ordinary corn plant evap- 
crates eight or nine pounds of water, or at the rate 
of about forty tons per acre, which is equivalent to 
& rainfall of one-third of an inch. 

The amount of water evaporated from corn leaves 
depends not only on the tempera- 


eorn during late July and August, under varying 
conditions of humidity and temperature. Both the 
humidity and temperature figures are averages for 
the day extending from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m.: 








Percentage of humidity 


aa during the day. 

emp. _ - _——___- —$—$—$—$——— _ 
Ps 2a, 30 36] 42) 48) 54) 60) 66) 72] 78 
70 degrees .../.../...]...]...]...| 12] 10) 8| 7 6 
75 degrees ...|...|...|...| 21/ 19} 17| 15] 13} 11) 9 
80 degrees ...|...|...]...| 26] 24) 22) 20) 18] 16] 
85 degrees ...|...|...|...| 31] 29] 27] 25] 23] | 
Oy GeErees: ssc}. .s4..% | 38) 36) 34) 32) 30) 28) 


47; 45) 43) 41) 39) 37) 35 | | 


95 degrees 





The foregoing table is fairly accurate when there 
is a wind of six or seven miles an hour blowing. 
The evaporation per acre will be about a ton less 
than this when the air is still, and about two tons 
greater than this when there is a wind of about 
thirteen or fourteen miles an hour blowing. 

With temperatures and humidity as they gener- 
ally prevail during the thirty-one-day period extend- 
ing from July 15th to August 15th, the average corn 
plant transpires about five pounds a day, or about 
155 pounds for the thirty-one-day period. Corn at 
this time is using up water at the rate equivalent 
to about one-fifth of an inch of rain every day. 
During July and early August, corn seems to use up 
about half again as much water as ordinarily falls 
at this time of year in rain. If there are no June 
rains stored in the subsoil, or if there is a lot of 
weeds competing with the corn for the water which 
is in the soil, the corn crop will inevitably be cut 
because of the lack of moisture. 

During June the corn plant is small enough so 
that it has very little need for moisture. During 
the first week in June, each plant transpires about 
one-tenth of a pound of water daily, but by the last 
week in June it is large enough so that it is trans- 
piring about two pounds daily, with temperature 





ture but also on the humidity. 
When the air is very moist and 
the humidity during the day av- 
erages 78 per cent, the ordinary 
corn plant will evaporate only 
about two pounds of water, 
Whereas at the same temperature, 
When the air is dry and the hu- 
Midity is as low as 42 per cent, 


the same corn plant will evapo- 
rate four or four and one-half 
Pounds of water. Both humidity 
and temperature count, but tem- 
perature counts most. 

Another thing which counts is 
the rate at which the wind is 
blowing. When the wind is blow- 


mg twelve or thirteen miles an 
hour, we may expect the ordinary 
orn plant to evaporate about 20 
Der cent more water than when 
the air is still. It is rather hard 
to separate out the effect of high 


and humidity conditions as they usually run. Ordi- 
narily during June there is more rain than the corn 
plant can use. It is not until the second week in 
July, just before the plants begin to tassel, that 
they are large enough to transpire water faster than 
the rainfall as it usually comes. From July 15th 
onward, however, the ordinary field of corn uses up 
water far faster than the rain falls, and it is neces- 
sary to draw on the reserve supply in the soil at 
the rate of about two-thirds of an inch every ten 
days. If the reserve supply is not there, the only 
thing which the corn plants can do is to dry up 
scme of their leaves and cut the size of the crop 
accordingly. 

The corn plant uses its water almost altogether 
during the day. During the night it uses only about 
6 per cent as much water as during the day. Over 
half of the water which the ordinary corn plant 
gives off from its leaves is given off from 12 o’clock 
at noon till 5 o’clock in the afternoon. Of course 
this is just the time of day when the temperature 
is highest and the humidity is lowest, and the wind 
blows strongest. Along about 2 or 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when the temperature is ordinarily at 
its very highest, the ordinary corn plant is trans- 
piring water at the rate of two or three tablespoon- 
fuls every ten minutes, or two glassfuls of water 
an hour. During unusually hot weather in late July, 
an acre of corn oftentimes loses five tons of water 
in a single hour. From all this we may see that 
temperature is the one tremendously important 
thing in determining how far our rainfall will go in 
the production of corn crops. In the eastern part of 
the corn belt, the temperature may not cut so much 
figure, but in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas, 
a few unusually hot days in late July or early Au- 
gust may make all the difference in the world in 
the size of the corn crop. 

Professor Kiesselbach has tried filling some of 
his cans with poor soil and some with good soil, and 

some with soil well fertilized with 











Winds al 1 high temperature, be- 
_ of the fact that there is a 
Mdency for the two to go to- 
gether. 

ace following table gives the 
lly transpiration in tons per 

re fro; 


n the leaves of ordinary 


The Apparatus Used in Determining How Much Water a Normal Corn Plant Uses Daily 


manure. When he adds manure 
to ordinary soil, he finds that the 
water requirement per plant is 
increased by about 40 per cent. 
This is because the plants in the 
richer soil grow larger and there 
is a greater leaf surface from 
which water may be evaporated. 
Adding manure will not take the 
place of a short water supply. On 
the contrary, Professor Kiessel- 
bach believes that the addition of 
manure in years of small rainfall 
is a positive damage, unless the 
corn is planted unusually thin. 
He believes that on alfalfa sod in 
Nebraska corn should be planted 
thin or else listed. The theory of 
listing in this connection is that 
listing rather stunts the growth, 
thereby causing the evaporation 
of less water from the average 
plant. 

One of the most interesting 
parts of Professor Kiesselbach’s 
water experiments has to do with 
the efficiency of different varie- 
ties of corn in their use of water. 
Is it possible, for instance, to finda 
variety (Concluded on page 1215) 
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The Strike 


OR three weeks now the movement of live 
stock and grains to the Chicago market 
has been almost suspended, and the movement 
of freight from Chicago east very seriously 
interfered with. The trouble began with the 
strike of the yard men in the Chicago stock 
yards, who walked out in violation of their 
agreement entered into last summer. By the 
end of the week the strikers had agreed to go 
back to work and submit their grievances to 
arbitration, but within two days an outlaw 
strike on the part of railroad switchmen was 
called and the embargo on live stock shipments 
to Chicago has been practically continuous up 
to the time this is being written. The strike 
spread rapidly to the lines east of Chicago, 
interfering seriously with the movement of 
freight and for a short time demoralizing pas- 
senger traffic between Chicago and the east. 

It is impossible to estimate with any accu- 
racy the losses caused by this strike, but they 
run into many millions of dollars. Farmers 
have suffered severely thru being compelled to 
hold stock ripe for market and feed it high- 
priced grain. They will suffer still more be- 
cause of reduced prices when this stock is 
finally dumped on the market. Consumers 
have suffered thru the advance in the price of 
meats caused by cutting off the supply from 
the country. Workmen have suffered thru be- 
ing thrown out of employment; the shutting 
down of the packing houses at Chicago alone 
threw fifty thousand men out of work for a 
time. The railroads have suffered thru their 
inability to move freight promptly and the 
consequent congestion which will continue for 
some time. Many industrial enterprises were 
compelled to shut down because of their ina- 
bility to get coal, thus throwing their men out 
of work and restricting production just at a 
time when increased production is the thing we 
most need. The strikers themselves have suf- 
fered because their strike has failed, they have 
lost their time, have brought themselves into 
disrepute, and many of them will lose their 
jobs for good. Every man, woman and child 
in the country is a loser by this strike, and ap- 
parently no one has gained anything. 

And yet, perhaps in the long run some good 
may come out of it all. Perhaps just this sort 
of a strike was needed to make the mass of 
level-headed people in this country understand 
that we have an industrial and social problem 
which must be worked out in a way that will 
do justice to all and at the same time put an 
end to destructive strikes, if that be possible. 

This strike was different from most strikes 
in several ways. First, instead of being pro- 
moted and supported by the responsible labor 
unions it was strenuously opposed by them. 
The leaders of the regular union organizations 











of trainmen denounced the strike as lawless, 
and apparently members of these unions did 
everything they could to break it. Second, 
there was no recognized leadership, or at least 
none that made itself known. The strike 
seemed to spread like a smouldering fire, bur- 


rowing all the time underneath and breaking © 


out here and there with no warning. Third, 
the strikers made no formal demands, pre- 
sented no grievances; they simply walked out, 
evidently with the wish to cause as much in- 
convenience and do as much damage as they 
could. If they had been supported by the reg- 
ular unions the transportation systems of the 
country would have been paralyzed. The indi- 
cations are that this strike was brought about 
by those forces of disorder which Mr. Gom- 
pers and other sensible leaders of organized 
labor have been fighting so resolutely for two 
years past, and that in a sense it was a test 
of strength between the conservative, fair- 
minded and loyal workmen and those radicals 
who would like to overthrow our system of rep- 
resentative government and establish a govern- 
ment after the sort they have in Russia. Per- 
haps we do not realize how narrowly the coun- 
try escaped a most serious disturbance. 

Is any further evidence necessary to con- 
vince farmers of the need of government-cre- 
ated tribunals to arbitrate differences between 
employers and employed in essential indus- 
tries, and once such tribunals have been estab- 
lished then the need of laws that will deal se- 
verely with men who conspire to strike and tie 
up such industries? 

The right of the individual workman to stop 
work whenever he wishes must not be ques- 
tioned. But when the government has estab- 
lished tribunals thru which both workmen and 
employers can depend upon getting justice, 
then the organized strike and the lockout in 
essential industries must cease. No group of 
men should be permitted to precipitate condi- 
tions which imperil both the fortunes and the 
lives of the remainder of the community. 

The organized farmers of Iowa have al- 
ready announced their adherence to the prin- 
ciple just enunciated. They must do more 
than this—they must fight for it. They must 
vigorously combat the insiduous propaganda 
of an Iowa farm paper which apparently seeks 
to prevent any action to stop strikes, which 
further seeks to divide the farmers on this 
question, and which is giving financial support 
as well as favorable publicity to the socialistic 
committee of forty-eight. And they should 
not only turn a deaf ear to political candidates 
who are tarred with the same stick, but see to 
it that their neighbors get the facts concern- 
ing them. 





Copyright Notice 


R a great many years the entire con- 

tents of each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 
have been protected by a copyright, and a no- 
tice to that effect has appeared on the title 
page of each issue. With the exception of the 
Sabbath School Lesson and special feature ar- 
ticles, we have not objected to other papers re- 
producing matter from Wallaces’ Farmer, 
provided full credit is given. Neither have 
we objected to other papers reproducing por- 
tions of articles for controversial purposes. 
During the past two months, however, this lat- 
ter privilege has been so grossly abused that 
it seems necessary to draw the line to this 
extent: 

Publishers of other papers who wish to 
discuss any matter which has appeared in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and who wish for that pur- 
pose to reproduce sentences, paragraphs or 
larger portions of such articles, may feel per- 
fectly free to do so provided the portions they 
quote are sufficiently extensive to bring out 
the true thought of the article from which such 


quotation is made. The penalties of the copy- 
right law will be invoked against any publica. 
tion which reproduces sentences or portions 
of sentences which are not complete in them- 
selves, and which do not fully represent the 
general thought of the article from which they 
are taken. 


Caution As to Seed Corn 


AST fall was ideal for ripening the corn, 
and the thought that we might have trou- 
ble with seed corn this spring did not occur 
to many, even of the most cautious. Hence 
reports which have reached us during the 
past ten days are rather disquieting. Tests 
made in a number of Iowa counties, mostly in 
the northwest quarter of the state, show that 
much seed corn is testing only 50 to 75 per 
cent, making ear tests necessary to be sure of 
first-class seed. We do not know how genera- 
ally this condition exists, but we earnestly ad- 
vise every farmer who has not already tested 
his corn to do so immediately. Under pres- 
ent conditions we certainly can not afford to 
fool with seed that will not grow 100 per cent, 
Take nothing for granted; test it. 


The Season 

HE third week in April was decidedly 

cooler and wetter than normal over the 
entire corn belt. Temperatures averaged 4 
degrees, or about 6 degrees below normal. As 
a result of the low temperature oats have made 
very slow progress in the southern part of 
the corn belt and no progress at all in the 
northern part. Indiana, Ohio and Nebraska 
averaged over 1.5 inches of rain last week. 
April so far has been one of the most unfa- 
vorable Aprils in recent years. Farmers are 
so short of labor that the unfavorable weather 
for soil fitting is bound to curtail production, 











Mr. Hoover and the Grange 

N ILLINOIS subscriber raises a question 

as to whether we are not too hard on Mr. 

Hoover. He adds that he has no doubt that 

much of our criticism is merited, but wonders 

whether it is not too severe. He asks further 

what we think of Mr. Hoover’s article, which 
appeared in a recent magazine. 

If any of our readers think that Wallaces’ 
Farmer is alone in its opinion of Mr. Hoover, 
we refer them to the statement made by Prof. 
T. C. Atkeson, the Washington representative 
of the National Grange, and a man of ripe 
judgment and wide experience. On January 
23d he replied to an inquiry from an eastem 
paper as follows: “I would say that it is my 
opinion that Herbert Hoover, of all the mea 
suggested as a possible presidential candidate 
of either the democratic or the republican pat- 
ty, is the most objectionable to the farmers of 
the country and the most vulnerable.” 

The availability of candidates should be 
judged not by what they say, but by what they 
do; not by what they promise, but by what 
they perform. 

The opposition of the farm interests to Mr. 
Hoover does not rest solely upon the fact that 
he did not play fair with the hog producers, of 
the milk producers, or the beef producers 
His dealings with these producers gave er 
dence of a mental bias which causes farmers 
to thoroly distrust him. They look upon him 
as a typical autocrat of big business —able, 
shrewd, resourceful, and ready to adopt almost 
any means to accomplish his end. Farmers do 
not underestimate Mr. Hoover’s ability, but 
they fear it. 

As for his recent article, which is clearly 4 
bid for farm support of his candidacy, 8 
dents of the classics may well remember 
historic statement: “I fear the Greeks eve 
when they come bearing gifts”—or words ta 
that effect. 
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Get Ready for Pay-Day 


A®- E. B. WILSON, who wrote the series 
N of articles on premotion schemes, printed 
ip Wallaces’ Farmer not long since, recently 
had an article in the Northwest Banker, in 
which he points out the need of getting ready 
to meet future payments on those stocks. While 
the article was intended especially for the con- 
sideration of the ceuntry bankers thruout the 
state, it is a matter of interest also to all those 
who have obligated themselves by issuing prom- 
jssory notes as part payment for stocks pur- 
chased. 

It is estimated that during the year 1919 
the people of Iowa subscribed right around 
two hundred million dollars for promotion 
stocks of one sort and another. As a rule, the 
cash payment on these stocks was about 25 per 
cent. The buyer gave his notes for the bal- 
ance of his subscription. The solicitor or the 
company then took these notes to the local 
banker and sold them at a discount large 
enough to net the bank all the way from 8 to 15 
per cent. In many cases the banker gave to 
the company a certificate of deposit drawing 
4 per cent interest. 

This scheme works all right for a time, but 
after a while these notes will become due, and 
if the buyers of the stock do not have the 
money, they will be asking the country banks 
to renew their notes. This, added to the other 
factors which are now working overtime to 
make tight money, may cause embarrassment 
in many counties in Iowa, Of course, the pur- 
chasers of these stocks were fed on the hope 
that before the notes given would become due, 
they would be getting in nice, fat dividends. 
This is not likely to happen in even one case 
out of ten. When a company spends 25 per 
cent on promotion expense, it will take it a 
long time to make back this 25 per cent, and 
it will not be safe in paying any dividends until 
after the capital is made good. 

What can be done to meet this situation? 
If any readers of Wallaces’ Farmer, contrary 
to our oft-repeated advice, have notes out for 
the purchase of promotion stock, our advice to 
them is to get their affairs in shape to meet 
these notes when they become due. In perhaps 
avery few cases fraud may be shown and pay- 
ment may be avoided; but in most cases it will 
be difficult to show fraud even where it was 
practiced; and the notes being in the hands of 
third parties, collection will be enforced. In 
some few cases money spent in fighting may 
mean money saved; but in most cases it will be 
good money thrown after bad. 

In any event, the thing to do is to play safe 
and get ready to pay the notes. Cut down on 
unnecessary expenditures. There is every in- 
dication that money will be tight the remainder 
of this year, and interest rates will be high 
accordingly, 





Make Good First 

OT long ago we had a visit from a friend, 

who inside of fifteen minutes explained 
how to make an end of war, how to revise our 
taxation system so that it would be equitable, 
how to adjust our currency system, how to get 
nd of inflation without hurting anybody, how 
to settle the road question so that everybody 
Would be satisfied; and in addition he outlined 
@ farming project which promises certain 
Wealth. He is an enthusiastic fellow and a 
tapid fire talker. Before he concluded his 
‘sit it developed that he needed some help to 
finance his farming project; and then we 
leamed that after an active life of sixty years 


had failed to accumulate very much of this 
World’s goods. 


4 Afte r he 


ae ti had gone we got to wondering why 


at a man of his vigor and enthusiasm 





and mental activity had lived so long without 
getting in comfortable shape financially. We 
concluded that either he had spent too much 
time studying over general questions of politics 
and government and too little time studying his 
own business, or that he was not a very ‘clear 
thinker and that his ideas could not safely be 
followed. 


It seems to us that, contrary to the belief 


of a good many people, personal success is one 


evidence of the general soundness of a man’s 
ideas. Other things being equal, the judgment 
of a successful man is more to be relied upon 
than the judgment of an unsuccessful man. 





Cost of Producing Cotton 


HE United States Department of Agri- 

culture, which has always been peculiarly 
interested in southern agricultural problems, 
even during republican administrations, has 
put out a comprehensive report on the cost of 
producing cotton in the year 1918. The work 
has been done under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor H. C. Taylor, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and is a tribute to his re- 
sourceful ingenuity. We only wish that Pro- 
fessor Taylor might be given funds by con- 
gress so that he might make a similar cost ac- 
counting study in the corn belt. 

Professor Taylor’s methods of research are 
such that the conclusions drawn are peculiarly 
favorable to the farmer. We very much hope, 
therefore, that his method of investigation will 
be applied to the corn belt as well as to the 
cotton belt. We are convinced that if Profes- 
sor Taylor uses this same line of investigation 
in the corn belt that he will find the cost of 
producing corn well over $1 a bushel. 

No one has been more careful than Pro- 
fessor Taylor in showing that production costs 
vary tremendously on different farms. For 
instance, on some farms he finds that the cost 
of producing cotton is as low as 8 cents per 
pound, whereas on others it runs as high as 
$1 a pound. The average of all the farms was 
around 21 or 22 cents. Professor Taylor, 
however, believes that the average cost of pro- 
duction is not high enough to keep enough 
people in the work of producing cotton to sup- 
ply sufficiently the consuming demand. He 
inclines to the opinion that the necessary price 
should be a price high enough to cover the pro- 
duction costs of about 85 per cent of the farm- 
ers. On this basis, the proper price for cotton 
in 1918 should have been around 28 cents, 
which was approximately the price which actu- 
ally prevailed. 

We have been interested in checking up Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s figures as to cost of produc- 
tion by means of the ratio method. In taking 
the state of Georgia alone, we find that the 
ratio method gives 20 cents as the cost of pro- 
ducing cotton in Georgia in 1918. Professor 
Taylor’s figures for 163 Georgia farms give 
an average cost of production of 21.5 cents. 
The necessary price, according to Professor 
Taylor, on these 163 Georgia farms, is around 
26 cents. The ratio cost of production con- 
cept, which is also a necessary price concept, 
stands at 20 cents, or about 30 per cent below 
Professor Taylor’s figures. 

The ratio method, when applied to corn in 
Iowa in 1918, gives 80 cents as the cost of pro- 
ducing a bushel. If Professor Taylor had 
made his investigations in Iowa, the chances 
are that he would have arrived at a price of 
around $1.05 per bushel as the necessary price. 

If Professor Taylor applies his methods of 
investigation to the year 1920, and the cotton 
crop is an average one, we venture to say that 
he will arrive at a price of around 34 or 35 
cents as the necessary price. In like manner, 
if he applies the same kind of investigation to 
the corn belt, we venture to say that he will 


arrive at a price of around $1.20 per bushel 
for corn as the necessary price, granting that 
the ¢rop is an average one. 

We believe in Professor Taylor’s methods of 
investigation. They are not strictly true to 
the competitive regime under which farmers 
lived before the war, but every one knows that 
before the war at least one-half the farmers 
lived a sweated life far worse than the life of 
the hardest-worked city laborers. Professor 
Taylor’s theory of a necessary price will, if 
put into practice in the markets of the world, 
permit of the bulk of the farmers living a much 
more desirable existence. 

Personally, we are very much inclined to 
doubt if under a strictly competitive regime it 
is necessary to pay a price which covers the 
production costs of 85 per cent of the farmers. 
Before the war, the city people of the world 
seemed to be able to get a sufficient supply for 
their needs by paying a price which covered 
the production costs of about 55 per cent of 
the farmers. As to whether or not they will 
be able to do this, now that the war is over and 
the farmers have learned to organize, is a dif- 
ferent story. Professor Taylor’s ideal of a 
price which covers the production costs of 85 
per cent of the farmers is a good one to work 
toward, altho we are just a little fearful that 
such a price will continually boost rents and 
land values higher and higher. 





The Russian Surplus 
RUSSIAN correspondent of the Chicago 


Tribune reports, under date of March 
26th, that the assistant commissioner of food 
control of Russia tells him that Russia has 
10,000,000 tons of grain ready for the world 
market as soon as the blockade is lifted, and 
in addition 100,000,000 pounds of butter, 
480,000,000 pounds of meat, and 3,000,000,- 
000 eggs, all available for the export trade. 
Russia is anxious to trade this food for manu- 
factured products, especially boots, clothing, 
agricultural implements and locomotives. 

This seems to confirm what Wallaces 
Farmer has been insisting upon for three years 
past, namely, that production in Russia has 
not been cut as much as generally supposed, 
and that the reason her products have not 
reached outside markets was the breaking 
down of the Russian transportation system. 
The flood of this Russian surplus coming on 
to the market is not likely to help our export 
trade in agricultural products. 


? 





Distribution Cost 
VERYBODY says that one of the causes 


of high prices is wasteful methods of 
distribution. But there seems to be no sys- 
tematic study of how to reduce this distri- 
bution cost. Our government is spending a 
good many million dollars in efforts to pro- 
mote efficiency in production of farm prod- 
ucts. How would it do to spend at least a few 
millions in promoting more efficiency in dis- 
tribution? That seems to be the weak point 
just now. 





N AMERICAN missionary who is located 
in China called on us the other day. He 
is in this country trying to find three agricul- 
tural experts, a farm manager, a veterinarian 
and a poultry expert, who have graduated 
from an agricultural college and have had 
some practical experience after graduation, 
and who are sound Christian men willing to 
go to China on a missionary salary and agree 
to stay at least five years. We shall be glad 
to forward to this man any letters sent us by 
men who feel that they can fill the specifica- 
tions and who are moved by a desire to lead a 
life of service. 
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the world. Altogether there is not more than 

60,000,000 acres. There is four or five times as 
much good wheat land in the world as there is good 
corn land. ‘The reason for this is that corn requires 
@ peculiar combination of weather and soil. Ideally 
there must be 120 days from the time the weather 
‘Warms up in the spring to a temperature of €i de- 
Zrees until it goes down again in the fall to less 
than 65 degrees. Besides this there must be at least 
eleven inches of rainfall during the three summer 
months, and the average temperature for the hot- 
test month should not be above 77 or below 72 de- 
grees. For one or two days at a time the tempera- 
ture in the heat of the day may reach 100 degrees, 
but if there is much of this kind of weather the corn 
is certain to be seriously damaged. The weather 
must be warm but not hot. We who live in the corn 
belt are so perfectly familiar with all tnis that we 
forget that scarcely any place in the world is just 
the right combination of weather. Look where you 
will, where can you find any place else in the world 
where there are 120 days of corn weather, where 
the temperature in the hottest month does not av- 
erage over 77 degrees, and the rainfall averages at 
least 11 inches during the three summer months? 
Argentina fulfills most of these requirements, but 
the average rainfall is just a little bit too short 
for it to be a genuinely ideal corn country. 


Tie is very little high-quality corn land in 





The map indicates the real heart 
ef the corn belt of the United r 
States. The dotted lines indicate the 100 


southern and western limits. South 
and west of the outside dotted line the 
weather is either too hot or the rain- 
fall is too short for really good corn 
growing. Inside the inner of the two 0 
-dotted lines is found that part of the 
corn belt which is most safe from 
drouth and heat. Still another line 
just a little farther east and north 
might possibly be drawn to indicate 
that section which is very rarely dam- 
aged by drouth and heat. 

When it comes to extending the corn 
belt north and east the limiting factor 
is the number of real corn days in the 
season. At Green Bay, Wisconsin, the 
temperature doesn’t get up to an av- 
erage of 61 degrees until June Ist, and 
it falls below 65 degrees on August 
25th. This leaves only 86 days of gen- 
wire corn weather, and that is alto- 150 
fether too short a corn season for 2 
hig-3-yielding variety. Even in the 
central part of northern Iowa the sea- 
son is ordinarily too short for growing 
the best yielding varieties. At Esther- 


Days 
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THE HEART OF THE CORN BELT 


ville, as an example, the temperature ordi- 
narily does not reach an average of 61 de- 
grees until about May 26th, and it goes down be- 
low 65 degrees usually by September 2d, thus leav- 
ing, one year with another, only about 100 days of 
genuine corn weather. To grow a high-yielding 
strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent requires 110 to 120 
days of corn weather. On the map it will be ob- 
served that the 120-day line goes thru the very heart 
of the best corn section of Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. 
In sections of Iowa, some of the best corn land lies 
a little to the north of the 120-day line, but on the 
whole this line is remarkably accurate as an indi- 
cator of those sections which have the very best 
corn weather. South of the 130-day line, and espe- 
cially south of the 140-day line, the corn yields are 
often small partly because the soil is not quite so 
rich and partly because heat and drouth damage 
are more likely to materialize in these sections. 
Between the 110-day line and the 100-day line is 
found some exceedingly rich soil, and whenever the 
season is just a little hotter than the average this 
section produces extraordinarily good corn crops. 
In years like 1919 and 1914, the section north*of the 
110-day line produces a corn crop which puts the 
central part of the corn belt to shame. But in 1915 
and 1917 the soft corn north of the 110-day line was 
a great source of grief. 

It is interesting to note how the 120-day line 






The heart of the corn belt is between the 110 and 130 day lines except here 
and there where unusual soil conditions enter in. 
dotted line corn is peculiarly liable to heat and drouth damage. East and north of 
the inside dotted line heat and drouth damage is not usually severe. 


South and west of the outside 


twists across Iowa and Illinois. It crosses the Mis. 
souri river at about Sioux City and dips down pretty 
well into southwestern Iowa, and then rises again 
quite rapidly toward Des Moines, crossing into Mar. 
shall county across Tama and Benton counties, 
crossing the Mississippi river just below Dubuque 
and then turning very abruptly south, turning east 
again just east of Peoria, Illinois. Lake Michigan 
seems to have a decidedly cooling influence on 
northern Illinois, pushing the Illinois corn bait near- 
ly 200 miles south of the best part of the Iowa corn 
belt. This explains why it is that east-central Iowa 
can grow almost as late a strain of corn as Cham- 
paign county, Lllinois, which is about 200 miles 
farther south. We have in central Iowa 120 days of 
rea! corn weather, which is just about the same as 
Caampaign county, Illinois, and, moreover, our days 
are just a little longer and we have just a little 
more sunlight. 

The map should be of considerable advantage to 
those of our readers who are moving varieties of 
corn from one place to another. Judging from the 
map, it would seem to be safer to move corn from 
Audubon county, Iowa, to Allamakee county, lowa, 
both of which have about 115 days of corn weather, 
than it would be to move corn from Allamakee 
county to Emmet county. Allamakee county is 
about 200 miles farther north than Audubon county, 
but in spite of that has about the same length 
of season, altho not quite such a hot 
season. The Emmet county season, on 
the other hand, is fully two weeks 
shorter than the Allamakee county 
season, in spite of the fact that it is 
in the same latitude. We would also 
suggest that from the standpoint of 
corn shows it is decidedly unfair that 
Emmet county and Allamakee county 
should compete in the same section. 
This also furnishes a possible ex- 
planation of why it is that the grand 
champions at the fowa corn shows 
have so often come from the extreme 
southeastern and southwestern parts 
of the state, where the growing sea 
son is ordinarily five or six days 
longer than any place elsewhere in 
the state. 

The soil unquestionably has some 
influence in addition to the number 
of days of corn weather. The rough 
hills of parts of southern Iowa, {for 
instance, keep it from being the great 
corn section that would be expected 
from the weather. But disregarding 
soils altogether, it is remarkable how 
closely the corn belt follows the 120 
day line. 
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THE FARMER’S OPINION OF STRIKES 


HE following statement, issued at Washington, 
: February 12, 1920, was signed by T. C. Atkeson, 

Washington representative of the National 
Grange: Gray Silver, Washington representative of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation; E. A. Cal- 
vin, Washington representative of the Cotton States 
Board; John A. Simpson, president of the Associa- 
tion of State Farmers’ Union Presidents. It is an 
admirable statement of the viewpoint of the level- 
headed farmers of the entire country. 

“So much has been said in justification of the or- 
ganized strike that we deem it advisable to outline 
the position of the farmers of the country upon this 
all-important question at this time. We desire to 
discuss the question more particularly as applied to 
the railroads, for the reason that the farmers are 
more directly affected by railroad strikes than 
strikes in other lines of industry or commerce. 

“The statement has been made so often and kept 
to the front so continuously that organized workers 
have an inherent right to strike, when and wherever 
they please, that the public generally has accepted 
the statement as being true, and, as a result, strikes 
have in times past received to some extent the sup- 
port of public opinion. Recent events and happen- 
ings, however, indicate that the country generally is 
giving this question serious consideration, and as a 
result there is a growing demand that some other 
method be employed to bring about the settlement 
ot controversies between employer and employe. 
This demand is more pronounced on the part of the 
farmers of the United States than of many other 
classes, for the reason that they are affected more 
directly thon most other classes. The farmers de- 
velop a s tion of country adapted to the produc- 


tion of perishable products. They spend vast sums 
of money in building houses and barns, digging 
drainage or irrigation ditches, and in bringing the 
land up to a high state of productivity. Such land 
could not have been developed if the transportation 
facilities had not been such as to insure that the 
farmers could get their products to the markets of 
the country with the least possible delay and before 
they become unfit for consumption. What applies 
to the production of perishable products applies, in 
varying degrees, to the production of all other prod- 
ucts, and in no case could the farmers undertake to 
produce extensively or beyond their own needs if 
there were no facilities for transporting their prod- 
ucts to the consuming centers. 

“On the other hand, no great city could be built up 
if it were not for the fact that those who live in 
it may depend, first, on the farmers of the country 
to produce an ample supply of food for all; and, sec- 
ond, on the railroads or other transportation facili- 
ties to function properly at all times and deliver 
farm products to city consumers with regularity 
and as needed. 

“If the above is true, and no sane man will say 
otherwise, then it naturally follows that those who 
believe that labor has an inherent right to organize 
a strike, believe that such organizations have a 
right to starve the people of the cities to death, on 
the one hand, and to destroy the property of the 
farmers on the other. No such right has ever exist- 
ed and no such right exists now. It is economically 
unsound, and the American people can and will 
work some other method for the settlement of such 
controversies. No set of men has ever had the moral 
or legal right to destroy property or cause suffering 
by conspiring together, and the welfare of all the 


people must ever remain superior to that of any 
class or group of people. 

“A farmer produces a crop after months of toil 
and heavy expenses, only to find, when it is ready 
to move to the market, that he is confronted with 4 
strike, and he sees the result of his work utterly 
destroyed, while he stands helplessly by and wit 
nesses the destruction. He acted in good faith in 
the production of his crop, and he had every reason 
to believe that he would have no trouble in getting 
his products to the consuming centers and receive 
a reward commensurate with the labor and expense 
required to produce it, but the inherent right (?)t0 
strike has robbed him of it all, and where is his 
remedy? He has none. 

“What would be the verdict of the people if the 
farmers of the United States should suddenly decide 
to go on a strike and refuse to supply the wants 
and needs of those who are not in a position to pre 
duce food and clothing for themselves? They would 
be condemned from one end of the country to the 
other, and the fact would be pointed out that they, 
as the owners and tillers of the land, had no right, 
either moral or legal, to bring about such a calai 
ity. If the farmers who own and occupy the land 
have no such moral or legal right, then why should 
it be conceded by anyone that those who handle the 
farmers’ products have a right to block the tram® 
portation or industrial facilities of the country 
thus jeopardize the food and clothing supply of te 
nation? If the farmers have no such rights, thos? 
who handle their products have no such rights. 

“The farmers must look to congress to solve this 
great question in the light of fairness for all 
not for the benefit of the few at the expense aad 
perhaps misery and suffering for all.” 
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L This little girl, however, claims that for real satisfaction a nice family 
mules. He seems to have picked out a good team. of kittens is far ahead of any other live stock. 
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Interest in Live Stock on 
the Farms is Not Confined 
oa ¥ to the Grown-ups 


This lad has lots of confidence in the future of the A future member of the Poweshiek county 
i wit beef industry, and also in the good temper branch of the lowa Wool Growers 
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and But after all, pigs are the main thing in the corn belt. This boy Whatever else they may specialize in, however, a good d 
Ise iikes em spotted. 
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touch with the efforts that have been made to 

improve the strains of corn grown in Iowa. In 
the fall of that year Professor Holden shipped from 
Illinois to Ames a quantity of Reid’s Yellow Dent 
seed corn, and I was fortunate enough to secure 
from the lot one bushel of choice seed, which I sent 
to my father on the home farm near Adel. To the 
best of my knowledge that marked the first appear- 
ance of Reid corn in that locality. Neighbors saw 
it, were interested and secured a start. Other lots 
came in, and Reid’s Yellow Dent soon came to be 2 
popular type of corn in Dallas county, popularized 
all the more by the excellent samples shown at local 
exhibits by such men as George Fox, N. M. Leonard, 
Ben Kelley, Clarke Brothers and others. In those 
days Reid’s corn was tidy in the ear, well covered 
over butts and tips, husked easily, was uniform in 
color and good to look at after previous years’ ex- 
perience with other varieties not so appealing to 
the eye. And its virtues were not limited to the 
show alone, for it could go out in the field and yield 
with the “yieldingest” and feeders said it brought 
the right answer in the feed lot. 

The corn show at that time was just coming into 
the height of its glory, and I well remember my first 
attendance at the short course and corn show held 
at Ames. In those days, Uncle Asa Turner, Dan 
Pascal, John Sunberg, Fred Wooley, Grant Chapman 
and a number of the original corn show fans were 
trotting out samples which were a sight for sore 
eyes. And with it all, Reid’s Yellow Dent corn pros- 
pered, for it was the favorite, altho Nim’s Legal Ten- 
der, Iowa Silver Mine, Leaming and a 
number of other varieties had their 
champions. Corn shows were held in 
almost every town and hamlet. At the 
short course held in the winter of 1904- 
1905, I believe it was, Fred Wooley 
came forward with the idea, then new, 
of breeding up corn by the ear-to-row 
method, and I presume when the ear- 
to-row method of corn breeding got 
something of a start, questions began 
to arise in the minds of students of 
corn breeding whether, after all, a corn 
judge could tell all he thought he could 
about whether or not a sample of corn 
that performed well in the show could 
get out in the vicissitudes of a corn 
field and out-bushel some plebeian lot 
of corn that the judge thought only 
good enough for the booby prize. I 
judge from Henry A. Wallace’s article 
in the Christmas number of Wallaces’ 
Farmer that he felt when he bought the 
champion show ear which refused to 
rise better than twenty-fifth in a yield 
test with forty of its more common 
sister ears, that he had bought beau- 
ty rather than performance. I have 


Sine 1903 the writer has been in rather close 


CORN SHOWS AND CORN YIELDS 


Grand Champion Ten Ears 
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By DON E. FISH 


had that experience at least, and I think there are 
others who have. Anyway, show type changed to 
quite an extent from that predominant in earlier 
days. 

But I do not believe, nor do I believe that Mr. Wal- 
lace believes, that the work of the early corn breed- 
ers nor the influence of the corn show has been in 
vain. Performance tests have shown the fallacy of 
scme of the early ideas. Beauty of ear does not nec- 
essarily indicate performance. The ear is composed 
of about a thousand individuals, and one must al- 
ways guess more or less about the male parent of 
the individual. But the fact remains that the corn 
show increased the interest in good seed, and has 
led numbers of men to become students of ways 
and means of increasing corn yields. 

In support of the case for show corn, I would like 
to cite the results of two years of variety tests that 
were carried on in Henry county by the Farm Bu- 
reau. In 1915, twenty varieties or different strains 
of corn were secured from as many different farms 
in the county, and planted side by side under as 
nearly identical conditions as possible, on the farm 
of T. E. White, near Salem. In this test the highest 
yield was obtained from Reid’s Yellow Dent seed, 
furnished by J. G. McCray, of Wayland. The McCray 
plot yielded at the rate of 60.4 bushels per acre. 
The lowest yielding plot in the test was another lot 
of Reid’s Yellow Dent. This yielded at the rate of 
42.9 bushels per acre. Again in 1916 a similar test 
was conducted on the county farm near Mt. Pleas- 
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ant. A strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent furnished by 
John Maxwell, of Crawfordsville, this time gave the 
highest yield, with 62.4 bushels per acre, while the 
McCray corn was second, with 61.1 bushels per acre. 
This year the lowest yielding sample was Reid's 
Yellow Dent, which made 41.8 bushels per acre. Both 
the Maxwell and McCray corn have consistent show 
records. Mr. McCray had the grand champion ten 
ears at the state corn show the year it was held at 
Newton. Last year he again showed the grand cham. 
pion ten ears at the state corn show, and with the 
same sample won grand championship honors at the 
1919 state fair. Mr. Maxwell’s corn also has a good 
show record, altho I am not so familiar with his win. 
nings. In passing, I might say that both of the above 
variety tests were badly interfered with by late, wet 
springs and very unfavorable conditions at planting 
time. ‘ 

As a continuation of the above work, in 1917 one 
bushel of seed corn was secured from both Mr. Mc 
Cray and Mr. Maxwell. Each bushel was divided 
into seven equal parts and distributed to fourteen 
different farms. That year was a very unfavorable 
cern year, characterized by an undue amount of 
both cold and wet weather, and many were unable 
to select seed from their plots to increase their seed 
supply. Two exceptions were P. G. White, of Rome, 
and B. F. Benson, of Winfield. Mr. White received 
the Maxwell corn and was well pleased with it from 
the standpoint of both yield and appearance. He has 
succeeded in passing it on until numbers of his 
neighbors are now using this strain. Mr. Benson 
received the McCray corn. Last season he harvested 
a few over four hundred bushels by 
weight from four acres. This is the 
best yield report on the McCray corn 
which I feel is authentic. As a matter 
of observation on the farms of both 
Mr. McCray and Mr. Maxwell their corn 
yields are above the average. This is 
due partly to good farming, partly to 
a knowledge of how to care for and 
maintain soil fertility, and partly, I 
verily believe, to the fact that they put 
good seed in the ground, which back 
thru previous generations has been 
trained to be not only pleasing to the 
judge’s eye but to yield as well 

When all is said that’s done, if it 
takes nineteen hours of man labor that 
at 35 cents per hour costs $7.65 per 
acre, and forty-eight hours of horse 
labor that at 20 cents per hour costs 
$9.60 an acre, and $2.40 an acre per 
year to take care of the use of equip 
ment, and 80 cents an acre for seed, 
and $3 an acre per year for manure, and 
$16 to $30 per acre per year for rental 
or taxes and interest, or from $40 
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at lowa State Fair Corn Show in 1919. Kernels Above 
Represent the Ideal Kernel of the McCray Strain of Reid's Yellow Dent 


to $50 per acre expense per year 
to grow a (Concluded on page 1220) 


Building a Live Stock Shipping Association 


INE years ago it was my privilege to assist 
N in organizing the Farmers’ Shipping Company 

of Kimballton, Iowa. I gave an account of the 
organization of the company and the first year’s 
business in Wallaces’ Farmer in January, 1913, when 
we seemed to be on the high road to success. 

To tell the story of our work, I must go back to 
the beginning When we started, there was no 
other codperative shipping in this part of the state, 
and the local buyers in this and surrounding towns 
seemed to agree that there should not be any if they 
could heip it. So we knew that we had a fight ahead 
of us. Knowing also that much would depend on 
the manager, we looked around for the best men 
for that place, and decided on a man who had been 
first a teacher and then a farmer and breeder. He 
took the place at a fair salary for those times. 

We had to buy hogs outright, because competition 
from local buyers was strong, and people were used 
to that method. Cattle were marked and the re- 
ceipts pro-rated. Our manager proved himself able 
to fill the place and to compete with the old buy- 
ers. He showed a good deal of enthusiasm and 
energy, and had many personal friends which proved 
a help to us at the start, but in the end proved 
rather a detriment. 

In ordinary competitive business, the test of a 
successful manager is: Does he make money for the 
company? In codéperative business there is one 
test that is more important It is this: Does he 
make friends for the association and for the prin- 
ciple of coéperation, or for himself? It is a test of 
loyalty rather than of ability. The test is not easy 
to make. It takes time and close observation, but 


By P. PETERSON 


Secretary of the Farmers’ Shipping Company 
Kimballton, lowa 
there is nothing else that will more surely prove a 
man’s real character and fitness for the work. To 
make friends for the principle of codperaiton, a 
manager has not only to be fair to all, but he must 
in a way think for all that he represents and in all 
his dealings give as much thought and care to the 
business as if it were his own. In this our manager 
failed. He seemed to lose interest in the work, be 
came careless with his books and in his ways of 
handling live stock. In the third year he resigned 
and left us with a deficit of $1,100 that apparently 
had been covered up for some months. A retired 
farmer took his place for the rest of the year, and 
we gained a little, but at the end of the year we 
were still behind and paid no dividend on our capital. 

For manager we next got a farmer who had made 
a specialty of raising and handling hogs. He has 
been careful and kept losses and shrinkage down to 
a low figure. He still holds the position. 

The year after our trouble, the volume of business 
fell below $100,000, but by careful management the 
deficit was made up. Every year since we have 
gained until this year, when it exceeds $400,000, 
and we will distribute $4,000 among our members 
at the rate of 7 per cent on our capital and $2.50 per 
1,000 pounds of hogs sold by each member. We also 
set aside about 10 per cent for a sinking fund. We 
have conducted a feed store since the first autumn 
after we started, and handle twenty to thirty car- 
loads of feed every year. 

We sell as much as possible from car but try to 


have a supply on hand at all times. The feed store 
is close to the yards, and the manager attends to it 
with a little help, mostly in unloading and loading 
cars. Our operating expenses including salary of 
manager and secretary, feed at yards, taxes, audit 
ing and sundry other expenses, were about $2.700, 
or about two-thirds of one per cent on the business 
handled. This is due partly to the amount of busi 
ness, which keeps the manager busy most of the 
time, and partly to the division of work. The maa 
ager does not have to keep books, but must make 4 
full and complete record of his transactions 
bianks furnished by the company. Then the secre 
tary and auditors meet once a month and go over 
the previous month’s business to see that al! is cor 
rect and all moneys received deposited in the bank 
The fiscal year of the company ends on Decembt 
21st, and the surplus is pro-rated in the winter whea 
there is time enough for such work. Thus every 
thing is done with the least trouble and expe2s® 
I believe that it would be possible to handle a mi 
lion dollars’ worth of business at an expense 20% 
exceeding $4,000 on this plan. 

We have had times when it looked pretty dark 
for us, and there seemed little but discouragement 
in the situation and only hard work ahead, but there 
always has been the consciousness that we wer 
doing something useful and beneficial to our mei 
bers and the community and a feeling of loya! sur 
port by the greater part of our members. At presert 
we have the added satisfaction of seeing shippias 
associations formed or forming in each one of the 
towns where the buyers fought so hard against ™ 
at first. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





WHY WE IMPORT LIVE STOCK 


HY do American breeders continue to look 
W to Europe for a good portion of prepotent 

live stock? And why does the rest of the 
world do the same—continue to import cattle and 
sheep and horses from England and Percherons 
from France? Those questions had never been an- 
swered to my satisfaction in any book or publica- 
tion devoted to live stock and breeding. When the 
chance came to see the herds and flocks on their 


By J. J. NEWLIN 


Some of the more famous Hereford herds were 
visited, and I believe without exception they had 
all been started by selecting related females to mate 
with a bull in a “line-breeding’ scheme. Every 


* herd had had the same blood for the duration of the 


production on that farm, and every one had sent 
out breeding stock to North America and South 
America. Some of them 








Folding Sheep on Ploughed Land on an English Farm ‘ 


native soil of Europe I started out to answer 
those questions. Continuity of blood lines and the 
same management for period of twenty-five, fifty or 
even seventy-five years, together with careful and 
judicious selection of animals and rational feeding 
make up the answer. Sounds simple, perhaps too 
simple to suit the average American. 

When I had the chance to see some of the herds 
in England, I saw among others that of the late 
Lord Sherborne, at Northleach. Here was a Short- 
horn herd of some twenty-five years’ standing, dur- 
ing nearly all of which time the present manager, 
F. J. Blake, had had complete control of the cattle. 

There was in this herd a family tracing to Sher- 
borne’s Fairy 2d. The cow had been twice cham- 
pion at the Royal, and had produced seven calves 
before she died from accident. Of these seven, two 
bulls had gone to South Africa and one bull to the 
American trade, and three heifers were still in the 
herd as breeders or good prospects. That leaves one 
calf to be accounted for, and to me his going to the 
butcher was the most interesting part of the whole 
story. He was not good enough as an individual 
to put out as a breeder, even tho his dam had been 
twice champion of the Royal show and he had a 
pedigree in the purple. 

Such things may happen in America, but I have 
seen in the pastures and lots of some American 
breeders animals who had grand and esteemed 
pedigrees but lacked the necessary points to make 
good beef. I have seen such cattle sold as breeders 
on the strength of the winnings of their ancestors. 
The buyer in such a case had the hope that his herd 
would stand up under such a strain and he would 
thus have the famous ancestors to boast about in 
his advertising. Mr. Blake did no boasting, but 
showed me some good cattle. 

There were in this Sherborne herd seven descend- 
ants of the old show cow, and five of the seven were 
females. It occurred to me that should some man 
desire to start in the Shorthorn business about as 
the Englishman likes to do, he ought to buy all 
those females and the two male calves at the then 
approaching dispersion sale. Mr. Blake agreed that 
should some man do that he would be on the road 
to a breeder’s success and would have what he 
might call a twenty-five-year start. 

his was the best family that had come from the 
years of breeding under one manager. Every one 
Was good and every one that had yet arrived at 
breeding age was a producer. They were uniform in 
type, quality and size. A bull of similar type and 
hot too distant relationship, that would cross well 
With one would have done the same with all. 

These are the things that the English breeder 
looks out for when he begins. He considers a be- 
ginning so made much more desirable than an ac- 
Cumulation of show animals of every type and fam- 
ly that has pulled down a ribbon during the past 
five years. That is, the Englishman selects indi- 
Viduals, not as individuals only but as members of 
&related group all of the same type, when he starts 
to breed cattle. He seems to be in no hurry about 
having some to sell the next year. He is more anx- 
fous to keep the blood lines that he has selected for 
foundation stock and after some years of careful 
Mating and accumulation and discarding, he offers 
Some of his young cattle for sale, and does not have 
to hunt the buyer nor depend upon family reputation 
to sell them. 


had sent blood to South 
. Africa, New Zealand and 
é Australia. Their cattle 
had made good in the new 
countries by stamping the 
type of the imported indi- 
vidual on the herd to 
which they went. 

The cattle that I saw 
were uniform in the en- 
tire herd. There may not 
have been as many out- 
standing individuals as 
are sometimes seen in a 
grand collection of win- 
ners in some of the rap- 
idly collected herds of 
America, but as a breed- 
ing herd and producers of 
uniform calves they were 
in the very prime. In any 
case I did not see a calf that would not do credit 
to any herd that is producing cattle for beef only. 
I have seen pedigreed bulls in America that were 
not accepted by men who wanted to produce beef, 
and I believe that they refused to consider them for 
just reasons. 

There is no need to expand further on the breed- 
ing and selection methods of the Englishman. He 
does not make violent crosses, buying very few fe- 
males and producing almost all if not all his own 
males. What has been said about the Shorthorns 
and the Herefords has been said in another discus- 
sion about the Angus that were visited. 

A flock of ewes that have been kept along the 
same blood lines for some seventy-five years re- 
cently produced the champion ram at the English 
Royal show. That type is fixed, and if a man 
crosses that blood with some outside strain that is 
of different type he will arrive at about the same 
place as the man who crosses two breeds of hogs. 
The products from the first cross are about all 
alike, but those of the second cross will be every 
color possible to the mixture of the two. The third 
cross will be a still more heterogeneous collection. 

So with the man who tries to modify one of the 
long-fixed types of English bred sheep or cattle. 
The first cross will and does please, but beyond 
that he gets a mixture of type similar to the mix- 
ture in color of the hogs. He tries it and fails, but 
goes back to English blood of the same line-bred 
stock, and again his flock or herd produces fairly 
uniform offspring. It is the Englishman’s under- 
standing of the laws of heredity that make his op- 
erations successful, and it is lack of understanding 
on the part of some Americans on this point that 
make them turn to the imported blood in order to 
get out of the dilemma of irregularity in type from 
foundation herds of ex- 


circuit are nearly agreed that the high condition of 
the show herd is a detriment to the breed. This 
fat is often put on with a full feed of corn. If the 
Englishman’s idea against excessive condition is 
correct, is there not another reason why Americans 
must go to Europe to get more blood to produce 
more show herds in America? Not every show herd 
is so produced by any means, but this adds to the 
demand for imported stock. 

Speaking of condition in cattle reminds me of the 
Shorthorn sale that I attended in England. The 
cattle were advertised just as I saw the other sales 
advertised, and when they came into the ring they 
were not finished out like the fat bullocks at Chi- 
cago. They were in the condition that the neighbor 
breeder would want them to add to his herd and go 
on producing. If a beginner bought some of those 
cattle and treated them as any good English herds- 
man would treat them they would go on and make 
a profit for him. He did not have to wait till the 
cattle came down from the sale condition and look 
like a different sort before they began breeding. 

I do not know that cattle in all domestic sales in 
England are sold in such condition, but I was given 
to understand that the foreign buyers even at the 
sales were the most insistent on high finish. This 
in the face of the statement heard from a good 
American cattleman that it takes a year to put a 
bull in show form and a year to get him down to 
normal breeding condition. None of the herdsmen 
that I talked to in England admire the custom of 
highly finishing a breeding show herd. This feeding 
and fitting in England as compared with American 
feeding and fitting partly answered the questions at 
the opening of this discussion. 

The word “imported” has been so used that it has 
a sort of magic over the prospective buyer. The 
English or foreign bred animal has been better than 
the home-bred one in so many cases that many @ 
beginner may be led to think that any imported 
animal is better than any home-bred one that he 
could possibly find. This has increased the demand 
for the imported stock and sent the buyers to Eng- 
land or France to buy more to sell to the next 
prospective buyer. Getting the hlood over here is 
all well and good, but it never appealed to me that 
Americans could not produce just as good live stock 
as any foreigner. I have no doubt but that America 
can boast of more outstanding individuals in most 
any of the breeds than could be found in Europe, 
but when it comes to numbering the men who can 
really be classed as breeders and not as dealers, it 
appears that Europe has the advantage. 

Many Americans like to buy an animal today and 
sell it tomorrow, only to buy again and sell at a 
profit as soon as possible. Other Americans who 
have a surplus of money collect numbers of the rib- 
bon winners, and after mating them with no great 
knowledge of fixed type and principles of breeding, 
decide after a few years that stock breeding is not 
for them, and put the cattle in a sale. Neither of 
the two may be classed as breeders. They may and 
do aid in the distribution of good cattle that aid in 
the betterment of the beef-making cattle, but neither 
reduces the demand for imported cattle. Rather 
they demand more imported stock in order to in- 
crease their business as dealers and to fill the barns 
with more show winners. 





cellent pedigrees. 

Yet with all the line 
breeding and the selec- 
tion of the most desirable 
animals for the continuity 
of the herd, it seems 
plain since I saw the Eng- 
lish cattle shortly after 
some of them had been to 
the shows and then saw 
the American cattle at 
the International, that 
the Englishman has the 
advantage in feeding, es- 
pecially in the selection 
of the feed that he uses 
to fit for the show. In 
September I found the 
cattle would have re- 
ceived more grain had it 
been available, but it was 
not available so soon af- 
ter the war. 

Even before the war the feeding materials were 
oil cake, barley, oats and perhaps a little corn, with 
plenty of legume hay and roots. The Englishman 
does not want even his show cattle too fat. He did 
remark that the American trade demanded a fat 
animal, and he tried to please his customer. That 
is the customary thing to expect. 

Add to this the fact that the Englishmen who have 
seen the American breeding classes on the show 





Home of an English Live Stock Breeder 


There is no reason why more Americans can not 
follow the example of the Englishman in selecting 
one correct type for foundation stock, then getting 
a male that does not make a violent cross with the 
females, and if he “nicks” exceptionally well with 
the herd, follow the line-breeding scheme. Then 
add to this feeding for the purpose of breeding 
rather than to have the animals in show condition 
at all times. 
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Farm Bureau Activities and Problems | 








Marketing Committee Confers 
With Iowa Packers 

To get the Iowa packers to provide 
an open market so that the codpera- 
tive shippers of the state could ship to 
them on an equal basis with the regu- 
lar buyers of live stock, the marketing 
committee held a conference in Des 
Moines on Thursday, April 15th, at 
which all of the Iowa packers were 
present. The farmers were represent- 
ed by the marketing committee of the 
federation, consisting of A. L. Middle- 
ton, of the Farm Bureau; A. L. Sykes, 
of the Corn Belt Meat Producers, and 
Knute Espe, of the Coéperative Ship- 
pers. In addition President C. W. 
Hunt, of the federation, and Martin 
Sar, secretary of the Coéperative Ship- 
pers, were present. 

The result of the conference was 
satisfactory from several standpoints. 
Three of the packing companies agreed 
in the meeting that they would treat 
every shipper alike and give no pref- 
erence to buyers over the codperative 
shippers. The remainder of the rep- 
resentatives of the packing companies 
stated that they could not speak for 
their organizations, but would take up 
the matter and report definitely to the 
committee at an early date. The firms 
reporting favorably at the meeting 
were the Iowa Packing Company, Des 
Moines; Jacob E. Decker & Company, 
Mason City, and the Corn Belt Pack- 
ing Company, Dubuque. The firms that 
did not commit themselves, but stated 
that they would report their decision 
to the committee at an early date were 
T. M. Sinclair & Company, Cedar Rap- 
ids; John Morrell & Company, Ottum- 
wa; Rath Packing Company, Waterloo, 
and Kohrs Packing Company, Daven- 
port. 

The meeting was also beneficial to 
the packers. It emphasized the need 
of working out a more standard sys- 
tem of handling the codperative ship- 
ments so that there would be less 
chance for confusion and so that it 
would simplify the amount of work in 
handling the shipment. This is a line 
of work which the newly organized 
Federation of Coéperative Shippers is 
undertaking and this meeting will no 
doubt stimulate this very necessary 
work. 

The Iowa packing houses claim that 
they pack about 15 per cent of the Iowa 
hog crop. It will be of benefit to the 
shippers of the state if they can work 
out some agreeable system of shipping 
hogs and some of their live stock to 
these local packing houses. The mar- 
keting committee is to be encouraged 
in the stand that they are taking to 
bring about better shipping conditions. 
The action of the remainder of the 
firms in regard to the request of the 
federation will be awaited witk in- 
terest. 


Milk Producers Organizing 


The recent drop in the prices of dairy 
products has given the distributers of 
milk in many cities a leverage to re- 
duce prices. They realize also that 
they are coming into the usual flush 
period when there is usually an over- 
production of milk and when their 
strategic position is strong 

These cuts in dairy prices which the 
dairymen are facing have forced them 
to think of further organization to pro- 
tect their interests. In Iowa City, 
Storm Lake and Marshalltown, the 
dairymen have recently consulted with 
their Farm Bureaus for assistance in 
forming marketing organizations. 

We had the pleasure of attending 
the Marshalltown meeting. A large 
group of determined dairymen were 





present. J. V. Lingenfelter, secretary 
of the Iowa Dairy Marketing Associa- 
tion, gave the men the experience of 
the Des Moines dairymen. He advised 
them to form a special corporation if 
they expected to start a distributing 
plant of their own or to start a local 
of the Des Moines association if they 
expected to be a collective bargaining 
association. After analyzing their sit- 
uation, the Marshalltown men felt that 
their important work at the present 
time was that of collective bargaining 
rather than setting up an expensive 
distributing plant, so they formed a lo- 
cal of the Iowa Dairy Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 

The men are taking the proper move 
in organizing to help stabilize prices. 
The present time of the year is a good 
time to organize, but is not a proper 
time to take any decisive action as the 
strategic advantage at the present 
time is all on the side of the milk dis- 
tributers. They can, however, confer 
with the distributers, and probably get 
a better price during the spring months 
than would be possible if they were 
unorganized. 


marketing an average of 100 gallons 
of milk a day during the months of 
January, February and March. Dur- 
ing the months of April, May and June 
he would then be allowed to market at 
the association price of $3.50 his milk 
up to a limit of 133 gallons. All that 
he produced over that amount would 
be at the condensory price of $2.50. 
Men who did not produce in winter 
also would have to market at the con- 
densory price during the flood season 
of milk, which is the spring months. 
Starting with July, when usually there 
is no surplus milk, the men would 
again start on the same basis. 

This method will protect the winter 
milkers and will also divert the surplus 
milk into channels where it can be 
used at the price which it costs. It 
also will discourage surplus production 
at a time when not needed. This sur- 
plus milk’ usually is the factor which 
has been used in the past to break the 
bargaining power of the marketing or- 
ganizations. 

The only other solution of equalizing 
production that has been suggested up 


to the present time is to provide a 
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E. H. CUNNINGHAM 


definite program of work. 


of the Iowa federation. 


Thirty-fifth. 
tion work. He states: 


attractive to young people. 


for that class of work. 





The Farm Bureau Album 


Towa has chosen a man as secretary of her state federation who has 
shown that he can make his own way. 
Wisconsin fifty years ago, went to common schools there and came to 
He started to work in Manson, Iowa, as 2 
farm hand. Later he worked on a stock farm in Newell, Iowa. 
he started on his own account as a tenant farmer. 
Later he went to Buena Vista and worked in the 
real estate and insurance business. 
able business in life has been to buy run-down or 
poorly-drained farms and convert them 
able properties. 
county which he operates and which is devoted to 
cattle feeding and general farming. 
he ever made any money farming he said: 
My money has been made on the increase in 
You will 
Farming as a business has paid very small 
At a recent meeting of the federation 
in Chicago “Ed” Cunningham made a name for him- 
self in the minds of the corn 
when he protested on the floor of the meeting against the fluent oratory 
that was getting the federation nowhere. 
If he pursues this policy in his Iowa work he 
will have the support of every Farm Bureau member. 
“Ed” Cunningham in public affairs should help him put across the work 
He was in the Thirty-third, Thirty-fourth and 
Thirty-fifth General Assemblies and was speaker of the house during the 
He has been all over Iowa the past winter doing organiza- 
“The whole effort of everybody that is connected 
with the Farm Bureau work should be to stabilize farming. 
The farmers should be well paid. 
we must court Europe for a class of people which will accept poor pay 
We can never build a high class of American 
citizenship if that condition prevails.” 


E. H. Cunningham was born in 


In 1897 


His most profit- 


into desir- 
He now owns 890 acres in Howard 


When asked if 
“Very 


find that is true of most lowa 
belt representatives 


He emphasized the need of a 
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The important factor in the market- 
ing of whole milk for city consumption 
is to control the production so that it 
is of a constant quantity, both winter 
and summer. The production must ap- 
proximately meet the needs of the 
community without producing a decid- 
ed surplus. This means that men who 
supply whole milk for city trade must 
be winter milkers as well as summer 
milkers, and that the organization be 
so constructed and run as to control 
production to the amount needed. 


The Des Moines men are now study- 
ing a plan of favoring the winter pro- 
ducers so as to be able to hold their 
milk supply more constant. The plan 
which they are studying is to use the 
months of January, February and 
March as the basis and allow the milk 
producer to be credited with one-third 
increase over this amount to sell at 


the regular whole milk price during 
the flush season of the spring months. 
The surplus of the milk will then be 
sold at a price at which the factories 
can use it on a condensory basis. 

This can be shown by a concrete ex- 
Suppose Mr. Jones has been 


ample. 


wide spread between the summer price 
and the winter price. This is unsatis- 
factory to the distributer, as it means 
a violent fluctuation in the price of 
milk to the consumer. It also is detri- 
mental to the producer, as it does not 
guarantee the winter producer any spe- 
cial benefit in summer price over the 
man who is merely’a summer milker. 
The consumer also is hurt on such 2a 
proposition, as he will decrease his 
consumption of milk under a system 
where the price fluctuates badly back 
and forth. 





Farmers Finding Poor Seed Corn 


Many disappointments are being reg- 
istered all over the corn belt on seed 
corn. The situation is not critical, as 
in 1918, but it is one that deserves 
attention. The corn last year was well 
matured, so that as a rule little atten- 
tion was paid to seed in many locali- 
ties. A period of very wet weather 
followed by severe zero weather left 
much of the corn that was not prop- 
erly dried and stored in a weakened 
or dead condition. Much of the late- 








picked corn or that taken from the 
cribs is spotted, that is, only a portion 
of the ear will grow. 

Sac county, Iowa, reports the fol- 
lowing tests: Corn that was selected 
early and properly cared for germi 
anted 93 per cent strong. Corn that 
was selected at husking time but well 
housed germinated 90. Corn that was 
selected at husking time but poorly 
housed tested 81. Corn that was se- 
lected out of the crib this winter and 
spring tested 79 per cent. 

Some reports from ‘Nebraska show 
a wider variation. Five samples from 
Clay county showed a variation from 
26 to 76 per cent. Samples taken from 
the corn shown at the Storm Lake, 
Iowa, corn show vary from 12 to 96 
per cent strong. The tests so far seem 
to indicate that the early selected corn 
that was well taken care of is in good 
shape, but that the only way to be on 
the safe side is to test. 


Cost of Production Studies 
Started 


Detailed cost of production work has 
been started on thirty farms in Mar- 
shall county, by the Iowa federation. 
This is the first of the work along the 
line of the cost studies that has been 
definitely approved. George H. War- 
wick will have immediate charge of 
this work in Marshall county this year 
He will visit each farm at least once 
a month, spending at least half a day 
at each one, checking over the previ 
ous month’s records, weighing up feed 
and doing whatever is necessary to 
secure accurate records on all enter 
prises of the farm, including crops and 
live stock. 

H. B. Munger, who has general di- 
rection of this work as chairman of 
the committee, writes: ‘We have felt 
that work of this kind is fundamental 
to any other work on cost of produc- 
tion that is done later, and will serve 
as a check on such work as is done in 
a more extensive manner. It is prob- 
able that the federation will later ap- 
prove plans for survey work to secure 
production costs. I feel that the sur- 
vey method is reliable, but the de 
tailed cost accounts will serve as a 
check on this work.” 








State Veterinarian Issues Permits— 
Information has been received from 
the state veterinarian’s office that per- 
mits have been issued for the use of 
hog cholera serum and virus to the 
men who passed the January examina- 
tion. No information was given out as 
to the number which passed the exami- 
nation. Permits are also being issued 
to those who used their permits last 
year,-upon the return of their last 
year’s permits. A large number of men 
from Polk county and several other 
counties are applying for the next ex- 
amination. Neither the state veterina- 
rian nor the officers of the college at 
Ames have given out the date for this 
examination. It seems that the veteri- 
narian is realizing that the farmers are 
in earnest in regard to their rights un- 
der the present hog cholera law. 





Ohio Campaigns Net 19,000 Members 
—Incomplete returns show that nearly 
19,000 Farm Bureau members were s& 
cured during the membership cam- 
paigns conducted in thirteen Ohio 
counties, beginning February ist, 
der the supervision of the Farm Bureau 
Federation. The solicitation is still 
going on in these counties. The reports 
show that the farmers are taking 4 
greater interest in the Farm Bureau 
since the fee was placed at $10 a yeat 
than when it was $1. 
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A Suggestion to the Farm Bureau 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was much interested in reading 
your article in the last issue of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on “Conferences.” I 
heartily agree with you that little can 
be accomplished by further confer- 
ences with the packers or other busi- 
ness interests until the necessary in- 
formation upon which to base such 
conferences is in the hands of the 
farmers’ representatives. 

In my opinion, one of the first 
things the National Federation of 
Farm Bureaus should do is to create 
a permanent committee composed of 
the most competent men to be found, 
whose duty it would be to collect and 
classify information in regard to the 
cost of producing farm crops and live 
stock, the size of such crops and the 
number of animals that will be ready 
for market in the near future, the de- 
mand for such products both at home 
and abroad, the cost of producing 
farm products as compared with the 
cost of producing other commodities, 
the profit derived from the sale of 
farm products as compared with the 
profit derived from the sale of other 
products, the comparative percentage 
of the consumer’s dollar secured by 
the farmer and the people who han- 
die farm products, comparative hours 
of labor on the farm and elsewhere, 
comparative compensation of farm and 
other labor, and the thousand and one 
other questions entering the problem 
of the production and distribution of 
farm products. It is necessary to have 
exact information on these subjects 
before definite action in the direction 
of securing equity for agriculture can 
be taken. Much of this information is 
already available in the.files of our 
agricultural colleges, experiment sta- 
tions, agricultural extension workers, 
county agents -and the agricyltural 
press, and the first step should be to 
collect and classify the large volume 
of information already available. 

As soon as sufficient information 
is available upon which to base such 
action, and once a year thereafter, or 
at such other infrequent intervals as 
changing conditions might demand, I 
would have this committee determine 
a fair selling price for farm products 
based upon the supply and demand 
and cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit. This action should be 
subject to the approval of the execu- 
tive committee and officers of the Na- 
tional Federation. 

I think it would be well to first set 
the price of a single important non- 
perishable product, such as _ wheat, 
which could be easily held on the 
farms if necessary. The fixing of 
prices by the federation would no 
doubt precipitate a fight. The inter- 
ests that have been waxing fat for 
these many years by setting and ma- 
nipulating prices of farm products 
heed not be expected to give up with- 
out a struggle, their opportunity of 
Making easy money at the expense of 
the farmer. If we must have such a 
fight, however, the sooner we make 
preparations for it and start the scrap 
the sooner will the issue be settled. 


As soon as the price of any farm 
Product is fixed by the federation, 
I think this action should be given the 
Widest possible publicity and the mem- 
bers of the federation asked to sus- 
tain such action by withholding prod- 
ucts from the market or reducing pro- 
duction if necessary. I believe a suf- 
ficient number of farmers to make 
such action effective would gladly take 
Such a step as soon as they are con- 
Vinced the federation really means 
business. Farmers are very much in 
€arnest at the present time in de- 
Manding action that will give them a 
fair deal. They believe the fact that 
the farmer is not getting equitable 
treatment as compared with many oth- 
& classes has been sufficiently dis- 
cussed and is well established. They 
think the debate should soon be closed 
ald definite action taken. They are 
&ipecting the Federation of Farm Bu- 
Teaus to take vigorous action looking 


to the protection of the farmers’ in- 
terests and unless it does I very much 
fear it will not be able to command 
the continued support of farmers. 

What the farmers want the federa- 
tion to do is to go right to the heart 
of the big fundamental principles in- 
volved in the production and distribu- 
tion of farm vroducts and the better- 
ment of rural conditions. They do 
not believe that the federation can 
afford to spend much time at present 
with such small matters as trying to 
secure a cent or two more a bushel 
for wheat or trying to detect an occa- 
sional slip in the stock yards scales, 
no matter how important these mat- 
ters may be. Neither do they believe 
that the federation should become 2 
mere agency for the distribution of ag- 
ricultural information designed to in- 
crease production. We already have 
several highly efficient agencies in 
this connection in the agricultural 
press, the experiment stations, the 
county agents, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. They do 
think, however, that no effort or ex- 
pense should be spared in getting into 
position to set the price on agricul- 
tural products. 

Farmers are getting very, very 
weary of seeing the other fellow set 
the price on farm products as well as 
his own, in seeing other laborers work 
six or eight hours per day and re- 


his return. The old-fashioned sabot- 
age was for the purpose of doing dam- 
age. The restriction of production 
was incidental. The new kind is for 
the purpose of restricting production. 
Damage is incidental. In both cases, 
however, the damage is due to the re- 
striction of production and the damage 
done falls on the general public. 
Wise choice of production is not sa- 
botage in either the old or new sense. 
Wise choice of production is the pro- 
gram by which the producer seeks to 
utilize the fundamental law of supply 
and demand. The law of supply and 
demand is the principle upon which 
our economic system of free enterprise 
works. The assumption is that a great 
and increasing demand for a product 
will stimulate production of that prod- 
uct and that a small and decreasing 
demand for a product will shut off or 
slacken the production of that product. 
To know the law of supply and de- 
mand as it operates in your own field 
of business is not only good business, 
but good citizenship. For the producer 
that produces the product most de- 
manded not only insures himself of a 
good price, but at the same time as- 
sures the consumer that the goods 
which he most ardently demands is 
forthcoming. If it were not for the 
fact that producers increase their prod- 
ucts when the demand for the product 
increases, and decrease production 
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CALF CLUB SHOW AND SALE 

















Stimulation of interest of the boys and girls of the farm in pure-bred 
live stock is an important work that nearly everyeFarm Bureau takes up. 
The Story County, Iowa, Calf Club recently showed the boys and girls 
of the county the money value in raising good stock when the three prize 
calves sold for $800, $1,350, and $325, 
winning stock in the photograph are, from left to right, Charles Freed, of 
Kelly; Minerva Storing and Beulah Storing, of Slater. 


respectively. The owners of the 








ceive two or three times as much as 
the farmer gets for working ten or 
twelve hours per day, and in seeing 
the so-called fair price committee rule 
that it is legitimate for dealers in 
farm products to make a profit on each 
sale of from 20 to 30 per cent while 
the farmer makes less than 5 per cent 
only once each year on his business. 
The farmer is not seeking any undue 
advantage nor does he desire any 
thing radical or revolutionary that will 
work an injustice on any other class 
of society, but he does want equity 
and justice and to this he thinks he is 
entitled. 
ARTHUR GOSS. 
Indiana. 





Wise Choice of Production 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your editorial on “Sabotage,” in 
the March 26th issue, you inferred 
that there is a vast difference between 
sabotage and wise choice of produc- 
tion. You stated in that editorial the 
difference between the old-fashioned I. 
W. W. sabotage and the new monop- 
oly sabotage. The old-fashioned sa- 
botage was an example of a workman 
who threw his pitchfork into the cyl- 
inder to stop the machine. The new- 
fashioned is like a skilled physician 
who absents himself from practice for 
a time that he may charge higher 
rates to his clamoring patients upon 


when the market is glutted, we would 
have no economic organization, and 
both producer and consumer would be 
in a sad plight indeed. 

The fault of the farmer in the past 
has been that he has not grown or 
raised this or that product with any 
concrete knowledge of the present de- 
mand, much less with any knowledge 
of the possible, sometimes inevitable, 
future demand for that product. The 
result has been that the great refin- 
ing concerns, the packers, the flour 
millers, the cotton brokers, and numer- 
ous other people who have known the 
demand, both present and future, have 
bought and sold the farm products at 
the time and at the price which gave 
them the profit. 


The farmer who produces hogs this 
year because he made money off of 
hogs last year, is producing by habit, 
not by judgment. The farmer who pro- 
duces hogs today because he knows 
what the amount of available pork in 
store is, and knows that the inevita- 
ble demand for pork tomorrow will 
make hog prices high, is producing by 
judgment. If, however, his knowledge 
of the amount of available pork in 
store today and his knowledge of the 
demand of tomorrow lead him to pro- 
duce corn and not hogs for the mar- 
ket, he is not practicing sabotage in 
any sense whatsoever. He is prac- 
ticing wise choice of production. By 
practicing wise choice of production he 


not only profits himself, but benefits 
the consuming public by right of the 
fact that he is sending to the market 
tomorrow the very thing the consumer 
most wants. 

The cry that the farmer is practic- 
ing sabotage who refuses to raise hogs 
when hog prices are falling, or refuses 
to produce wheat when some one is 
juggling the law of supply and de 
mand, is the cry of those who don’t 
believe in the law of supply and de- 
mand, or at least don’t believe in al- 
lowing either the producer or con- 
sumer to make use of it. The great 
need of the farmers is for experts rep- 
resenting them who will study the 
world’s market, the world’s supplies, 
and the world’s demands. The benefit 
which will be derived from such ex- 
pert study will not accrue to the 
farmer alone, but to all who depend 
upon the wise production of that great 
mass’ of consumable goods’. which 
comes from the farm and upon which 
all people depend and in which all peo- 
ple should be interested. 

Sabotage is a means by which the 
law of supply and demand may be 
thwarted. Wise choice of production 
is an inevitable part of the correct 
working of the law of supply and de- 
mand. The farmer never has prac 
ticed sabotage. He probably never 
shall. He hasn’t always practiced wise 
choice of production, but he is going 
to do it in the immediate future if the 
first steps taken by the Farm Bureau 
movement is any index to his pur 
poses. ’ 

CARL E. TAYLOR. 

Missouri. 





Steel Posts in Concrete 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read with interest an article in 
your issue of Februnary 20th in refer- 
ence to the setting of steel fence posts 
in concrete. 

This method is not at all new. It 
was tried out sixteen or eighteen years 
ago and was found to be of little use. 

In the first place, the great advan- 
tage of the steel post is in the fact 
that it can be driven into the ground, 
thereby eliminating the expense and 
time necessary to dig post holes. We 
guarantee the steel post to stand up in 


any soil where a wood or concrete 
post will stand up. 
A number of years ago the steel 


posts we were using did not have an 
underground anchor plate and in some 
cases they were pushed out of line by 
stock during the wet season. This 
fault was entirely overcome when the 
underground anchorage system was 
devised. 

The efficiency of a spring steel post 
is largely due to the fact that it is 
not held firmly at the ground line. It 
has the cushion of soft earth to take 
up shocks and will not bend or buckle 
at the ground line, at the same time 
being held firmly in place by the un- 
derground anchorage. If a collar of 
concrete is placed at or above the 
ground line, it is equivalent to holding 
the post in a vise and the chearing 
point is made at the junction of the 
steel and concrete, hence it is easier to 
bend or buckle a steel post that is 
placed in concrete than one that is 
driven into the ground. The correo 
sion will take place at the junction 
of the steel and concrete just the same 
as at the ground line. 

Posts that were placed in concrete 
eighteen or twenty years ago showed 
the same deterioration as those driven 
in the ground. 

A much more economical and satis- 
factory procedure would be to paint 
the metal post at the ground line 
about every five years. If this prac- 
tice were followed, the post would be 
practically everlasting. This proced- 
ure should be followed, whether the 
post is pointed or galvanized. 

In view of the experience of the 
leading post companies, we were 
somewhat surprised at the informa 
tion contained in this article. 

BROOKE ANDERSON. 

Cook County, Illinois. 
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Siagiatrece and ovensre oft owing free. Gtves horses more pull- 
fing pow: Saves strain on horses. Saves wear on eveners. For 
@rery Lae my at two, three, +74 five, six or more horses 

Proven in years’ arm. Patented June 10. 1919 

Just whet you have needed. a year, but couldn't buy. le 

in one piece for all evene 
—~ you onl pest them sm alivgy on your rig. Complete in- 
@ermation from the fact: immediately 
Sold at dealers, or from iy factory direct if your 4 aler has not 
CLEMENS CLEVIS CO., Minneapolis, Minn. Sales 





Protect Your 
Fordson 
Radiator 


Your unprotected radiator is 
ponmantty in danger of punc- 
tures from standing cornstalks 
in fields and from ~~ or 
sharp weeds at the end of furro 
Save yourself all trouble, beep at a ex 
of radiator damage by protecting your 
80n with the 
OFFEMAN 
RADIATOR SHIELD 
FOR FORDSON weHASTERS 


Rigidly constructed of solid steel bars, *3- 16 
inch thick—will last as long as your trac- 
tor. ‘Does not impair the cooling efficiency 
of radiator. 
Easy, simple and quick to attach—just re- 
move the four qbolts. Finished battleship 
re y. Weighs 24 pounds 

Jon"t take the chance—$10, Sage the com- 
plete Shield—order one to 

COFFMAN 


NUFACTURIN 
Box ene. sliaased 


ord- 





No. 2 cured Cow H 

(Green Hides eo oa 

No. 4 Horse Hide, 

Glue hides, small horse 

sheep pelts bought at Tichest market value. 
Your check will be matied within 24 hours 
after I get your shipme.t. The publisher 
of this paper or your neighbor who ships to 
me is my reference. 

Ship to tne hide, wool and fur house of ft 


UMBAUG 


Sta. 











Clean Straw 
BIGGER PROFITS 


Ordinary stackers blow 
all dirtinto straw .The 
4 —- — 4 tall ost out 


makes 
. ith 10 to 30% leas 
Cleaned straw and cha® dropped 2 2 eas poe, 
blest. Save time and —— 
LINK 4-in-1 Stacker Hood 
matiea better stark “says WD. Campbell, Haze and 


aids be. Hundred: fs Endorse tt qe feos = 


tacks that heap. Send pos Le aeeced 
Link: MFC. CO. Dept. 300 4 ~ 





















ce net; SO including 
po Sep0 re or barre! w! re 
oll be best known to k‘ll lice on hogs 
mites in . hen-house. R ar ONCE are ad- 
e wlll ship ver you want the ofl, WRITE 
ar TODAY -for Cpt list of AUTO OS AND 
We sett ONLY CONSUMERS. 
NEBRASKA FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE Of CO. 
Dept. G. 802 Dougies St.. Omaha. Neb. 








LUMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! building materia! at 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


A you. One even eposniier Ay * ~~ th yon oo os 
complete list of what y 


FARMERS CUMBER ES. 


_2442 BOYD STR 
A city girl, — 


WANTED! years old, wishes a place 


with a good farm family; am willing to work and 
tearn, besides some housework, wish to help in 
garden, orchard, with poultry, and to do light farm 
work. Miss Amy V. Washkewick, 466 Cleveland 
Street, Brooklyn, New York 

—RENKEN'S Sure Catch. 


TRA For description and price 
write A. F. Renken Trap Co., 
Bex 475, Crete, Nebraska. 

REID'S VWELLOW DEN 
Early strain, teste 98%. Ear or phate $3.50 
bushel. Prompt shipment. WILLIAM C. DE 
WALL, Grower, Gibson City. Illinois, 


The Hand 
Stallion Service ecerd 


Every stallion owner needs the *‘Handy” 
Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, bound fm cloth covers. Just fite the 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, 
60c each Send orders to WALLACKS' 
FARMER, Des Moines, Lowa. 


























TIMELY FARM TOPICS 








Seed Corn Situation 
Reports are coming in from various 
parts of the corn belt showing that 
seed corn is not in as good condition 
as most people expected. Harrison 
county just completed a test of nine- 
ty-three samples which have been re- 
ceived from all of the townships in the 
county, which show the following re- 
sults: 

“Total test of all samples submitted, 
81 1-3 per cent; crib picked, 71 per 
cent; selected at husking time, 74 per 
cent; 1918 corn, 95 per cent; picked 
on or about September Ist, 93 per 
cent; early corn (90 days), 83 per cent. 
A large number of samples ranged 
from 33 to 70 per cent, and we had a 
few 100 per cent samples.” 

Report from the extension depart- 
ment at Ames states: “The seed corn 
supply for 1920 is by no means all 
good. Agents should be on their guard 
and not allow farmers to overlook this 
important matter.” 

From Seward county, Nebraska, 
there comes a similar report. The 
county agent there has completed a lot 
of tests which show that the average 
test is 78 per cent, with the different 
tests running from 60 to 100 per cent. 


The Rag Doll 


A very satisfactory method of test- 
ing seed corn has been made by use 
of a simple piece of muslin as was 
illustrated in our March 5th issue. 
This arrangement allows for 100 ears 
of corn and makes possible the ear 
test which will likely have to be used 
on a great deal of the corn this year. 
The tests which have been run so far 
show that in a large number of ears 
a portion of the ear is good and other 
parts of it are bad. This was due 
probably to the extremely cold weath- 
er which came on before the corn was 
thoroly dried. If one does not care 
to use such a large tester as the one 
illustrated for 100 ears, it is very easy 
to make it smaller so that it will ac- 
commodate only twenty ears. Regard- 
less of whether one uses the rag doll 
or some other method, it is essential 
that one get a thoroly accurate test 
of what the seed will really do. 








Breed Your Good Mares 


There is probably no serious short- 
age of horses as yet in this country, 
but indications on every hand point 
to the fact that such a shortage is 
coming very fast. The demand for 
good horses and mules is increasing in 
the cities. The farm demand is in- 
creasing. There is a_ shortage of 
mules in many localities, and people 
are beginning to realize that tractors 
and trucks can not replace horses in 
small fields and on short hauls. Your 
own conditions must decide whether 
you can afford to raise horses or not. 
Under the majority of farm condi- 
tions, we believe that it will pay to 
breed your good mares to the best 
draft stallion that you can find. We 
believe that future conditions will 
make such an industry profitable. 


Sheep Shearing Time 

In most places we are now in the 
midst of the sheep shearing work. 
This is an important work, but it is 
one that does not receive the atten- 
tion that it deserves in many places 
as it is a side line. Sheep should be 
sheared when they are dry. A clean 
place should be provided in which to 
do the work. If the sheep are sheared 
in a place where there is a lot of 
straw and litter it will make the wool 
sell for that much less money. Each 
fleece should be tied separate and pa- 
per twine instead of binding twine 
will pay good dividends. The parti- 
cles of the binding twine get into the 
wool and as they will not take the 





The wool should be stored in a dry 
place until it is marketed, for it will 
absorb considerable moisture if in a 
damp place and this does not benefit 
it. Special wool sacks can be gotten 
to ship the wool in which will hold 
from 200 to 300 pounds. 





Farm Wages in Iowa 


Reports from fifty-seven Iowa coun- 
ties indicate that wages for single 
men so far run from $50 to $100 with 
board, and for married men from $60 
to $120. The average for these fifty- 
seven counties is $68.25 for single men 
and $74.22 for married men. The uni- 
versal report is that help is very 
scarce and of very poor quality. Some 
five counties of the fifty-seven report 
either that there is sufficient help, or 
that tthe situation can be handled. A 
large number of the counties report 
that farmers prefer to do without ex- 
tra help rather than pay the high 
wages asked, and that many are seed- 
ing down the land which they will not 
be able to farm with their own help. 





A Mixture for Pigs 


The University of Illinois gives out 
the following formula for a mineral 
mixture for hogs. They say that i¢ is 
as good as you can buy and a great 
deal cheaper. Charcoal one bushel, 
wood ashes one bushel, salt eight 
pounds, air slacked lime eight pounds, 
sulphur four pounds, pulverized cop- 
peras two pounds. This mixture is to 
be put in a covered trough where it 
will be accessible to the pigs. It will 
help keep down the crop of worms. 
They also state that plenty of sunlight 
will put vim, vigor and vitality in the 
pigs. There is no question but that 
they are right. 


What Is Good Seed? 


At this season of the year most men 
will claim that good seed is that which 
will grow. This is partially true, but 
a great deal of corn which will grow 
will not necessarily produce a heavy 
yield. Some men will answer the 
question,of what is good seed by stat- 
ing that it is the kind of corn which 








will win at the local show. Under 


usual circumstances, we think that 
this answer is partly correct, but in a 
great many cases good corn show is 
not necessarily good yielding corn. 
Our answer to the question in regard 
to what is good seed would be that 
which will make a heavy yield. This 
will necessarily have to be corn which 
will grow; it is corn which will make 
a good show, as it must be well bred 
in order to yield well; but the under. 
lying essential in finding out what is 
good seed is the yield test. This can 
only be brought about by the contests 
which are similar to those that are be- 
ing run this year by the Iowa Corn 
Growers’ Association. 


Drainage 
It is going to be expensive this year 
to drain land, but it is difficult to 
guess when it will be any cheaper. 
The main question for one to decide is 
whether or not the extra produce 
which one will receive in the next few 
years. due to drainage, will not more 
than offset the extra cost which drain- 
age will require under present condi- 
tions. Good tile, laid properly, with 
enough depth to make them efficient, 
is one of the best investments in the 
corn belt at the present time. Even 
under present high prices, we do not 
believe that tiling is as liable to be 
over-capitalized as many of the pro- 
motion schemes which are being float- 

ed at the present time. 


Girl Farmers 
We are receiving inquiries from 
eastern girls who think they would 
like to do farm work in the west this 
summer. If any of our readers think 
they would like to take a chance on 
this sort of help, they might send us 

their names and addresses. 


Beef Clubs 


The number of loca? clubs organ- 
ized for the purpose of supplying beef 
to their members during the summer 
is increasing. From eighteen to twen- 
ty-five farmers are sufficient to form 
such a club. This number will con- 
sume a steer every week. One mem- 
ber of the club has charge of the butch- 
ering, getting six,dollars for each ani- 
mal butchered. The members of the 
club are present every butchering day 
with their automobiles, and get the 
meat home promptly. 
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‘Shearing Ewes Before Lambing 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a flock of pure-bred Shrop- 
shire ewes that are lambing at the 
present time, and of course I have to 
keep them shut up in the barn most of 
the time. They have very heavy wool 
and consequently suffer to some ex- 
tent from the warmth. 

Now, what I want to know is this: 
How would it do to breed these ewes 
to commence lambing about the 15th 
of March, and shear them about the 
first of March preceding? In that way 
there would be no wool about the ud- 
ders to confuse the lambs, and it would 
do away with the disagreeable task of 
tagging a little later on and make it 


much more comfortable for the ewes 
during lambing time. They would not 
suffer from the cold, as I have a good 
place for them. Then how would it do 
to shear them again about the first of 


September? How would this wool sell 
jin comparison with other wool?” 

Tom C. Stone, extension sheep spe- 
cialist at Ames, answers this query 
as follows: 

“T believe it will be all right to have 
the ewes bred so that they will com- 
mence lambing about the 15th of 
March, and it will be all right to shear 
them the first of March, that is, if the 
shearer is careful in handling them. 
I very much prefer shearing the ewes 
two weeks before lambing than imme- 
diately after lambing. Oftentimes 
when ewes are sheared immediately 
after lambing they become chilled and 
dry up. 

“I do not see any advantage in shear- 
ing again about the first of September. 
It seems to me that once a year is suf- 
ficient in this part of the country. We 
should be content with growing one 
real good crop of wool a year. If your 
inquirer sheared the first of Septem- 
ber this wool would be quite short and 
for this reason would sell for clothing 
wool. If he sheared again on the first 
of March this wool would be short and 
therefore the entire ewe’s clip would 
sell for clothing wool rather than for 
combing wool. There usually is a dif- 
ference of 8 or 10 cents a pound be- 
tween clothing and combing wool, in 
favor of the latter. I therefore believe 
that a man would lose by shearing the 
ewes twice a year rather than once.” 





The Future Demand for Draft 
Horses 


If there was ever a time when the 
county adviser should come out strong- 
ly for the breeding of good draft horses 
itis now. That feeling of doubt which 
has been existing in the minds of many 
of our agricultural thinkers is now be- | 
ing swept away, slowly but surely. 
There is no longer any question about 
whether or not a farmer should be 
raising a few good draft colts each 
year. The draft horse business is 
coming back, and much faster than 
most people had any idea it would. 

Farm sales everywhere indicate that 
there is an increasing searcity of big 
work horses, and that this condition is 


becoming very acute in many commu- 
nities. When farmers will readily pay 
$500 to $600 for a draft team of mares 


or geldings, as has been done recently, 


and when 1,000 to 1,200-pound horses 
sell in the same auction for $75 to 
$100, there is no doubt about what 
farmers are thinking over in their 
Minds. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that another twelve months will 


see a great change in horse breeding, 
and that long before farmers will be 
able to raise a crop of draft colts and 
frow them until they are ready to 
Work, there will be the biggest de- 
mand for weighty drafters the business 
has ever seen. 

First-class draft horses are very 
Scarce. A Chicago commission man 
has an order for 250 draft horses for 
the Consumers’ Coal Company. This 
Man has been able to secure only 35 
head in four weeks, because this firm 
Wants horses weighing 1,600 to 1,700 
Pounds, sound and of good ages. This 


head for these horses, but even at such 
prices it is impossible to find enough 
horses with such requirements to sup- 
ply the demand. 

Every county adviser should lose no 
time in telling his people that they 
should breed their mares to a good 
draft stallion. However, every pos- 
sible emphasis should be laid on the 
fact that it always pays best to pat- 
ronize a first-class sire, regardless of 
service fee. It is time well spent to 
take even a grade mare ten miles far- 
ther to breed her to a real sire; and in 
the case of a pure-bred mare distance 
should not even be considered if the 
mare is a good one. Breed her to the 
sire to which she should be mated, no 
matter how far it may be necessary 
to go. If it is too great a distance to 
go by” wagon road, ship her by train. 
It is always an unprofitable practice 
to breed a good mare, whether grade 
or pure-bred, to a common sire.—Ellis 
McFarland, Assistant Secretary, 
cheron Society of America. 





Growing Melons : 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have some sod on which I wish 
to grow melons this year. When should 
the sod be plowed? What is the best 
way of growing melons?” 

Melofis do best on rather sandy soil. 
Plowing can be done at any time that 
it is convenient in late April or early 
May. After plowing, the soil should 
be disked and harrowed at frequent in- 
tervals until it is in even better shape 
than for corn. Planting is best déne 
about May 20th. One method of plant- 
ing is to run a lister or a plow across 
the land, making the furrows about 
eight feet apart. The furrows are run 
both ways and the melons are planted 
at the intersections of the furrows. 
For muskmelons it is best to have the 
hills about five feet apart each way, 
whereas for watermelons eight or nine 
feet is better. If the soil is the usual 
sandy loam it is good policy to drop a 
forkful of manure at the bottom of the 
hill, cover it with a little earth and 
then plant fifteen or twenty seeds. It 
is best to plant thick, so that there 
will be enough for the cucumber 
beetles and at least two healthy plants 
by the end of June, when the beetles 
have done their worst. 





How Corn Uses Water 
(Continued from page | 205) 


which can get along with less water 
and still produce a good yield of grain? 
Professor Kiesselbach therefore tried 
out eleven different varieties of corn 
in his cans. Of all these, the most pro- 
ductive was Hogue’s Yellow Dent, that 
has long been acclimated in Nebraska. 
Pride of the North, however, yielded 
almost as much as Hogue’s Yellow 
Dent, and was decidedly more efficient 
in its use of water. Pride of the North 
was decidedly better than any other 
variety on test in the efficient use of 
water because it produced a rather 
large ear on a rather small stalk. The 
ears on the average weighed one and 
two-thirds times as much as the stalks, 
whereas the ears of most of the other 
varieties weighed only one to one and 
one-third times as much as the stalk. 
It would seem, therefore, that the key 
to getting a variety which will with- 
stand dry conditions most effectively 
is to select for a variety which bearsa 
large ear on a small stalk. To a cer- 
tain extent, of course, the two things 
are contradictory, but it is unquestion- 
ably true that some varieties produce 
just about twice as much in the way of 
stalks as other varieties, and yet pro- 
duce very little if any more in the way 
of ears. 

Professor Kiesselbach’s studies in 
the transpiration of corn are published 
in Research Bulletin No. 6 of the Ne- 
braska station at Lincoln. This bulle- 
tin is not so very inspiring, but it real- 
ly suggests a whole field of research 
which may very well prove to be de- 
cidedly worth while. Our very great- 
est progress in both the industrial and 
agricultural world has often followed 
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22x38-in. Rusher Thresher 


PORT HURON 


ONLY ONE MORE WEEK LEFT 


On April 30th, 1920, the contest closes. Are 
you going to win one of these cash prizes? Send 





Per- | 


us your opinion or reason why a farmer should 
own his own grain thresher. 


CASH PRIZES 


$25.00 for the best letter 
15.00 for the second best letter 
10.00 for the third best letter 
5.00 for the fourth best letter 
1.00 for the next five best letters 


This proposition is open to everyone. All prizes to be paid 
in cash. Each letter to be limited to 200 words. Each letter 
to reach Des Moines not later than April 30, 1920. 


Judging—All letters will be copied—no names or addresses 
shown—and submitted to the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer for 
judging. 

There are no “ifs” and “ands” about this proposition what- 
soever. We want your opinion and are willing to pay forit. Send 
all letters to PORT HURON MACHINERY CO., at Des Moines, 


WATCH FOR OUR AD IN A LATER ISSUE 
NAMING THE PRIZE WINNERS 


eply we will mail, free of charge, a combination 
calendar. Send in your letter today. 
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pocket rule an 


Port Huron Machinery Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
LitHe) 


JLORIDA FARM—600 sm Productive, high, 
dry, mainly hard-wood } 360 acres in culti- 
vation. Wire fences, suitable io bemdingn, Be near 4 ship- 
ping points. Fine 8-room house, bath, electric lights, 
telephone. Profitable 30 Jersey cow dairy, 225 high 
grade hogs, tractor, trucks, auto, 8 mules, full line 
implements, all included, $50,000. Terms. PARKER 
PAINTER, Ocala, Florida. 
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Silt loam, clay sub- 
Hardwood Cut-over Land foi (oom, ces cen. 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schools 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions. 
Easy terms. Also improved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 
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N. as vs. Show Corn 
To Wall ’ Farmer: 

I was ch interested in your pic- 
tures of » prize ears of corn and 
Tagged m: >» of nubbins. I could pick 
out of the nubbins at least one that 
would be worth betting on. After Ap- 
pomattox, the Virginians straggled 


home to start to ward off hunger from 
their homes. There was little seed 
corn in the state and every nubbin 
that could be raked together was used 


for seed. That year there was a fa- 
mous corn crop in Virginia, and still 
remembered by us old fellows. When 
the craze for corn shows was at its 
height, I was glad that there was a 


waking up among the farmers for bet- 
ter corn crops. But I could not see 
that the shows as conducted were to 
help as much as was needed in the 
getting of more corn an acre. It re- 
minded me of the old fad in breeding 
Jersey cows till the great Coomassie 
knocked the solid color fad to pieces. 
It looked to me as tho the growers 
Were crazed by a fad to make corn 
only to conform with an arbitrary 
score card and that the shows only 
demonstrated that one man had ears 
that came nearer to the score card 
demands than others. 

At a big corn show years ago I 
went around with a friend who was 
the judge and watched the scoring of 
sample after sample and finally the 
placing of the blue ribbon. Then I 
said that I perfectly agreed with him 
in his selection by the score card. 
But, said I, “can you certify that the 
corn with the blue ribbon will make 
more corn if used as seed than any 
of these other samples?” Of course 
he could not. Among the specimens 
shown by the experiment station, and 
not fer competition, were some fair- 
sized ears of Cock’s Prolific. They 
looked small beside the big ears of 
Reid and other varieties. But I told 
the judge that those little ears would 
make more corn on an acre of land 
where the summer was long enough, 
than any sample on the tables, for I 
had seen stalks of that corn with 
eight ears on them, and more have 
been reported. 

The corn ear shows have, as I said, 
waked up the farmer to the improve- 
ment of their corn in the matter of 
productiveness. It is generally as- 
sumed that barren male plants in 
the corn field were to be expected 
even on land that should make 75 to 
100 bushels an acre. But the work of 
one corn breeder in Maryland, Mr. Os- 
ear Collier, has shown that barren 
stalks are hereditary and can be bred 
out. This is done by simply forbid- 





Seeding Alfalfa and Clover With Corn 








oats in the rotation. 


the last cultivation. 


corn belt conditions. 








The object of seeding alfalfa and clover in corn is to do away with 


The method has been very little tried in the corn 
belt, altho in New England it has been used with good success. 
eorn belt conditions. hot, dry weather, combined with a heavy growth of 
corn, often discourages the young seeding. 

The photograph illustrates an excellent stand of alfalfa secured by 
drilling in the seed at the rate of eight pounds per acre at the time of 
By putting the corn rows three feet and eight inches 
apart, by giving level cultivation, and by using a special single horse drill, 
it seems possible to get a stand of alfalfa or clover in corn under normal 


Under 








len and thus prevent it transferring 
barrenness. Mr. Collier completely 
succeeded in weeding out barren 
plants. I went over his thirty-acre 
field and so did the officers of the 
Maryland experiment station, in every 
direction and down row after row, and 
we failed to find a stalk without an 
ear. It took several years to accom- 
plish this result, but this alone made 
a great increase in the crop, for year 
after year I have counted and esti- 
mated the percentage of barren stalks 
in an average good field of corn, and 
never found one less than 10 per cent. 
Mr. Collier’s field made 98% bushels 
an acre of dry shelled corn. Take 
10 per cent off each acre and his 
crop of near 3,000 bushels would have 
been far lower. This, then, is an im- 
portant point in breeding. 

But we want real corn shows and 
not corn bred to a fad. To make a 
real corn show bring in the corn on 
the stalk, cut to the ground. Notice 
the way the corn is borne, whether on 
a stout stalk sticking point up in the 
air or whether it hangs protected from 
wet and crows. Note the whole type 
of the corn plant as suited to the cli- 
mate. Then have a certified state- 
ment as to the yield an acre and the 


method of cultivation and seed breed- 
ing. 

We could learn a great deal from 
such a show. I will bet on your nub- 
bins. I have known many poor-look- 
ing ears to beat the show card ears. 

W. F. MASSEY. 

Salisbury, Md. 





Suggestions for the Farm Garden 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The farm garden has field work for 
a very active competitor, and unless it 


is to get the worst of it there must be 
careful planning and use of all helpful 
devices. 

My earliest theory was that, since 
the time for gardening was less 
abundant than the space, the garden 
ought to be laid out in long rows 
where it could be tended by the 
horses. Having adopted this theory I 
clung to it consistently and for a long 
time. But it did not suit my needs. 
The space required and the shape of 
the plot with its long rows far apart 
called for more chicken fence than I 
could afford. You know the rest. I 
tried going farther from the house 
than the chickens would, and then the 


wife had to trail the babies and her. 
self a long way thru hot sun or dewy 
grass for every little thing wanted. 
And it did not get all the cultivation 
it needed, either. 

Now I have made a compromise 
which suits me and probably will be 
useful to some others who have not 
tried it. Potatoes, most of the sweet 
corn, late plantings of beets for win- 
ter use, other roots, beans and cab- 
bage for winter use, may all be planted 
in the field far from the chickens. The 
other things that we want to use 
fresh thru the summer are planted 
near the house. The kitchen garden is 
33 feet by 66 feet, eight square roids, 
It is almost at the kitchen door, acces- 
sible alike for use and cultivation ig 
spare minutes. It is fenced absolutely 
chicken tight. 

So small a plot is of course difficult 
to plow. I do it with one big steady 
horse and he rests while I tug and 
drag the plow around and get up to 
the fence and into the corners. Itisa 
hard job, but it is soon over and there 
are no further troubles for that year. 
Everything is planted in rows four 
rods long and tended with a wheel hoa 
and plenty of attachments. There can 
be none of the old-fashioned formal 
beds, but there is a sufficient beauty 
all its own in eight square rods of fer- 
tile soil without a weed in it all sum- 
mer long, and every foot of it just 
bursting with good things to eat. 

Every family must find out for itself 
how much to plant. As a suggestion, 
we have found that for a family of four 
we want the following, the figures be- 
ing the number of lineal feet of row, 
per planting: Early peas 75 (do this 
twice), late peas 30 (double row for 
sticking), parsnips 25, beets 50 (do 
this twice), carrots 35, onion sets 60, 
lettuce 8, spinach 20, turnips 8, rad- 
ish 20 (do this several times), string 
beans 50 (twice), lima beans 16 hills, 
salsify 30, early cabbage 25 plants, to- 
matoes about a dozen (tomatoes for 
canning are best produced by putting a 
large planting in the field far from 
chickens). All this can be produced in 
abundance on eight square rods of rich 
soil. No attention has been paid to ro- 
tation, tho of course there are always 
spaces left by early things which can 
be occupied by later plantings. 

It is surprising how little time it 
takes to go over this garden with a 
wheel hoe and how easy it it to find 
that little time when all is so near at 
hand. Probably the mental attitude 
has most to do with making it easy. 
One is so proud of a little piece of 
soil perfettly tilled. And so it is so 
much fun to sit down to a tableful of 
garden “sass” and hear the wife brag 
on how rich she feels at having all 
that right at hand. A little wee garden 
for us, right at the kitchen door, and 
no chickens in it. 

ILLINOIS. 





ding any barren stalk to produce pol- 



























The Cherokee Guide Company 
Dept. A 
Cherokee, lowa 


Don’t Pay a Man to Drive Your Fordson Tractor 


Drive it from the binder or the seat of any implement with a Cherokee Guide. 
corners by using a Cherokee Hitch. Guide price $37.50; Hitch $12. Write for description. 
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You can dance till the very last note 


Somebody slips a new Columbia dance 
record into the Grafonola. Back go the rugs 
in a jiffy. And you’re off. 

After that you can dance to your heart’s 
delight with never a thought of stopping the 
motor when the end of a record is reached. 


The Columbia Non-Set Automatic Stop, 
found in Columbia Grafonolas exclusively, 
is the only automatic stop that requires ab- 
solutely no setting. You simply place the tone 
arm needle on the record, and the Grafonola 
stops itself just as the last strains die away. 


Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Get the New Columbia Nov- 
elty Record Booklet. Every 
Columbia Dealer has it. 
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Notes of the Breeds 











Breeders Unite in Clayton County, 
lowa—To promote better cattle, hogs 
and sheep in Clayton county, lowa, 
leading breeders met at Elkader and 
organized the Clayton County Live 
Stock Breeders’ Association. Henry 
Diers, of St. Olaf, was made president 
and County Agent M. F. McNown, sec- 
retary. A board of directors consist- 
ing of a representative of each of the 
different breeds of stock in the county 
will be chosen. The pure-bred stock 
movement has been progressing rap- 
idly in Clayton county the last two 
years. There are now two cow-testing 
associations in the county. One of 
these, the McGregor Cow Testing As- 
sociation, for five consecutive months 
has had the highest producing ten cows 
of any association in Iowa. The new 
county breeders’ association will pro- 
mote pure-bred stock interests. The 
immediate cause of its organization is 
the completion of a large live stock 
sales pavilion at Elkader. The build- 
ing is located beside the railroad 
tracks on the fair grounds. It is built 
of hollow tile, and contains a sales- 
room 60 feet square with a seating 
capacity of 400. A barn is in connec- 
tion, with accommodations for a hun- 
dred head of cattle. The pavilion and 
barn were built by contributions from 
a number of county live stock breed- 
ers. In organizing the county associa- 
tion, these men with unusual altruism 
turned the pavilion over to the county 
association, making them the custo- 
dians of it and authorizing its use for 
the general welfare of live stock in- 
terests in Clayton county. 


Nebraska for Live Stock Improve- 
ment—Preliminary to a complete sur- 
vey of the general agricultural condi- 
tions of the state, representatives of 
the college of agriculture extension 
service, the state Farm Bureau asso- 
ciation, and various county Farm Bu- 
reaus, meeting in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
March 4th, laid plans for a live stock 
survey to be conducted in connection 
with the campaign for pure-bred sires 
only. In codperation with the cam- 
paign of the United States Department 
of Agriculture for “better sires, better 
stock,” Nebraska has launched a cru- 
sade for “pure-bred sires only.” A 
survey will determine the number of 
pure-bred sires in use in the various 
counties and bring the campaign for 
improved stock to the attention of in- 
dividual farmers. A survey of the cat- 
tle in Gage county revealed that only 
3 per cent of the bulls in that county 
are pure-bred. So far, twenty county 
Farm Bureaus have adopted the “pure- 
bred sires only” work as one of their 
major projects this year. The cam- 
paign has just been launched, and it is 
probable that many more counties will 
take up the work. To such farm- 
steads as comply with the standards 
set in this project, emblems will be 
given by local Farm Bureaus, which 
will proclaim the fact, and which are 


designed to be nailed over the farm- | 


stead entrance or in some other con- 
spicuous place. 


Polk County Breeders Reorganize— 
Pure-bred breeders of Polk county, 
Iowa, have reorganized and adopted a 
definite membership fee for the year, 
which will be used in advertising in 
farm papers and in pushing the gen- 
eral work of the organization. The 
breeders are divided according to the 
class of live stock they represent, and 
a director is elected to have general 
charge of each general class of live 
stock, thus allowing greater specific 
cooperation in planning advertising 
and getting publicity material 
Group advertising by men of a certain 
breed will be encouraged, and an ef- 
fort will be made to get the live stock 
papers to issue special plans for this 
type of advertising 


out 


Nebraska Hampshire Breeders’ As- 
sociation 1e Hampshire Breeders’ 
Associatic eld a live meeting at Lin- 
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TRACTOR 





Sturdy and Reliable : 


“Just enough power” is not enough power. 
Reserve Power. That's 
what you get in the Klumb—a massive, compactly 
built, one-man tractor in which engine power goes direct 

to traction through the elimination of needless gears. You can 
do more work and better work with the Klumb because of its 
Has no troublesome bevel gears, no 
power-absorbing bull gears; belt pulley attached direct to motor shaft. All 

gears and bearings run in bath of oil—insures perfect lubrication; low forward- 
hitch of drawbar gives maximum traction. One of the most successful kerosene 
burners. Quality built in every detail; backed by a strong manufacturing concern. 
Free illustrated literature on request. Address Dept. 12 


DUBUQUE TRACTOR & TRUCK MANUFACTURING CO., Dubuque, Iowa 
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coln, Neb., recently. Arrangements 
were made for a pig club and premium 
fund sale to be held next fall and 
every member of the _ association 
agreed to give a good gilt to the sale. 
E. M. Little, of Clarks, was elected 
field secretary and will spend most of 
his time in the country promoting pig 
club interests of the breed. 

lowa Hampshire Men Plan Promo- 
tion Sale—At a meeting held in the 
morning before the F. W. Zimmer- 
man Hampshire sale at West Liberty, 
the members of the lowa Hampshire 
Breeders’ Association made plans to 
hold a promotion sale at West Lib- 
erty on September 29th. The plan is 
to sell close to 200 pigs on consign- 
ment from the leading herds of the 
state. Breeders present at the meet- 
ing agreed to send the best pig in 
their herds to the sale. Pigs are to be 
chosen by association representatives. 
The proceeds of the sale are to be di- 
vided equally between the state and 
the national association for use in pro- 
motion and pig club work. Judges for 
the Iowa state fair were selected, T. 


A. Flenner, Ashmore, IIL, and R. L. 
Pemberton, Le Grand, Iowa, being 
chosen, with R. C. Pollard, of Ne- 


hawka, Neb., as*alternate. 

Van Buren County, lowa, Sheep 
Breeders Meet—At the recent meeting 
of the Van Buren County Sheep Breed- 


; ers’ Association, much information was 





given the members concerning the op- 
erations of the past year. Mr. V. G. 
Warner was present to make plain 
the plans of the state association for 
this year. Mr. J. A. Craig was re- 
elected president; G. O. Summers, of 
Cantril, secretary-treasurer, and the 
following men for directors: C. W. 
Sheets, Des Moines; O. A. Yonker, 
Jackson; Will Michael, Village; C. P. 
silbert, Lick Creek; C. L. Beswick, 





Cedar; E. J. Williams, Union; J. J. 
Beggs, Van Buren; L. W. Fowler, Ver- 
non; Ernest» Beard, Farmington; Levi 
Cummings, Bonaparte; George Bar- 
ker, Washington; Sam Downs, Harris- 





burg; George Walter, Henry; V. N. 
Casady, Chequest. 
Percheron Secretary—Ellis McFar- 


land has been appointed secretary of 
the Percheron Society of America— 
succeeding Wayne Dinsmore, who has 
become secretary of the Horse Asso- 
ciation of America. Mr. MacFarland 
has been assistant to Mr. Dinsmore 
since 1914. Prior to that his life was 
spent on a horse-breeding farm, except 
for the four years during which he at- 
tended the Illinois Agricultural Col- 
lege. 


Champion Butter Cow of Indiana— 
Mrs. M. A. Covode, who lives near No- 
blesville, Indiana, owns Sweet Rose 
Meadowbrook, the champion butter 
cow in Indiana. This Jersey cow has 
a record of 512.26 pounds of butterfat 
in 7,678.2 pounds of milk in her sec- 
ond year of milking 
record up to last September she was 
the third best butter cow in the United 
States. 


Scotch Shorthorn Sells High—The 
Shorthorn bull, Millhills Comet, which 
won first at the Perth Spring Show in 
Scotland this year, was sold at auc- 
tion to Mr. J. J. Elliott, of Guelph, Can- 
ada, for $25,000. 
was a close second in the bidding. The 


a bull of outstanding reputation in 
Scotland. 





Two-Row Cultivators 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Concerning the use of two-row cul 
tivators: I used one in Nebraska for 





According to her | 


An Argentina breeder | 


six years, on soil that was nearly al- 
ways loose and mellow, and I always 
considered I could do as good a job of 
cultivating as any one could with a 
riding rig. Since moving to Missouri, 
where I have a much heavier soil that 
gets badly run together at times, | find 
it difficult to make much headway 
with the two-row cultivator unless con- 
ditions are right. The ground 
be in a reasonably loose and mellow 
condition. For a right down A 1 good 
job I think a good walking plow can't 
be beaten. 

I also noted a subscriber wanted to 
know if cane mixed with corn would 
make a good silage combination. [ 
tried it out for the first time last year; 
have just reached the bottom of my 
silo and consider that for milk 
cows it made a fine grade of silage, 
tho I don’t know as I would call it 
any better than all corn silage. MY 
object in mixing the two was to be 
more sure of a good yield as this was 
planted pretty late and our late plant 
ed corn here is at times severely dam- 
aged by corn pests. I drilled it, aim- 
ing to put the corn about 12 to lf 
inches apart and have a cane plant for 
every corn plant. While it looks 
where standing to be a bigger crop 
than corn alone, I hardly think there 
would be much difference found if 
the crops were weighed, provided, of 
course, they both did equally well. It 
is hard to get an even stand as the 
cane seed will work to the bottom ol 


must 


my 


bull is sired by Cupbearer of Pollynie, the hopper in a very short time 


I think I shall try the combination 
again whenever I have an occasion t0 
put in a late planting. My cows did 
not scour on the feed. I could detect 
no différence whatever between it and 
straight corn silage. 

HOMER CHANDLER. 

Grundy County, Missouri. 
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“Beating the Game” is an interest- 
ing little booklet full of valuable in- 
formation you will be very much 
—- in. b havea - v ey 

mail to you u just it 
coupon ‘and mail Tt y s 


TODAY 


iscing be d faster and at less expense 
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A Utilitor and three-row gang seeder will drill 
or hill 35 different kin '3 of seeds. 














The Utilitor has no equal for one-row nursery, 
truck garden or berry cultivation. 



























THE ~ R\ : 
MIDWEST DY 

ENGINE CO. : 
534 Martindale Av. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Gentiemen: Please send me, "S@K. = H 
Without obligations on my part, z at 
a iformation on the Utilitoras ~s, This f, 
oO Pe Wh a ". waade lie 
»klet 0 is - ay 
eating the Game” Bi dealer? “ea, ad *tuhte 
Ut 5 ou will give us the information request- * 
elow we will be better able toshow you how “s, 
the Utilitor fits your particular problem.) Se, 
Town.......acres. I have under cultivation....... acres “* 
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You Simply Can’t Farm Under Present 






Conditions to the Best Advantage 
Without a Utilitor 


Farmers are making REAL MONEY by 
letting the Utilitor 
do the work. This whole UTILITOR 
ae pew is purely a matter of DOL- 

and SENSE. To show a profit on 


your farm you must make more money 


using their brains an 


and SPEND LESS. 


« By working TWENTY-FOUR HOURS a 


be, ata cost to you of approxi- 


y, if need 
mately FIVE CENTS AN 


“HANDS”. 


ing 
It does all that one 
strong horse can do, PLUS all that one 
ood gasoline engine can do. 
y the Midwest Engine Company—one of 


saves horse feed, and shaves your table ex- 
nses by riddi 


you of a lot of HUNGRY 
good 


It is made 


the strongest and fairest factoriesin Amer- 


exac 


ica—a factory that absolutely guarantees 
the Utilitor to DO 
OUR for “gas” This guteaeies is IRON CLAD and means 
and oil, the Utilitor cuts farm wages in half, y 


its work properly. 


what it says. 








The Safest and Most Practical 
Orchard and Fruit Worker 


Yet Devised 





The Utilitor is especially well adapted 
for work in orchards. We offer a disc, 
spike tooth harrow, spring tooth har- 
row and a set of cultivating tools, any 
of which are suitable for orchard culti- 
vation. With our hitches a wide range 
of adjustments for these various tools is 
possible. The Utilitor is only 36 inches 
high, permitting cultivation beneath low 
haniging branches much closer to trunks 
of {trees than is possible when horses 
are used. There is no danger of the 
Utlit or nipping fruit and branches. It 
is so easily controlled that the operator 
need have no fear of injuring trunks of 
trees, surface roots or branches, as is 
the case with horse cultivation. 





Cuts Expenses to the Bone 
and Does Better Work for 
the Truck Gardener 


A number of implements which we 
recommend for use with the Utilitor are 





especially adapted to the truck garden- 


ers use. The three row gang seeder 
permits the drilling or hilling of 35 dif- 
ferent kinds of seeds in rows varying in 
width from 9 to 36 inches. Our one 
row cultivator and disc are adapted for 
cultivation both astride and between 
rows, for the Utilitor has a vertical 
clearance of 8 inches and a horizontal 
clearance of 10 inches between the bull 
wheels. Equipped with cultivating 
rims the Utilitor is 18 inches wide, so it 
may easily pass between the rows of 
larger crops. Our three row cultivator 
is designed to cultivate the crops planted 
with the three row gang seeder.- With 
our set of cultivating tools a number of 
combinations can be arranged for 
various kinds of cultivating, both deep 
and shallow, astride or between rows 
of different widths. 


The Utilitor Will Thoroughly 


Motorize Your Farm 








The Utilitor is a portable gas engine 
for driving belt machinery requiring not 
over three horse power. Remember 
this machine will move from job to job 
under its own power. It is the untiring 


friend of man and woman. It gladly 
helps lift the burden of work around 
the house or barn yard. Some of the 
belt uses of the Utilitor are: operating 
corn sheller, cream separator, washing 
machine, churn, and charging batteries 
for an electric lighting set. It cam also 
be used, in conjunction with a cart, to 
feed stock or haul one horse loads 
around the place. 

No self-propelled farm equipment 
designed in recent years offers a wider 
range of usefulness in the field or on 
the belt than a Utilitor. 





BEALERS 
The Utilitor is the most act- 
ive merchandise on the mar- 
ket today because farmers 
NEED it 365 days out of the 
year. Our selling plan is so 
complete and thoroughly fin- 
anced that weare positive our 
plan will interest you. Terri- 
tory is being rapidly allotted. 
WRITE FOR OUR SELL- 
ING PLAN TODAY! 











MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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Raising a Colt by Hand 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have an orphan colt. Will you 
please send me any information on 
Taising a colt by hand?” 

If a colt is orphaned immediately 
after birth, or for any reason can not 
get his mother’s milk at once on being 
born, he should be given a physic of 
two tablespoonfuls of castor oil in a 
little milk, or should be given a rectal 
injection of some such mixture as 
warm water, flaxseed tea and sweet 
oil. 

Raising a colt by hand is a bother- 
some job, but it is better than losing 
the colt. A good substitute for mare’s 
milk is made by mixing three pints of 
cow's milk (preferably from a cow re- 
centiy fresh), one pint of warm water, 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and eight 
tablespoonfuls of lime-water. Give this 
to the colt fresh, warm and clean, and 
at regular and frequent intervals. At 
first it may be necessary to feed it in 
amounts of a quart or so every five 
hours. 

Before the colt learns to drink from 
a pail, it may be necessary to feed him 
from such an arrangement as a bottle 
or teapot equipped with a nipple. As 
he gets older, he may be fed less and 
less frequently, until when he is sev- 
ereral weeks old it may be necessary 
to feed only two or three times a day, 
from a pail. 

When the colt is five or six weeks 
old, start him to eating a little grain. 
A mixture of corn, bran and oats is 
good. At this time he may be changed 
from whole milk to skim-milk, which 
is fed fresh, warm and clean and in 
moderate amounts. If any symptoms 
of scouring appear, give a dose of 
three or four tablespoonfuls of castor 
oil and sweet oil mixed, and reduce 
the milk supply for several days. 





Feeding Cattle on Grass 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have three loads of fleshy steers 
weighing around 1,100 pounds, and am 
considering feeding them an average 
daily ration on grass of about one- 
half peck of ground ear corn and two 
pounds of cottonseed meal. Corn is 
around $1.50 per bushel and cotton- 
seed meal $85 per ton. Do you think 
it better to feed these steers in this 
Way and get them ready for an early 
July market, or to carry them along 
without grain, and then finish them 
out on new corn in the fall?” 

All cattle feeding is more or less 
of a gamble, but the gamble which 
our correspondent proposes to take is 
on the whole rather attractive. Unless 
something unusual happens in the 
business world, we anticipate that 
1,200 to 1,300-pound steers in fair flesh 
will sell to good advantage on the 
early July market. The theory is that 
the heavy losses which cattle feeders 
have sustained during the past year 
will have caused such extreme liquida- 
tion that temporary shortage will be- 
gin to make itself felt some time dur- 
ing the summer, and that as the result 
of such shortage prices will strengthen 
Yery materially. We believe that it is 
much safer to go into the cattle feed- 
ing game after cattle have been at a 
Joss for a year or so, rather than after 
cattle have been in a profit period for 
a few months. Our correspondent’s 
gamble may not work out, but in our 
opinion, the chances are slightly in 
his favor. 

An average daily ration of one-half 
peck of ear corn and two pounds of 
cottonseed meal on a good blue grass 
pasture during May and June should 
answer the purpose very 
are not altogether certain, however, 
that it will pay our correspondent to 
feed the meal at $85 per 
ton Missouri indicated 
that on blue neither cot- 
tonseed meal nor oil meal had a much 
greater feeding value than corn. 
There seems to be just about enough 
protein in blue grass, especially during 
the early part of the season, to sup- 
Plement the corn suificiently for fat- 
tening cattle. During the last month 
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Specially Designed_for the 
Fordson Tractor 


of motor driven farm machinery have 
proved that better results can be secured 
from tractor operation by using equipment spe- 
cially designed for the make of tractor employed. 


For the Fordson tractor, there has been specially 
designed the Little Giant tractor belt — and 
thousands of farmers have found that it is the 
most satisfactory belt to use with the Fordson. 


If yours is an average farm, over 40% of your 
tractor work should be belt work. Your 
tractor can be used every month on some kind 
of belt driven machinery, thus giving youa 
greatly increased return from your invest- 
ment in the tractor as well as getting the work 
done quicker, better and more profitably. 


The Little Giant tractor belt is endless and 


ey engineers and designers 


always. 


machinery. 


and 100 ft. 


is built of four-ply of extra weight, highest 
grade canvas, specially treated to increase its 
toughness and wearability. The Little Giant 
Belt, because of its extra stitching on the 
edges, is practically free from the effects of 
edge wear. Because of its special design the 
Little Giant belt will run straight and true,| 


Its slip-proof grip makes possible the deliv- 
ery of full power of the Fordson to the belt 
machine and the full benefit of satisfactory 
performance of thresher, sheller, grinder, en- 
silage cutter, hay-baler and other power driven 


Your Fordson dealer has a stock of the three 
lengths of Little Giant belts—50 ft., 75 ft. 
If he hasn’t, write us direct. 


United States Rubber Company 


HERRING MOTOR CO., Des Moines, Iowa 
DAYTON KEITH & CO., Inc., Bloomington, Ill. 


Chicago, III. 
Distributed by 


For sale by all authorized Fordson Dealers 


RUE MOTOR CO., Chicago, Til. 
JENNINGS AUTO SALES CO., Springfield, Ill. 





of the feeding period, however, it will 
probably pay to add a little cottonseed 
meal or oil meal. We would give a 
slight preference to the oil meal. Our 
correspondent’s alternative plan of 
carrying these cattle along on grass 
without grain may work out all right. 
But it is altogether too early in the 
season to make even an intelligent 
guess as to the merits of this plan as 
compared to the feeding of the cattle 
for the early July market. Consid- 
ering that these steers already weigh 
1,100 pounds, we are rather inclined 
to favor the early July market. 


Probable Value of Annual White 
Sweet Clover 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have read with much interest your 
article on the amazing annual white 
sweet clover. In your judgment, is this 
going to prove a valuable hay, pasture 
and green manure plant?” 

We have our doubts about the an- 
nual white sweet clover as a pre- 
eminently valuable hay and pasture 
plant. It may possibly prove as valu- 
able, or even more valuable, than soy 
beans for hay and pasture. We do not 
expect it to be able to compete under 
ordinary conditions with red clover 





and alfalfa from this standpoint. The 
really great future of the annual white 
sweet clover as we see it is for green 
manurial purposes. If it makes as 
great a growth seeded with oats under 
ordinary farm conditions as it has in 
the experimental plots, we may expect 
the annual white sweet clover to be- 
come a most valuable soil builder. Last 
year, when seeded at Ames in connec- 
tion with oats, it came on very rapid- 
ly and furnished a large amount of 
green manurial material to be turned 
under that fall or the following spring. 
While the annual white sweet clover 
may prove of considerable value from 
the hay and pasture standpoint, we 
are inclined to the view that its really 
distinct field of usefulness is as a 
green manure crop for building up soil 
fertility. 





Corn Shows and Corn Yields 
(Continued from page 1210) 


crop of corn—letting alone marketing 
and a few other odd little expenses— 
the matter of yield per acre becomes 
vitally interesting, and nobody blames 
the farmer if he doesn’t care a hang 
for show corn if it won’t yield. A few 
bushels increase per acre immediately 
lowers cost of production, and can eas- 





ily make for profit or loss. I have 
tried to prove that some of the show 
strains yield, and I honestly believe 
that the intelligent efforts of men like 
the McCrays or Mr. Maxwell have been 
conducive to the increase of the corm 
yields in their localities. 

But there is plenty left for the corn 


breeder to do. High yielding strains 
are elusive and hard to maintain. The 
test which the Iowa Corn Growers’ As- 
sociation is conducting this year should 
bring out some interesting things, and 
is a work which in the next few years 
should be amplified. A further study 
on the elimination of disease and the 
effects of disease as a limiting factor 
in corn yields should bring forth some 
fruitful results. In the meantime, if 
the shows bring out ten-ear samples of 
corn of the quality illustrated in the 
picture on page 1210, which represents 
the ten ears with which Mr. McCray 
won the state championship last year, 
which have kernels like the illustra 
tion, which are from ears grown bY 
Mr. McCray and represent his ideal 
kernel type, and if this same corn as 
sister ears which can go out in te 
field and produce at the rateeof 
bushels per acre, perhaps after all 
corn show has not outlived its period 
of usefulness, 
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THE WEED TAX 


Taxes are insidiously creeping high- 
er. Before the war most Iowa farmers 
paid around 70 cents an acre in taxes, 
but now they pay around $1.10, and 
within two or three years they will be 
paying $1.50 or $2. Even now some 
farmers are paying as high as $3 and 
$4 an acre. 

The weed tax is just as insidious as 
the general property tax, and on most 
farms is twice as heavy. There are 
more bad weeds in Iowa today than 
there were ten years ago. 

The weed tax is heaviest in the corn 
field with such common weeds as fox- 
tail, smartweed, butter print, lamb’s 
quarter, and cocklebur. These weeds 


are annuals, coming up fresh every 
spring. The ground is filled with 
their seeds. Whenever there is a 


spell of rainy weather in June which 
keeps the cultivators out of the field 
a week or two, these rapid-growing an- 
nuals prepare to smother the corn. 

The secret of fighting the annual 
corn field weeds consists in disking 
and harrowing the land five or six 
times in late April and early May be- 
fore planting, and harrowing once or 
twice more before the corn is up. 
It is far easier to kill freshly sprouted 
weeds with a harrow than it is month- 
old weeds with a cultivator. 

A well-grown weed, whether 
smartweed, cocklebur or 


it be 
sunflower, 





SORREL. 


evaporates enough water and uses 
enough soil fertility to make an ear of 


corn. It has long been established 
that the chief object of cultivating 
corn is to kill weeds. If there was 
any easier way of killing weeds no 


one would do any cultivating. We 
have seen small corn fields which wére 
given an abundance of water by irri- 
gation, but where the weeds were al 
lowed to grow. They yielded about 
fifty bushels per acre. Side by side 
we have seen other small fields where 
the weeds were scraped off at the sur- 
face of the ground without stirring 
the soil at all. This field yielded sixty 
bushels per acre, or slightly more than 
another field which was kept free of 
weeds by ordinary cultivation. 
Certain of the corn field weeds live 
over year after year and spread more 
by root stocks than by seed. One of 
the worst of this kind is the morning 
glory or bind weed. It laughs at the 
spring disking and harrowing which 
do so much to discourage the annual 
Weeds. While the land is in corn 
about all that we can do to get the 
best of morning glories is to give an 
extra cultivation or two. Some people 
claim to get good results by using a 
Surface cultivator equipped with morn- 
ing glory guards. Other people think 
it is worth while to go thru the corn 
field in late July and hoe out the morn- 
ing glories or pull them out by hand. 
This is probably not worth while with 
labor at present prices. If morning 
glory land is put down to alfalfa for 
three or four years, most of the morn- 
ing glories will die out. There are 











very few weeds which last very long 
where there is a good stand of alfalfa. 

Quack grass, Canada thistle, and 
horse-nettle are three bad perennials 
which spread chiefly by rootstocks. 


Quack grass is not common south of 
northern Iowa, but Canada thistle and 


1 

f 
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HORSE-NETTLE. 


horse-nettle are bad over the entire 
corn belt.. One way of handling these 
pests is to put the land to small grain 
and after the small grain is taken off, 
plow. After plowing go over the land 
once every week or ten days with a 
disk or a special quack grass harrow. 
If this is done faithfully during August 
and September the root stocks will be 
nearly starved out. Start again the 
following spring disking or harrowing 
and then put the land to corn and 
give very thoro cultivation. Give a 
hand hoeing if the pest shows up in 
any part of the field. Cultivators 
equipped with surface sweeps are gen- 
erally best for fighting quack grass, 
Canada thistle, horse-nettle and morn- 
ing glories. 
There are new and 


many pasture 





QUACK GRASS. 


meadow’ weeds. Buchhorn, sorrel, 
and bracted plantain have become 
common only during the past ten 
years. Among our old enemies are 
dock, wild carrot, common plantain, 
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readily. 


an International. 

See the International dealer the next time you 
are in town and ask him to show you his line 
of International Corn Cultivators. 











Getting Maximum Returns 


Te PROFITS you get from your corn crop 
depend as much on the yield as on the price 
you receive per bushel. 
price very well, but you can govern the yield to 
a considerable extent—and because you natu- 
rally want to get maximum returns from the seed 
you plant, you will do everything within your 
power to insure a big yield. 

For instance, when it comes to the very im- 
portant matter of cultivation, you are not going 
to endanger your crop by using a cheap, flimsy 
cultivator that misses many weeds and, because 
of its loose, bored bearings, wobbles so that it 
dodges into a corn hill every now and then, up- 
rooting the young stalks. 

You can hold an International riding culti- 
vator close against the corn rows with ease — 
it is steady and the wheels track straight, because 
they are furnished with adjustable bearings so i 
that any play from wear can be taken up very 
And there are no weeds left behind 





You can’t control the 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
GncommonareD! 



























A Word to the Farm 
States Wool Growers 


Important factors in handling wool for sale 
are Working into dependable commercial 
grades, finding a market, and good salesmanship. 


After concentration at some certain® point, the 
wool should be carefully graded and made 
available, in a merchantable way, to meet the 
milling demands of the country as they arise 
from day to day. This takes the wool directly 
from the producer to the manufacturer. 


As aselling agency, under the direc. 
tion and control of wool growers who 
neither buy nor speculate in any way, 
| | Weare endeavoring to bring about a 
| | better plan of merchandising farm- 
grown wools by which the owner can 
obtain, one year after another, open 
| | market value for his product, and 
thus retain the profits which specu. 
lators have heretofore made. 


Substantial progress was made last year fn 
handling and selling a large tonnage of Farm 
Grown Wool from lowa, Illinois and other near- 
by states. This wool was worked into broad 
commercial grades and sold direct to the milis. 

A broad working plan of this kind will help 
greatly in establishing values and stabilizing 
markets, making it possible for the wool grower 
to obtain the market price for his wool, and 
ultimately bringing the producer and consumer 

closer together, 


NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE 
& STORAGE CO. 


A Growers’ Selling Organization 
43d and Robey Sts., Chicago 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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... Fills crib clear to the top 
Mo waste space. Placed in gf 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


e — P 
No Pit Required 4 
Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
fn each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full information about our 
Cup Elevators; also Portable 
Elevators. sj 

Live representative want 
od in every locality. 

G. & D. MFG. CO. 
Dept. C 






Puts the Grain 
Streator, Ill. gyhere you want it. 
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OTTAWA MFG.CO., 2161 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 
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Kills prairie dogs, ground hogs, 
ground squirrels, pocket goph- 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment- 
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Spray in Pennies 
one oe in Dollars 
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Use Sherwin-Williams 


Dry Powdered Insecticides 
No Leakage—No Extra Weight—No Deterioration 


All S-W insecticides now come in the form of dry powder. You 
can use them dry for dusting or as a wet spray. They mix readily 
and stay in suspension. No chance of loss by leakage or evapor- 
ation, no extra weight in hauling—no chance of freezing when goods 
are carried over. Get S-W Insecticides from the dealer in town. 


S-W Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead 


is a remarkably high-profit spray which insures whole leaf, worm- 
free fruit, and sound vegetables. Its uniform strength and scientific 
formulation has made it the most popular Arsenate of Lead among 
fruit growers, large and small. It is cheapest because of its great fine- 
ness and flufliness, gives better covering and adhesion; goes further 
per pound, and controls pests with fewer sprays. 


S-W Dry Lime Sulfur S-W Dry Tuber Tonic 





produces large, healthy fruit—the kind that Is powerful in its control of potato con- 
means profit. It should be used asa dormant ditions. It has the bug killing powers of 
spray against San Jose Scale, and used in com- Paris Green and the fungus preventative of 
bination with Arsenate of Lead for summer Bordeaux Mixture. Its long adhesiveness 
spraying against scab, etc. greatly reduces frequency of spraying. 





S-W ParisGreen  _ S-W Dry Pestroy 


will protect your potato crop; insure bigger 








and better yields per acre. Its high percent- Gives remarkably effective control over all 
age of arsenic means quick killing, yet there the varied insects and diseases which threaten 
is no danger of burning. Light and fluffy, gardens. It is a great all-around spray, 
covers foliage uniformly and thoroughly and excellent for tomatoes, potatoes, beans, peas, 
its adhesion is unusual, cucumber vines, berry bushes, etc. 


Right now just 10c will bring you a copy of the new 25c edition of the 

’ 5 P : 

SPRAYER’S revised Sprayer's Manual. A complete, practical guide—every sprayer's 

MANUAL peeve answered by horticultural experts—beautifully illustrated 
Aimited number only. Send 10c for your copy at once. Address The 


SAVE 15c Sherwin-Williams Co., 615 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES, DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS. CHEMICALS 


























LU M B E R PTY rset tse! | SACKS! SACKS! SACKS! 


MILLWORK and general building material at zn On a mut, rust, ete Keep your empty feed bags clean and 
25% / OR MORE SAVING ; me ries instantly— dry, then when you have 100 or more ship 
nor k no delays them to us and receive highest prices 

° » 


>, i 
oth ig Don't even consider bi x! ng eres A pen havesent use in BOSWORTH BAG — ANY 











Sn ape ay = you need and have our estimate 

by return M l, ship quick and mane ‘the freight. Memphis, T 

FARMERS LUMBER CO ee ee eee 
« Anti-Smet Sprayer Company 





2442 or D STREET OMAHA, NEBR. es Gian Ghent Goltein 8. ¥ 








When x riting to advertisers, please mention W allaces’ Farmer. 
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squirrel tail, vervain. iron weed, and 
rag weed. Most of these get a start 
thru the seeding of poor clover seed. 
After they get a start about all that 
can be done is to plow the meadow 
up for corn and then start over again, 
using clean seed even tho it cost $10 
a bushel more than inferior seed. 

In the case of permanent pasture 
weeds max be fought in several ways. 
Such tap-rooted weeds as dock may be 
pulled out by hand immediately after a 
hard rain. Rag weed and vervain may 
be cut off with a mower in early Au- 
gust before they seed. One way of 
fighting all pasture weeds is to try to 
fill the land with clover and grasses. 
Drill in a little alsike, white clover, 
red clover, and timothy in early April 
Spread manure on the pasture in the 
winter. 

Weeds are an interesting study; 
they are so filled with the ability to 
grow under the hardest conditions. It 
is worth while to learn to identify the 
weeds of your farm and then to sort 
them into annuals which spread by 
seed, perennials which spread by root 
stocks and seeds, and perennials which 
spread by seed only. 

The pictures which accompany this 
article are of weeds which every one 


| ought to be familiar with. If you have 


any weed which is seriously bothering 


| you which you want identified, send it 


a sample to Dr. L. H. Pammel at 


Ames, or to Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Lost and Delayed Mail 


Newspaper publishers are having a 
great deal of trouble nowadays with 
lost and delayed mail. The postal de- 
partment tell us that they are short of 
postal clerks and the mails are unus- 
ually heavy. In addition, hundreds of 


}/ men are quitting the service and going 


into other lines of work. This means 


|} that new men must be trained to take 





their places, adding still more to the 
delay and the percentage of errors. 
We, ourselves, have had more com 
plaints in the last two months about 
lost and delayed mail than we have 
had in the last five years put together 
Sometimes all the mail is delayed at 
town except one or two copies. In 
such cases the trouble is at the local 


office. Sometimes the package for 
the entire town fails to arrive, in 
which case the trouble is somewhere 


long the railroad. 

Our friends may rest assured that 
we are doing everything possible to 
get their papers out on time. They 
will have to be just as patient as they 
can be until the postal department be- 
comes better organized. 


Which Rotation? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Shall I use a four-year rotation of 
corn, corn, oats and clover, or a five- 
year rotation of corn, corn, oats and 
two years of grass? I must depend on 
my clover and timothy not only for 
hay but also for pasture.” 

If practically all of our correspond 
ent’s land can be plowed, we favor the 
four-year rotation of corn, corn, oats 
and clover. This may mean that he 
can keep but very few cattle. But real- 
ly there is no object in keeping any 
very large number of cattle on farms 
where practically all of the land can 
be cultivated. The idea on a farm of 
this type should be to depend rather 
largely on hogs rather than on cattle 
In this connection, we suggest that our 
correspondent read very carefully the 
article by Professor Munger, on “The 
Place of Beef Cattle on Corn Belt 
Farms,” in our issue of March 19th 
Professor Munger’s investigations indi- 
cate that on those farms where most 
of the land can be cultivated it is 4 
good policy to keep a rather large num 
ber of hogs and a rather small number 
of cattle. As we see it, our correspond- 
ent should keep just enough cattle to 
consume the hay and pasture in 
regular four-year rotation, and not 
tempt to provide extra pasture f 3 
larger number of cattle by using a tive 
year tation. 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 






He will gladly 
A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 











Device for Hauling Stock 
An HUlinois correspondent writes: 
l am sending you a diagram of a 
vice for hauling cattle or other live 
tock in a wagon box. It is made by 
ting a 4x6 two feet ten inches long 
the bottom of a wagon box about 
ur feet from front end of box, so as 
io leave room for driver. This is for 
» bottom of the stanchion. For the 
p of the stanchion, two 2x6’s three 
et six inches long are used. These 
ould be notched shown, to fit 
over top of wagon box sideboards, and 
should be bolted at each end, with 
xcks between just a trifle thicker 
than the material for stanchions, which 
two 2x6’s about four feet long. 
“The wagon box with sideboards 
should be about 386 to 40 inches high, 
nd the cross-pieces or top of stanchion 
iy be fastened by means of two ropes 


as 


100 
the 


feet 
hog 


pipe about 
quired for 
barn.” 
| The fact that our correspondent has 
plenty of electric power available sim- 
plifies this problem very much, as it 
points to a comparatively small hydro- 
pneumatie tank with an automatic con- 
trol switch on the electric motor, cut- 
ting in at about 30 pounds pressure 
and out at 40 or 50 pounds, or what- 
ever it is decided to carry. This will 
not only be the simplest and most sat- 
isfactory under the conditions, but will 
be the cheapest. 
The tank need 


be re- 
cattle 


will 
and 


long 
house 


not hold more than 
200 or 300 gallons, and can be located 
almost any place which is most con- 
venient. Probably as good a place as 
any would be in a pit at the well, as 
there should be a well house over it to 
protect the motor and control appara- 





tus; but it can be put in the basement 





































Bolom Of wagon box. 


outside of wagon box, running down 
under the cleats beneath the wagon 
box. Double these ropes and twist 

m tightly with a small stick, which 


will hold the outfit secure. The notch- 
es will keep the sides from spreading 
despite the worst struggle of the ani- 
mal. If desired to haul two calves, 
extra holes may be bored and another 
stanchion put in. If they are too large 
to stand comfortably together, the 
stanchion can be moved back and one 
put on each side of it.” 

This appears to be a very practical 
and would be less troublesome 
and more secure than tying the ani- 
mal’s head to a chain across the bed. 
No doubt the same general arrange- 
ment could be worked out for a truck 


device, 





Water System With Electric 


Power 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T would like vour advice as to what 
Would be a practical water system for 
six horses, twelve cattle, fifty hogs, 
also household use with bath, toilet 
and so on. I want running water, but 
a y buildings are practically on the 
level ,with no chance for a cistern on 
an elevation, and I imagine I can get 
a pressure system cheaper than I can 
build an elevated tank. Also would 
like pressure enough so I can use hose 
for flushing floors and in case of fires. 
I have use of electric power from a 
local power company, so can use three 
horse power motor to do my pumping 
if necessary. My well is 300 feet deep 
With 120 feet of water in it. The well 
is about 100 feet from the house and 
feet from the barn, and a branch 
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of the house if preferred. 
that must be watched out for, how- 
ever, is that too small a pipe is not 
used from the tank to the different 
buildings. The pipes are rather long, 
and to get any success in using a hose 
not less than 14-inch pipe should be 
used. 


One thing 





Tractor Hitch for Three Disks 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“How can I hitch my three 6-foot 
disks behind my tractor so they will 
double disk in one operation? Also, 


what will be a fair price for plowing, 
pulling three 14-inch plows 8 inches 
deep? Also, how much an acre for 
disking?” 

About the only way we see that our 
correspon@ent can hitch his three 6- 
foot disks behind a tractor so as to 
double disk the ground is to put a 4x4 
cross-bar to the back of the tractor 
frame and then hitch the three disks 
behind this so that one will cut half 
way over on another. Then, by lap- 
ping one disk half on the preceding 
thru, the land will be given a double 
disking. In case the tractor is so con- 
structed that a 4x4 can not be fastened 
to the frame, it will have to be mount- 
ed on wheels and pulled with chains 
from the draw-bar. 

It is a little difficult to hitch the 
three so that they will not interfere in 
turning either way. Probably the best 
way would be to hitch the two outside 
disks fairly close up to the cross-bar, 
removing the tongue trucks if any are 
on the disks. The third disk then 
should be hitched by a cable from the 
center of the cross-bar going back toa 
short stub tongue which replaces the 
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ordinary tongue fastened to the tongue 
trucks and supported by a flexible 
stick from the frame of the rear disk. 

It is hard to tell just what the dif- 
ferent are going to do on the 
turn, as it will depend on the type of 
tractor, on how short the turn is made, 

1d so on. So it will be necessary to 
do a little experimenting and adjust- 
ing in the field. Possibly all that will 
will be to tie a rope from 
the front end of the rear disks to some 
point on each of the front disks to 
steer disks on the turn. 
sibly it may be necessary to put a 2x4 
across the tops of the front disks, so 
fixed that it will allow each disk a 
limited amount of movement sideways, 
and tl fasten the end of the tongue 
of the rear disk to the middle of this 
bar for steering purposes only, the pull 
being carried by the cable. We would 
be pleased to have a description and 
sketch of whatever proves to be the 
best arrangement. 

A fair price for plowirg 8 inches 
deep will depend a good deal on the 
type of soil and on. For average 
spring plowing 8 inches deep, we would 
say that $2 per acre wouuld be about 
right. We estimate that for single 
disking a fair price would be about 55 
cents per acre, and for double disking 
about 80 cents. 
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Using Trucks for Belt Power 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“We have a one-ton truck which we 
would like to rig up to run a circle saw. 
Will it hurt the truck to run the saw 
by friction, using two iron pulleys on 
a shaft, then belt from a pulley on the 
shaft to the saw mandrel? The truck 
has solid tires. Will this be harder 
on them than traveling on dirt roads? 
Will it be better to run from pulley 
fastened to the spokes of one wheel?” 

We do not think it will have any 
very serious effect on our correspond- 
ent’s truck, as the load will be com- 
paratively light, probably not taking 
over five horse power at the most, and 
a good part of the time much less 
than that. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that there will be no gover- 
nor on the motor, and a cord or wire 
control must be arranged so that it will 
always be possible to slow up the 
motor. Otherwise the motor may race 
and throw the saw to pieces. 

We do not think that such work will 
be unduly hard on the tires. There 
will be some heat generated, but the 
iron pulleys will take it away quickly. 
We consider the plan of running by 
friction from both rear wheels much 
better than by pulley from one wheel, 
as it does not throw any objectionable 
strains or wear on your differential. 





Support for Ends of Granary 


An Iowa subscriber 

“I am building a 
granary 16 feet in 
grain bins over the driveway, which 
is 11 feet wide. I wish you or some of 
your subscribers would tell me of a 
good and convenient way of support- 
ing. the ends of these cribs and grain 
bins to prevent them from bursting 
out, as I hardly know ‘how to do it my- 
self.” 

For the lower cribs, the studdings 
can be set in a groove or depression 
in the concrete floor, or can be set in- 
side a 2x4 which is bolted to the floor. 
The upper bins should have the joists 
run out far enough beyond the crib 
studding so that a 2x4 can be spiked 
on top of the joists outside of the crib 
studding. 

There is little danger of the ends of 
iho lover cribs pushing out, as these 
will bo filled with corn, and this has 
very little of this crowding effect. For 
the upper bins, which will be filled 
with small grains, about the best meth- 
od would be to run iron rods thru from 
end to end, with plenty of bearing sur- 
face on the outside of the bins. 

Can any of our readers offer this 
subscriber any suggestions which have 
worked out satisfactorily in practice? 


writes: 
double crib 
height, with the 
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Ask About 
His Power Too 


You want your thresherman to bring a 


high grade grain saving thresher But 
you also want him to bring the rig ht kind 
of power to operate it. 
Having the right engine is as important 
as having a good thresher because steady 
power means best threshing results. 
You can always depend upon the threshere 
man with a 


Nichols-Shepard 


Steam Engine 


He will not waste your time, and if his 
outfit includes a Nichols-Shepard “Red 
River Special’? Thresher you can be sure 
he will not waste your grain. 
W. M. Ellis and three Sher men of 
Stevensville, Mont., say, he Nichols- 
Shepard Steam E ngine wt ams easily, 
handles nicely and requires le ‘S$ Tepairs 
than any engine we ever saw. 


Write and ask for our catalog on steam and gag 


engines and threshers for custom work and home 
use. 


Nichols & Shepard Co, 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
Builders Exclusively of Red River Special Threshers, Win@ 
Stackers, Feeders, Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
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CHEAPEST TO BUY 
LIGHTEST RUNNING 
STRONGEST BUILT 


Write today for FREE CRIB PLANS and 
Iliustrated Catalog of 


MORTON 
ROLLER CHAIN ELEVATOR 


It has no equal at any price 
est, lightest running, simplest in construction. 
Special Morton Roller Chain has breaking 
strain of 16,000 poun is It rolls—no friction. 

Na shelling of corn—no_ clogging—cannot 
overload. Capacity 20 to 30 bu. per minute. 
install a MORTON and 20 years from now it 
will still give you real service. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write today for FREE Blue 
Prints and catalog. 


MORTON CORPORATION 
A. F. Meyer, Pres. 204 Meyer Bldg. Morton, Illinois 
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OSTS so little se er — 
wood to cut can afford to 

without it. Willsaw your winter’s INTRODUCTORY 
wood in a few hours. Does a 
practical work any other saw rig c 
and makes oe the expe ave, cumbersome 
rigs used in the pest. For a small part of their cost 
you can now own the 


OTTAWA SAW RIG 


Powerful 4-cycle motor. Suitable for ving belt 
driven machinery. cas operate, 
light to move, simple to ~ AK, Users 
say mg | make $ 1.00 per day ones 
wood for the neighbors. 30 Days’ 
Trial;10-Year Guarantee. 
Let the Ottawa do your 
sawing 30 days to rosy 
our claims. 


ree 
oTTawa MFG. coMpAn 
zee 


It is the stronge 



































J OTTAW: KANSAS. 
Ottawa Ships Sem Quick. 


WTIRES 3 


1/3 
VY) Perfect new tires,all sizes, non-skid or plain, 
Z to 









LESS 
fabrie or cord. Prepaid on approval, 
10,000 Miles Guaranteed 
80,000 Customers. Catalog Free. Agents Wanted, 


Service Auto a Corporation 
959 Service Bidg Kansas City, Mo, 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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ou Can’t Buy Better 
COFFEE! 


Chocolate Cream Coffee is our finest 
blend. Today it’s as 
in flavor as at any time 
If you’ve ever tasted 


“rich and 
mellow’’ 
in the past. 
it you know what that means. 


Although good coffees are scarce, \\ 
by enormous purchases far in }} 
advance we have been able to keep y | 


up the quality. For folks who want 
real good coffee—at most stores. 
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In six-pound 
fi > —__a useful pails 








AMD SACKED OF 


ESTERN GROCER MILLS 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA. 
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| WILLIS 


Refrigerator {ig Me 


NEEDS =) 
NO ICE ey) 4! 


“WILLIS ICELESS REFRIG- : aaa! 
ERATOR” keeps all food cold, ; ‘scsi 
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Tite's 

































































pure, fresh, sanitary, without 2 Ere 

ice. Does all and more than an pa hgtave vers: 

ice box. Keeps butter firm, 2 3 
: Xt 


meat fresh, cream sweet—just e 
like an ice box—BRUT WITH- = 
j OUT ICE 


Saves Food, Steps -— — 
and Time on Farms : = 

No more spoiled foods—no more daily = = 
countless steps to the cellar —on ‘ 


*““WILLIS" equipped farms. The = + 
“WILLIS” is rust-proof galvanized Ld bd = = 




















iron —raises and lowers by the easy ° 


turn of acrank. Dust, dirt, bug proof eben = — 
and water tight casing. Quickly and € = 
easily installed in well or shaft. = => 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE—ALL FACTS le a, 
—FREE. Learn how to stop food waste with- ~= 
ouvtice. Puwt an end forever to back breaking os 
trips to the cellar. Find out where you can oe 
see a “WILLIS ICELESS REFRIGERATOR," a 
Write TODAY for Free booklet No.2 = ‘Va 


WILLIS Manufacturing Co. Q Sy, 


GALESBURG, {LLINOIS 
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Letters on subjects of interest to 
eof writer wi ll not be published. 
, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















Economy in Quantity 

One extravagance which is some- 
times avoidable is that of having too 
few of the garments and linens that 
are always needed. Three sheets will 
not last half as long as six sheets or 
give the same amount of wear. The 
manufaeturers of socks that are “hole- 
proof” require the purchase of six 
pairs at a time, to be used alternately. 

A famous underwear manufacturer, 
in his advice to dealers, says: “Tell 
your customers not only to buy their 
underwear in half-dozen sets at a time, 
but to have them numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6, and wear them in that order. 
The average fellow goes to the bureau 
drawer and pulls out whatever’s on 
top. As a result, some sets wear out 
sooner than others, and not one set 
gives all the wear it should. The only 
thing to do is to rotate them.” 

“Printers’ Ink”, commenting on this, 
says: “It is a well-known fact that 
two pairs of shoes worn alternately 
not only wear twice as long as one 
pair, but perhaps two and a half or 
three times as long.” 

Tablecloths pillow slips, 
sheets, bought t in sets of six and used 
in rotation, are an economy. Many 
housekeepers make a practice of buy- 
ing a pair or two pairs of sheets and 
pillow cases each spring, when the 
linen sales are on. 

The linen outfit of the bride seems 
to last longer than any she _ subse- 
quently buys, because she has more 
changes to begin with, and gets the 
benefit of savings which a sufficient 
quantity brings. 


towels, 


The Excuse of Age 

We were urging a woman past sixty 
to join the Service Star League. “I'm 
too old to join anything,” she object- 
ed. “My folks tell me I must stay 
home and take care of myself.”’ 

A rocking-chair old age should have 
no appeal for the women who have the 
strength to enter into the imterests of 
life. Chauncey Depew, on his eighty- 
second birthday, said: 

“The peril of old age is the general 
acceptance of its exeuses. Youth and 
middle-life are held to strict accounta- 
bility for laziness, intemperance, neg- 
lect. or any failure to meet the require- 
ments of personal health or duty of 
society. But the septuagenarian, or 
stil more the octogenarian, finds 
friends who tell him that exertion de- 
pletes his vitality. If he succumbs to 
the voice of the siren, feebleness, de- 
cay and death are charged to age. 
Martin Luther summed up the philoso- 
phy of healthy and vigorous age in 
five memorable words: “When I rest, 
I rust.” 





The Rose Garden 


Henry J. Moore, 
Chronicle, writes: 

“A clay loam is the proper soil for 
roses. A red clay is usually fertile: a 
bine clay, however, may contain pois- 
onous iron on being first broken. When 
the oxygen of the air acts on this oxide 
it converts it into ferric oxide, which 
is a plant food. Choose, if possible, a 
red clay loam for immediate planting, 
or if the planting is to be deferred, 
an aerated blue clay loam may be 
equally fertile. By the addition of 50 
to 75 per cent of elay loam, light sandy 
soils may be rendered satisfactory for 
roses. 

“It is a mistake to heavily manure 
rose beds when preparing the soil for 
planting. Many roses are annually 
killed by the practice. Unless the 
plants are thoroly established, that is, 
after new feeding roots have been 
formed, they can not absorb the solu- 
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tions which are formed as a result of 
the decay of the manure, consequently 
this food is lost as drainage. Stable 
manure should not be allowed to come 
in contact with the roots of roses dur- 
ing the first year unless in small quan- 
tities, and in an advanced state of de- 
cay; otherwise it will prevent the for- 
mation of a fibrous root system. A 
light application of rotted cow manure 
may be given when preparing the beds 
—about one barrow load to fifty square 
feet. 

“Choose a position high enough to 
be well drained, in a sunny, open place. 
Put climbing roses on a lattice where 
they can get circulation of air. 

“Prune your roses after the last 
heavy frost of early spring. Cut the 
newly-planted hybrid teas back to four 
inches above the bud, and the hybrid 
perpetuals six to eight inches. Remove 
all weak growths, leave three or four 
leaves on the hybrid teas and four or 
five on the hybrid perpetuals. Always 
prune the growths immediately above 
a bud or close to a branch, so that ne 
stub will remain.” 


Plant a Tree 


“He who plants a tree, he plants love; 

Tents of coolness spreading out above. 

Heaven and earth help him who plants 
a tree, 

And his work its own reward shall be.” 


It has been suggested that a tree be 
planted for every soldier who went to 
war, and that each tree bear a plate 
with the name of the soldier for whom 
it was planted. To plant one tree does 
not take much of either time or money, 
but as the years go on the trees we 
have planted enrich us and the land. 
Homes will come increasingly high 
unless we plant more trees for com 
mercial purposes. 


“What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

We plant the house for you and me. 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, the 
floors, 

We plant the studding, the laths, the 
doors, 

The beams and siding, all parts that 
be: 

We plant the house when we plant the 
tree. 


“What does he plant who plants 2 
tree? 

He plants cool shade and tender rain, 

And seed and bud of days to be, 

And years that fade and flush again; 

He plants the glory of the plain; 

He plants the forest’s heritage; 

The harvest of a coming age; 

The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 

These things he plants who plants a 
tree.” 


“The kindliest thing God ever made, 
His hand of very healing laid 
Upon a fevered world, is shade.” 





Spring cleaning is under full headway. 
On every street women are beating car- 
pets and rugs; winter bedding swings in 
the wind from the line. At one place, 3 
carpet was hanging from the line, a wo- 
man and boy, one on either side, beating 
it vigorously. Carpets are carpets these 
days of high prices for wools, and should 
not be subjected to the strain of hanging 
on a Tine. This treatment weakens the 
threads and may cause thin spots. Clean- 
{ng of carpets and rugs should be done 
flat. Lay the carpet or rug on the grass, 
sweep well, and beat with a flat, springy 
beater. Sweep and turn the other side 
and beat again. Thoro sweeping each 
way will take off the dust loosened by 
the beating. Shaking carpets on the 
ground by holding opposite ends or cor- 
ners is also weakening. 


Paint brushes are of great help in 
cleaning furniture. Get a soft, pointed 
brush and slightly oil it to get out the dust 
from carved furniture, 
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SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
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| Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Spotty the Turtle Carries 
His House With Him 


Spotty the Turtle sat on an old log on 
the bank of the Smiling Pool, taking a 
sun-bath. He had sat that way for the 
longest time without once moving. Peter 
Rabbit had seen him when he went by 

his way to the Laughing Brook and 
the Green Forest to look for someone to 
iss the time of day with. Spotty was 
still there when Peter returned a Icng 
time after, and he didn’t look as if he 
had moved. A sudden thought struck 
Peter. He couldn’t remember that he ever 

id seen Spotty’s house. He had seen 
the houses of most of his other friends, 

it think as hard as ever he could, he 

dn’t remember having seen Spotty’s. 

“Hi, Spotty!” he shouted. ‘‘Where do 
you live?’ 

Spotty slowly turned his head and 
looked up at Peter. There was a twinkle 
in his eyes, tho Peter didn’t see it. 

“Right here in the Smiling Pool. 
else should I live?’ he replied. 

‘I mean, where is your house?” re- 
turned Peter. “Of course I know you live 
in the Smiling Pool, but where is your 
house? Is it in the bank or down under 
water?” 

“It is just wherever I happen to be. 
Just now it is right here,’’ said Spotty. “I 
always take it with me wherever I go; I 
find it much the handiest way.” 

With that Spotty disappeared. That is 
to say, his head and legs and tail disap- 


Where 








“Hi, Spotty!” he shouted. ‘Where do 


you live?” 


peared. Peter stared very hard. Then he 
t in to laugh, for it came to him that 
what Spotty had said was true. His 
iouse was with him, and now he had 
mply retired inside. He didn’t need any 
er house than just that hard, spotted 
ll, inside of which he was now so cosily 
cked away. 

That’s a great idea! Ho, ho, ho! 
That’s a great idea!’’ shouted Peter. 

“If course it is,’’ replied Spotty, putting 
nothing but his head out. ‘You will al- 
ways find me at home whenever you call, 
Peter, and that is more than you can say 
of most other people.” 

All the way to his own home in the dear 
old briar-patch, Peter thought about Spot- 
ty and how queer it was that he should 
carry his house around with him. 

“I wonder how it happens that he does 
it,” thought he. ‘‘No wonder he is so 
slow. Of course, it is very handy to have 
his house always with him. As he says, 
he is always at home. Still, when he is 
in a hurry to get away from an enemy, it 
Must be very awkward to have to carry 
his house on his back. I—I—why, how 
Stupid of me! He doesn’t have to run 
away at all! All he has got to do is to 
£0 inside his house and stay there until 
the danger is past! I never thought of 
that before. Why, that is the handiest 
thing I ever heard of.” 

Now Peter knew that there must be a 
food story about Spotty and his house, 
and you know Peter dearly loves a good 
Story. So at the very first opportunity the 
hext day, he hurried over to the Smiling 
Pool to ask Grandfather Frog about it. 
As usual, Grandfather Frog was sitting on 
his big, green lily-pad. No sooner did 
Peter pop his head above the edge of the 
bank of the Smiling Pool than Grandfath- 
' Frog exclaimed: 

“Chug-a-rum! You've kept me waiting 
\ long time, Peter Rabbit. I don’t like to 
be kept waiting. If you wanted to know 
about Spotty the Turtle, why didn’t you 











come earlier?” All the time there was a 
twinkle in the big, goggly eyes of Grand- 
father Frog. 

Peter was so surprised that he couldn't 
find his tongue. He hadn’t said a word 
to anyone about Spotty, so how could 
Grandfather Frog know what he had 
come for? For a long time he had had 
a great deal of respect for Grandfather 
Frog, who, as you know, is very eld and 
very wise, but now Peter felt almost 
afraid of him. You see, it seemed to him 
as if Grandfather Frog had read his very 
thoughts. 

“I—I didn’t know you were waiting. 
Truly I didn’t,’”’ stammered Peter. “If I 
had, I would have been here long ago. If 
you please, how did you know that I was 
coming and what I was coming for?” 

“Never mind how I knew. I krow a 
great deal that I don’t tell, which is more 
than some folks can say,” replied Grand- 
father Frog. 

Peter wondered if he meant him, for you 
know Peter is a great gossip. But he 
didn’t say anything, because he didn’t 
know just what to say, and in a minute 
Grandfather Frog began the story Peter 
so much wanted. 

(Concluded next week) 











Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and give size orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address 

Address all orders to PATTERN DEPARTMENT OF 
WaLLaocgs’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 





No. 8905—Girls’ Underwear Set—Cut_in 
sizes %, 1, 2, 4, 6 8, 10 and 12 years. The 
set consists of a Gertrude petticoat and 
closed drawers 

No .8931—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure 


This dainty tucked blouse of very fine 
batiste buttons on the shoulders. 

No. 8952—Ladies’ Tunic Skirt—Cut in 
sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure Particularly attractive is the 


uneven tunic which drops in a long point 
at front and back. 

No. 8853—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 36 38, 40 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. A six-gored skirt is joined to 
a simple waist at the regulation waist 
line. 

No. 9394—Child’s Dress—Cut in sizes 2, 
4, 6 8 and 10 years. Composed of plaid 
gingham and chambray is this serviceable 
dress for a little miss. 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32- 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 5 cents. temit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, lowa. 





Scourers are used to remove dirt and 
tarnish and also to give polish. Whiting 
{s a good scourer for fine surfaces. Mix 
with water for aluminum, with kerosene 
for enameled iron and porcelain, and with 
water, alcohol or ammonia for silver. 
Rotten stone mixed with oil to a creamy 
consistency makes a good polish for brass, 
copper and pewter. Bath brick is a coarse 
scourer used especially for steel, iron and 
zinc. Apply with a little water or on very 
soiled surfaces with kerosene. Steel wool 
removes stains and discolorations from 
hard métal surfaces and wood. A fine 
wool should be used. Wear cotton gloves 
while using steel wool. 
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— Way Sadless Spring 





“NO sag lA any wAY ’”’ 





OU’LL never know how much more restful 


and refreshing your sleep 


can be, how much 


better you can feel and how much more work you can 
do without tiring—until you have tried sleeping on a Way 


Sagless Spring. 


Its patented hollow cable construction is always resilient— 


but never saggy or baggy—always 


“gives” with the body, 


yet springs back to a flat surface as soon as the weight is 


removed—Always 
pants de not roll to center. 


quiet—no squeaking or rattling. 


Occu- 


All metal, sanitary, does not tear bedding. 


Guaranteed for a Quarter Century 


A new spring free if it sags 


But remember, you can get the genuine Way 


stretches or breaks. 


sagless con- 


struction only in the genuine Way Sagless Spring—the kind 


with the red stripe on the 


If you are not satisfied that the Way Sagless Spring 


comfortable and restful, 
money, the “Way” 
30 days of purchase, 


frame. 


is the most 


the biggest value you can get for the 
dealer will retund your money any time within 


Way Sagless Spring Co., 418-598 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











+ Write for the “Way” 
booklet. It’s interests 
ing reading. 
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SOFT COLLARS 


Illustrating 


REMBRANDT 





Made in all the leading 
models and types of fabric 
by Troy’s Master Craftsmen 


Ask for SLIDEWELL 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 










ra —for Better Satisfaction 


If they don’t give you absolute 
-satisfaction get _your money 
back, or a new pair FREE, 


THE McKEY MFG. COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





If you are planning new dresses our beau- 
tiful 80-page style book will give you many 
valuable suggestions you cannot get elsewhere. 
Sent Free. Write IOWA BUTTON & PLAITING 
CO., Dept. No. 1, 202 8th St., Des Moines, lowa. 













“Just Like 
Adding Dollars 

To Your 
Income” 








That's 
the way 
my wholesale 
factory-to-you prices affect f 
ne pocketbook. Write for my 

catalog showing most beau- 
tiful stoves and ranges —at 
prices that save you from 20 to 
, 40 per cent. 















7 ‘ah 
“The Old Steve Master’® 
Also get my prices on oil and gas 
ranges, kitchen cabinets, refrigera- 
= tors, fire less cookers, 


phonographs, 
and roofing, ete. We 
pay pre Cash or 
credit. jrite today. 


Ask for Catalog Re, 1 16 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 


Kalamazoo, Wich. 


A Kalamazoo 





tees Direct to You™ 


Dyed Her Faded 
Skirt, Also a Coat 








“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Just Like New—So Easy! 





Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes, ” guaranteed to give 
mew, rich, fadeless color to any fabrie, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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You know how shabby your 
car looked the other day, when 
alongside your neighbor’s new 
one; and how when you were 
riding home you felt it rattled 
a lot, and that the engine 
didn’t pull like it used to. 
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Paint it one day 
Use it the next 


@ 
ad 
@ 
s 
% 
a 
@ 
that are bothering you— it’s ° 
the looks of the car. Stop s 
looking at its Looks. Make it 4 


“look like new 
two” 
mobile Varnish Colors. 


e use it the next day if you 4 
You know well enough that | need to. Goes on like melted Zi 
the engine is all right, and | putter. Smoothes up itself, ae 
that fifteen minutes with a } smooth as glass. a8 
wrench, will stop the rattle. Sold by the one best dealer 2a 
Those are not the things ! in each town. a 


Te [owe Brothers capany 


513 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 


You can do it one day, and 


fow pe i 













with a can or 
of Lowe Brothers’ Auto- 
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a some he ~d $10 to nha on 
ait bicycle. BiCcY: 
M3) now come in 4¢ styles, — and 
sizes. Great! 
duced. WE 


reved; prices re- 
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ePevpence 
tence book FREE 


You should have our direct 
from factory to farm prices 
before you buy fence. 

HIGH QUALITY FENCE—LOW PRICES 
You can not afford to _ " this opportunity. Write 
our nearest factory today. 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 


= OF STILLWATER 
215 Front St. 314 Main St. 
Fort Madison, towa Stillwater, Minn, 




















dod 0 
All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme 
teries, Write forfree ¢ Yatalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 437North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


6 Cents gor Foot and up. Costs less than w« 
designs. 





LUMBER 


50, OR ead genera! building material at 


¢ OR MORE SAVING 


25 yee —_— even consider buying unti! you have sent 
@s8 compiete list of what you need and have our estimate 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 
2442, BOYD STREET 


BER CO. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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7 Save 2222 
a Gallon 
Buy Direct 


Send for Free 
Color Card 


Wwe pay $4.75 to $5.50 
per gallon for the 
same Paint you can buy 
from us at $2.00 a gallon 
less money 
One of the largest paint factories in the coun- 
try makes Monmouth Ready Mixed Paint. 
At the same time the Paint is poured into 
cans on which are pasted OUR labels, the 
SAME Paint is being poured into other cans 
on which are the labels of the manufacturer 
If you were to hear the name of this Paint 
manufacturer, you would instantly recognize 
them as makers of a widely advertised brand 
— brand of paint that can be depended on 
for absolute uniform quality in every can. 
You get this same good quality, the same 
iron-clad Guaranty—EXACTLY THE 
SAME PAINT—at a saving of at least $2.00 
per gallon, when you buy Monmouth Ready 
Mixed Paints. Send today for FREE COLOR 
CARD and prices that save YOU money- 
MONMOUTH PLOW FACTORY 
“The Third Big Mail Order House’” 
818 So. Main St. Monmouth, Illinois 


=. This Year? 




















; reads, 
) te 
ce Wlartig > — Ditcher 
Works in any soil. Makes V.choped 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four fee 


. Alisteel, Reversible. Adjustable. 
te for free book and our Proposition. 








KODAKERS Your money back if we 
—~fafl to convince you 
that our enlarging and finishing of films excel what 
you are now getting _—~' can't lose. It's worth @ 
trial. Your next film and %c and we will surprise 
you. Better do it now. Moreau's Kodak Fintshing 
Service (Established 25 years), 668 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, 





| it shall tingle. 





, 11 to 16). 


| as fresh and wonderful to the children 











fou Sabbath School Lesunt 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Lessons are as they were made orig 


the quarterly reviews. 
Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. 








Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these e 
inally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 


sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. Thi 


expositions of the Sabbath School 


8 statement may not alwuys apply to 








The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
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- duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 





The Boy Samuel 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 21, 1920. I Samuel, 1:24- 
28; chapter 3. Printed, 1 Samuel 
3:1-13; 19, 20.) 


“And the child Samuel ministered 
unto Jehovah before Eli. And the 
word of Jehovah was precious in those 
days; there was no frequent vision. 
(2) And it came to pass at that time, 
when Eli was laid down in his place 
(now his eyes had begun to wax dim, 
so that he could not see), (3) and the 
lamp of God was not yet gone out, and 
Samuel was laid down to sleep, in the 
temple of Jehovah, where the ark of 
God was; (4) that Jehovah called Sam- 
uel; and he said, Here am I. (5) And 
he ran unto Eli, and said, Here am I; 
for thou calledst me. And he said, I 
called not; lie down again. And he 
went and lay down. (6) And Jehovah 
called yet again, Samuel. And Samuel 
arose and went to Eli, and said, Here 
am I; for thou calledst me. And he 
answered, I called not, my son; lie 
down again. (7) Now Samuel did not 
yet know Jehovah, neither was the 
word of Jehovah yet revealed unto 
him. (8) And Jehovah called Samuel 
again the third time. And he arose 
and went to Eli, and said, Here am I; 
for thou calledst me. And Eli per- 
ceived that Jehovah had called the 
child. (9) Therefore Eli said unto 
Samuel, Go, lie down: and it shall be, 
if he call thee, that thou shalt say, 
Speak, Jehovah, for thy servant hear- 
eth. So Semuel went and lay down in 
his place. (10) And Jehovah came, 
and stood, and called as at other times, 
Samuel, Samuel. Then Samuel said, 
Speak, for thy servant heareth. (11) 
And Jehovah said to Samnel, Behold, 
I will do a thing in Israel, at which 
both the ears of everyone that heareth 
(12) In that day I will 
perform against Eli all that I have 
spoken concerning his house, from the 
beginning even unto the end. (13) For 
I have told him that I will judge his 
house forever, for the iniquity which 
he knew, because his sons did bring a 





curse upon themselves, and he re- 
strained them not. 
“(19) And Samuel grew, and Jeho- 


vah was with him, and did Iet none of 
his words fall to the ground. (20) And 
all Israel from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba, knew that Samuel was estab- 
lished to be a prophet of Jehovah.” 
The two particular points of this les- 
son are the revelation of the will of 
God to the child Samuel (verses 6 to 
10), and the unpardonable iniquity of 
the priestly house of Eli (verses 


thousand years, God-fear- 
whether Gentile or Jew- 
wondering and ad- 


For three 
ing mothers, 
ish, have told their 
miring little ones the story of the lit- 
tle boy whose name was Samuel, that 
is, “asked of God,” and the story seems 


of today as it may have been to little 
Solomon, Asa, or Hezekiah. It takes 
us into the sanctuary of home, a moth- 
er’s heart, and we can Hannah, 
herself a nazarite and total abstainer, 
and a prophetess, praying in bitterness 
of soul and weeping sore in the an- 
cient sanctuary at Shiloh, only her lips 
moving among the very first exam- 
ples of silent and unrecorded prayer in 
all the Bible, that of Gideon before the 


see 





watchfire of the Midianites being an- 
other—and then registering a solemn 
vow that if her prayer was answered, 
the child should be brought up as a 
Nazarite and devoted to the service of 
the Lord. For this was the age of 
vows; for example, the vow of Jeptha 


and the vow of Saul (when men sought 
for themselves abnormal courage by 
pledging themselves to do certain spe- 
cific things if their prayer was an- 
swered). 

In imagination we can see Hannah 
coming with the little child a couple of 
years afterwards, telling the aged Eli 
that this was the little boy for whom 
she had prayed, her husband bringing 
the unusual sacrifice of three bullocks 
with the accompaniment of flour and 
wine, solemnly consecrating the boy to 
the service of Jehovah by this unusual 
and public service of family worship. 
We can imagine Samuel girded as a 
priest, with a linen coat, and his moth- 
er coming every year to one of the 
great festivals, bringing him a new 
one—of which we can reasonably be- 


| lieve she had spun the linen thread 


from the flax grown by her husband, 
woven the cloth, and made the gar- 
ment, weaving and stitching her pray- 
ers into it (I Samuel 2:18-19). Note 
the following passages descriptive of 
the early life and growth in charac- 
ter and knowledge of the Lord: “Sam- 
uel ministered before Jehovah, being 
a child” (I Samuel, 2:18); “And the 
child Samuel grew before Jehovah” 
(I Samuel, 2:21); “And the child was 
young” (I Samuel, 1:24); “As long as 
he liveth he is granted to Jehovah” (i 
Samuel, 1:28); “And the child Samuel 
grew on, and increased in favor both 
with the Lord, and also with men” (I 
Samuel, 2:26); “And Samuel grew, 


; and Jehovah was with him, and did let 


none of his words fall to the ground” 
(I Samuel, 3:19). 

In all these various ways the Scrip- 
tures impress us with the idea of the 
capacity for the child to serve God in 
spirit and in truth. The picture is that 
of a child growing up from childhood 
to manhood, a life of consecration and 
devotion, of what Paul afterward 
called the “nurture and admonition of 
the Lord,” or( to use our modern lan- 
guage, “Christian nurture.” We can 
see him rising at daylight in the morn- 
ing, putting out the lamp which had 
burned all night in the Holy Place, and 
opening the doors of the house, and 
again lighting it in the evening and 
closing the doors, thus becoming the 
light bearer to Israel in a time of 
great spiritual darkness. 

We see him as he sleeps the sleep of 
innocent childhood in the sacred place, 
and rising and coming to Eli in re 
sponse to his supposed call, once, 
twice, thrice, until Eli perceives that 
the Lord was speaking to him in a 
dream, and when once more the voice 
is heard, or, to translate literally, until 
the Lord uncovered his ear, as if He 
had pressed back his unshorn locks 
and whispered a message for him 
alone, when he answered: “Speak, 
Lord; for thy servant heareth.” This 
last is the attitude which Samuel 
maintained to the Divine Being during 
his entire life. He was ever ready to 
learn the Divine will and follow it; ia 
modern phrase, to know the right as 
was given him to see the right, and 
do it without hesitation and without 
flinching. 

Fascinating as the story of Samuel 
is to childhood, his life is none the less 
interesting to manhood. To those of 
us who believe that both heredity and 
environment are potent forces in char- 
acter building, and that pre-natal influ 
ences have much to do in the forma 
tion of character, the life of Samue! 1s 
of absorbing interest, affording as 1 
does an example of uniform develo? 
ment in the line of rightenousness 
from childhood to manhooua, with 10 
sudden conversion, no paroxysms of 
grief or joy, but growing up naturally 
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as a child of God, unconscious that 
he had ever been anything else. 

To the student of history he fur- 
nishes an example of the training nec- 
the man who could carry 
a nation thru a great crisis in its his- 
tory, when scattered and often hostile 
tribes were to be welded into a nation 
with a strong central government, yet 
still retaining and protecting the rights 
and privileges of the people. 

To the statesman and the political 
reformer his life is none the less fasci- 
nating, while the educator can not fail 
to be interested in this founder of col- 
leges, which, whether scientific, liter- 
ary, or theological, have done so much 
to develop the highest civilization. 

The theologian can not fail to be in- 
ierested in the first real founder of 
that great school of prophets which 
continued down to the days of Malachi, 

hich in both kingdoms was al- 


essary for 


and wh 
ways the power behind the throne, the 
real government during the period of 
the monarchy, a class of men who 
voiced the will of God to the Jewish 
people as it has never been voiced to 
any nation before nor since. 

it seems at first a hard thing that 
the first Divine message which Samuel 


was commissioned to bear was the 
doom of the priestly house of his 
friend and benefactor, Eli, who had 


now judged Israel forty years (verses 
11-14). As we read it even now, in cold 
type, after three thousand years have 
passed, it almost makes our ears tin- 
gle and our blood run cold. Coming as 
it did from the lips of a child whom 
Bli had already recognized as a fitting 
medium for the revelation of the Di- 
vine will, it must have made the cold 
sweat start from his every 
sweeping is the indictment 
hopeless the condemnation. 
“For I have told him that I will 
judge his house forever for the iniquity 
which he knew; because his sons did 
bring a curse upon themselves, and he 


pore, So 
and so 


restrained them not. And therefore 
I have sworn unto the house of Eli 
that the iniquity of Eli’s house shail 


not be expiuted with sacrifice nor of- 
fering forever.” 
Such sweeping condemnation as this 


never comes without warning. In I 
Samuel, 2:31-36, we have the full ac- 


count of the previous warning: 
“Behold, the days come, that I will 
cut off thine arm, and the arm of thy 
father’s house, that there shall not be 
an old man im thine house. * * #* 
And I will raise me up a faithful 
priest, that shall do according to that 


which is in mine heart and in mine 
mind: and I will build him a sure 
house, and he shall walk before mine 


anointed forever. And it shall come 
to pass, that everyone that is left in 
thine house shall come and bow down 
to him for a piece of silver and a 
morsel of bread, and shall say, Put me, 
I pray thee, into one of the priest's of- 
fices 


that I may eat a morsel of 
bread.” 

Eli did rebuke his sons for their 

avarice and licentiousness. The con- 


demnation in this lesson was not for 
failure to rebuke, but for failure to re- 
Strain. “I have told him that I will 
judge his house forever for the iniquity 


Which he knew; because his sons did 
bring a curse upon themselves, and 
he restrained them not.” Parents 
must teach and advise, but that it not 
their whole duty. They are endowed 
with authority, and they should use 
that 
id Eli! His boys were now 

gre nen beyond his control. It was 
t to restrain, and the good, 
pi but weak old man can do no 
mo than bow to the Divine will 
( said, It is Jehovah; let him 
do it seemeth him good"), to the 
utt destruction not only of Hepni 
and inehas, but to the whole priest- 
ly family, Ahimelech, his descendant, 
and family being slain by Saul, 
With the exception of young Abiathar, 
Who was thrust out by Solomon in his 
Old age (I Kings, 2: 26-27). 

It is sad to read in I Samuel, 8:1-5, 
that San 


“lat Samuel also had bad boys whom 
- his old age he undertook, apparent- 
ly without Divine authority, to appoint 





; authority to 
i from evil, if 
‘ prove unavailing; fifth, even as good 








as judges, and that in him the sins of 
Eli were repeated, and the elders were 
compelled to say to him: “Thou art 
old, and thy sons walk not in thy 
Ways; now make us a king.” 

The obvious lessons are these: That 
it is possible for even a child to fear 
God and to grow up, so to speak, from 
childhood into a holy life without any 
conscious conversion; second, while a 
godly parentage counts for much, it 
does not insure a godly posterity; 
third, there are family sins, and in 
families and in nations, as well as in- 
dividuals, the wages of sin is death; 
fourth, parents have a divinely given 
restrain their children 
instructions and advice 


a man as Samuel may have boys not fit 
to be preachers or even to go to con- 
gress. 





fowa State College Distributes 
Seed 


A pure strain of a new sorghum, 
originated at the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, is ready for dis- 
tribution in small quantities to the 
farmers of Iowa. This high sugar con- 
tent sorghum is especially recommend- 
ed for making of sorghum syrup. One 
pound of seed, enough for one-half 
acre, will be sent for 15 cents, the bare 
cost of the seed and the postage. 

Fifteen pounds of Sudan grass seed, 
enough for one acre, will also be dis- 
tributed to each farmer who asks for 
it, at actual Sudan grass has 
been extensively tested at the 


cost 
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for hay or for summer feeding. The 
cost of the seed is including 
sack and postage. 

The seed of these crops is being sent 
out by the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Association in codperation with 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Farmers using the seed will be 
asked to make a full report on their 
results. 

Any further particulars will be fur- 
nished by the secretary of the associa- 
tion at Ames. 


9 95 
$2.25, 





The Right to Co-operate 


The National Board of Farm Organ- 
izations, the Farm Bureau Federation 
and the National Grange have sent out 
the following: 

“Evidence of serious unrest and dis- 
appointment at the failure of the Cap- 
per-Hersman bill to receive favorable 
action by the committees of congress 
before which it has been pending since 
last fall, was manifest at a meeting 
of farm organization representatives, 
and senators and representatives fa- 
vorable to the bill, held in the judi- 
ciary committee room, senate office 
building. This bill, which is designed 
to legalize coéperative marketing, has 
been given wider approval and pub- 
licity by farm organizations and agri- 
cultural people than any other mea- 
sure pending in congress since the re- 
peal of the daylight saving law passed 
over the President’s veto last fall. 

“As the result of this meeting, rep- 
resentatives of the National Board of 





Iowa | 


Farm Organizations, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the Na- 


station, and js proving a valuable crop {| tional Grange have sent out notices 
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’ 

to their constituent members, notifying 

them that in spite of all efforts up to 

this time this bill is being smothered 

in committees, so that they may take 

appropriate action to impress the ne 

cessity for this legislation on senators 
and representatives. 

“The arrest of officers of milk pro 
ducers’ associations, the activities of 
district attorneys, and the threats of 
prosecution which have handicapped 
cooperative organizations in many 
communities have brought about @ 
condition which makes this legislation 
imperative. The evidence is in hand 
of the holding back of many plans for 
coéperative organizations which could 
not fail to be of great benefit to pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. 


“The claim that this bill is ‘class 
legislation’ is completely met by the 


reply that what the farmers ask is to 
accord to their coiperative associa- 
tions the same right now granted the 


joint stock companies under corpora- 
tion law, so that farmers can elect 
management to do for them what is 


now done without question by the man- 
agement of great corporations for their 
stockholders.” 





New Head of Illinois Agronomy 


Department 
Dr. W. L. Burlison has been ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Dr. Hop- 


kins as head of the agronomy depart- 
ment of the University of [llinois. Dr. 
Burlison has been professor of crop 
production at the University of 
nois since 1912 and is well fitted for 





his new position. 
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Blue Buckle O 


More wear, more comfort, more all around 
satisfaction come to you from Blue Buckle 


OverAlls and Coats because we put more 
care and more quality into them! 


Blue Buckles really fit youl 


They’re com- 


fort-cut with generous oversize that reduces 


wear at strain points. 


Blue Buckles beat all wear-service records 
—staunch, indigo-blue denim, skillful Union 
workmanship, and the clever Blue Buckle 
super-wear features make that certain. 


More and more men who know superiority 
in work clothes—farmers and 
workers—are buying Blue Buckles exclusively. 
That’s the straightest economy tip as to 
actual Blue Buckle value! 


Jobbers OverAll Co., Inc. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Largest Manufacturers of Overalts 
in the World 
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THE EVERLASTING 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


There are thousands of volun- 
tary lettersin the De Laval Com- 
pany’s files, similar to this letter 
from Mr. Watkinson of Iowa, 
bearing out the statements made 





“My De Laval Separator has 
been in use about seventeen years 
and is doing just as good work today 
as when I bought it. I think it is 
good for ten years longer. With 
butter-fat at present prices no one 
can afford to use a cheap machine. 
““When looking around to see 
what kind of a separator to buy | 
found that all the creameries in our 
vicinity were using the De Laval. 
The thought struck me, what is good 
enough for the creameryman is good 
enough for me, and my experience 
proves | made no mistake.” 
Ed. Watkinson 







in connection with the long serv- 
ice of De Laval Cream 


rators. 






Sepa- 










In fact, by averaging up the years of 
use, it has been found that the average 
life of a De Laval is more than 15 years; 
and that during that time they have re- 





quired little attention or repairs, and 
produced the 
quantity and quality of cream with the 


have highest possible 





least time and effort. 

That is why there are more De Lavals in 
use than all other makes combined. Sooner 
or later you will buy a De Laval. 


The nearest De Laval agent will be 
glad to demonstrate a De Laval. 
If you do not know his name, 
write to nearest De Laval office 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 
29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale Street 
Chicago San Francisco 





50,000 Branches and Local Agencies 
the World Over 
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There is a Ross Ensilage 
Cutter that will exactly 
match your power whether 
a “four-horse” gasoline or kero- 


sene engine, a tractor or heavy- 
A duty steam engine. And no matter 
aa what model you choose, you'll get 
Mi a cutter that will give you better 
Silage; one that will go through 
any job of silo-filling without choking 
or chattering--at low speed and at 
low power cost. 


ROSS ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


The Ross special Ball-bearing End Thrust Study the Ross carefully. Note the Six- 
and Extra Knife Adjustment holds the Fan Blower, Wish-bone Steel Mounting, 
knives right up against the shear-bar --all Self-conforming Bearings, and, on the F ly- 
the time--assuring clean-cut silage with all wheel Type, the genuine Rockwood Fibre 
the rich corn juices retained, instead of sil- Pulley which absolutely prevents belt slip- 
age that is “chewed” and torn. page and gives you Maximum power. 


Write today for free literature and name of nearest Ross Dealer. Get all the facts about 
this highest-quality cutter which matches vour present power, operates at lowest cost 
and cuts clean--always! 


THE E. W. ROSS CO. 525 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 


Distributing Houses in 21 Leading Shipping Points in the U. S. A. 

































OUR COMPLETE 
BUILDING SERVICE 


Let us. know what 
building problems 
are. Our engineering de- 

rtment is equipped to 
xelp you, and we have 
free plans with the ma- 
terial for most farm 
buildings. Free Advice 
and Information. about 
the advantages of using 
Adel trontile. Yours for 
the asking. 


PERMANENT 









Build. right—build to 
last. Make your build- 
ing cost a real invest- 
ment—for permanent 















“I, the strongest tile 
t in the Middle West. Ask En- 
gineering Testang Laboratory at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Towa, for tests of Urontile, 
as well as others 
Use this splendid material in all your farm 
buildings—houses, barns, silos, cribs, sheds 
hog houses, garages, etc 
ies Eve: against all repair expense—painting, etc. 
ww 
elim 


‘ea rent! 
ww fe Increase the value of your farm many times 
end =v 8 mortar ° cost. rite ay for full rtiiculars, 
ing of jortar nae AD. 8s Co. 
wroy Texture faces, on A 
ing tile, rival the finest 
pesrance and 
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service, 

Build with Ade? trontile, thoroughly 
vitrifi by 
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“CLINCH 
End Joint Prevents Loose 
ening Mortar Joints 

























and exclusive 





205 Main St. 
Adel, Iowa 
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THE DAIRY 





Our readers are invited to contri 
dairy 


bute their experience to this department. 
lanagement will be cheerfully answered. 


Questions concerning 








Sudan Grass As a Pasture for 
Dairy Cattie 


The Kansas experiment station has 
published the following concerning Su- 
dan grass pasture: 

Sudan grass is the best annual pas- 
ture crop for Kansas now known. It 
can be grown in any part of the state, 
but is especially valuable in central 
and western Kansas. It makes its 
greatest growth and produces the most 
feed during July, August, and Sep- 
tember, when other tame grasses and 
native grass pastures are the least pro- 
ductive. It can therefore be used to 
the best advantage to supplement 
these pastures. Many dairymen find 
that milk production declines very no- 
ticeably during July, when they de- 
pend upon native pastures alone. If 
the cows can be turned upon Sudan 
grass during the summer months, milk 
production will not only be maintained 
but the native pastures will be rested 
and improved, so that much better 
feed will be available during the late 
fall months than if they had been used 
continuously. Many farmers in Kan- 
sas have used Sudan grass success- 
fully for pasture for dairy cows, and 
its use for this purpose is rapidly 
increasing. There is good reason to 


believe that it should be used more 
extensively. 
One of the first tests with Sudan 


grass for pasture was conducted at 
the Dodge City branch experiment sta- 


TABLE SHOWING RESULTS OF 


produced 








On May 20th of that year 
three acres of Sudan grass were plant- 
ed at the rate of 23 pounds of seed per 
acre, using an ordinary grain drill for 
seeding. A good stand secured 
and stock turned into the pas- 
ture on June 24th More was 
used than the pasture carry 
continuously so that at times it was 
necessary to run the cows on good 
native buffalo sod. During the season 
the three Sudan grass pro- 
duced the equivalent of 375 days’ pas 
ture for one mature anima!. The ree- 
ords show that the milk flow increased 
an average of 3.2 pounds daily per 
head each time the cows were turned 
upon the Sudan grass pasture. 

In order to obtain information un- 
der eastern Kansas conditions an ex- 
periment was conducted by the depart 
ment of agronomy and dairy husband- 
ry of the State Agricultural 
College at Manhattan during the sum 
mer of 1919. On May 21, 1919, a 5.4- 
acre upland field was seeded to Su- 
dan grass at the rate of 17 pounds per 
acre. On account of cold weather and 
heavy rains it was necessary to re- 
seed the field on June 6th. The 
growth was very satisfactory and on 
July 10th, six Holstein cows were 
turned into the field. At this time the 
Sudan grass was three to four feet 
high. The cows should have been 
turned on about two weeks earlier, dif- 
ficulty in getting help accounting for 
the delay. 


tion in 1914. 


Was 
was 
stock 


would 


acres of 


Kansas 
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PASTURING 
DAIRY CATTLE. 
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2658.5 

2473.9 

1104.3 

33 93.87 
2104 64.01 
587 19.11 
2263.2 389.18 
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The cows had previously been fed 
on alfalfa hay, silage, and grain. They 
showed no hesitancy in eating the Su 
dan grass from the start. They had 
free access to salt and water. A shel- 
ter was made for them where they 
were fed and milked. 

In addition to the pasture the cows 
were fed a grain mixture of 400 pounds 
of corn, 200 pounds of bran, and 100 
pounds of oil meal. This was fed in 
the proportion of one pound of grain 
daily to each four pounds of milk pro- 
duced An exact record was kept of 
the grain fed and the milk produced 
The cows were weighed before being 
turned on the pasture and again each 
ten days thereafter. Composite sam- 
ples of the milk were taken every ten 
days and tested for butterfat by the 
Babcock method. 

On account of its rank growth much 
of the tall grass was not eaten, and it 
was thought advisable to mow half of 
the field. Two weeks later the other 
half was mowed. Altogether 7.33 tons 
of field-cured hay were harvested 
After the first of August, the cows had 
no difficulty in keeping the grass eaten 
down. The rainfall for July, August 
and September was very light, but in 
spite of this fact the grass was able to 
support the cows until frost. The 
cows were taken off the pasture on 
October 11th. 

Considering the hay that was taken 
off, it may be concluded that the 5.4 
acres of pasture were more than 


SUDAN GRASS WITH 





of grain 
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$ 60.54 684.00 $ 20.52 g 40 
65.82 656.50 19.69 16.14 
27.44 366.25 10.98 16.46 
70.49 870.75 26.12 $4.37 
47.35 595.00 17.85 29.51 
14.46 263.25 7.89 
oan a49R FR aS 789 9 
286. 35. : 
$286.14 3435.75 | $103.05 l 


enough to support six cows during | 
dry summer of 1919. 

The accompanying table gives in 
tail the weights of the cows at 
beginning and end of the experim«: 
the milk and butterfat produced, 
value of the fat and skimmed milk, 
the value of the grain fed, and the 
value of the pasture above the cost of 
feed. 

These data show that the six cows 
lost 126 pounds during the three 
months. This is an average of 21 
pounds per head for the lot. This loss 

great as generally occurs 
when cows are on pasture during d 
summers. 

The average production of butte 
and milk was low, due to cows No. 102 
and No. 112 which did not hold up 
their production as did the oth: 


iS not as 


This fact is not attributed so much 
to the feed as to their lack of per 


sistency. 

In order to estimate the value of the 
pasture under average farm condi- 
tions, the amount of butterfat pro 
duced has been estimated at 60 cents 
per pound and to this has been added 
the value of the skimmed milk at 50 
cents per hundred, assuming that each 
100 pounds of milk would make 89 
pounds of skimmed milk. The si 
cows, on this basis, produced $183.09 
worth of butterfat and skimmed milk 
above the cost of grain. Crediting the 
pasture with 7.33 tons of Sudan hay at 
$10 per ton, gives a total credit of 
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PRES an announcement of great importance to YOU—to 
9 farmer owning cows; for it brings to American Dairy- 
men the latest development in Cream Separator Construction— 


the EMPIRE- BALTIC Cream Separator, with the MILLION 
DOLLAR BOWL. 


Seems like a lot of money for a manufacturer to spend on a Separator Bowl, 
doesn’t it? But when you consider what it means to cow-owners, a million 
dollars is only “a drop in the bucket” to what the EMPIRE Million Dollar 


Bowl will save each year for American Farmers. 


For this wonderful bowl, the product of years of study and experiment by a 
score of the foremost separator engineers, sets a new standard of separator 
performance : 


It is self-centering and self-balancing; practically 
no vibration; and so does not agitate the milk ; 
it skims clean all the time; it is easy to turn, 
frictionless ; once adjusted it is adjusted for life; 
its discs are interchangeable—a great conveni- 
ence in cleaning and assembling. It is the last 
word in Bowl construction— Simple, efficient, 
convenient and practically everlasting. 





Compare the Empire-Baltic with any other separator! And remember, in 
making the companson, that your butter profits are made or lost in the bowL 


Investigate the Bowl 


You'll find other Separators as good looking as 
the Empire-Baltic—no. manufacturer has a cor- 
ner on good looks.. You'll find other Separators made, like 
the Empire-Baltic, out of the best materials obtainable 
—anyone can buy the best grades of materials. But you'll 
find’ only one Separator with the MILLION DOLLAR 
BOWL — an exclusive EMPIRE-BALTIC feature— 
fully covered: by basic patents. 

Ss hibits our telli u here all of the superior 
Empires Baltic Features, “te px Million Dollar Bow! alone 
is important enough to impet you to see the nearest Em- 
pite Dealer at once—learn all about the Empire 
Baltic. Or send at once for catalog No. 109-S 















This trade-mark is found on the Supreme 
Separator. Itis displayed by the Best Separa- 
tor Dealers throughout the country. It is the 
sign of Highest Quality in materials, workman- 
ship and service. It is the “Family Coat of Arms” 
of the leading line of Dairy Machinery—EMPIRE. 


- EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Empire Milkers Chicago, Denver, Atlanta, Toledo, Syracuse, Minneapolis, 
and Gasoline Engines San Francisco, Montreal and Toronto 












THE SEPARATOR WITH, 
THE MILLION DOLLAR BOWL 
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; $256.39, or $47.47 per acre of the Su 





dan grass pasture. Calculated on the 
basis of whole milk at 30 cents per 
gallon, each acre of pasture returned 
$73.55 above the cost of the grain. 


Sudan grass should be seeded 











, ground that has been plowed and , 
a a worked into good condition. It : 
good practice, when possible, to pk ry 
° 2 e in the fall. When this can not be d a 
the ground should be plowed as e: ” 
For Sure Feeding Profits sa 2 
permit. It may then be worked 
Ore Corn Belt Farms good condition, but the seed should I 
‘ be sown until the ground is wan is 
The middle of May is sufficiently ear] rs 


To make money feeding hogs —rapid low cost grains must be forced. to seed in southern Kansas. In no . 


The pigs must be started young. They must be fed for growth — for bone—for ern Kansas it is often advisabl th 
muscle — for heatand for fat. Bone and muscle building feeds — growth, heat and fat producing wait until the first of June before seed- U 
feeds, must be fed. In other words—the feed must meet and balance the body needs of the ing. Nothing is gained by ea 
growing and fattening hogs. Careless and improper feeding means dead loss—ALWAYS. seeding. The grass will not grow - 
mg : ce rt ae ‘ di 
Corn, fed alone, does not meet and balance all the needs of the growing and fat- til the weather is warm. I it is di 
tening hogs. It lacks protein for growth and muscle, also minerals for bone and body. No feed too early and the weather turns damp is 
stuffs produced on Corn Belt farms can supply this lack. and cold the seed often rots and a p ot 
stand is secured. eh 


duce better gains. The Molasses stimulates the 


Gee Bee Hog Feed appetite. Hogs drink more heartily. , In the pone _ . oe a. S 
dan grass tor pasture § 10uiC r JE SE it 


Because we buy in tremendous quantities, we 9 i 

. . . sle sess oka pif Bike (Gia ace Ee at the rate of 20 to 25 pounds to si 

does supply this deficiency in corn. It etc die pap ety el meee pe Hg Me acre. In western Kansas, 15 to 20 
is made of rich concentrated feeds—-tankage, _It is real economy to feed GEE BEE HOG FEED. : er . f tnanfficient sced 3 
shorts, corn germ meal, corn feed meal Prof q : pounds is better. If insufficient Te? 
en fe pees : rofits are assured since it makes better and ; used weeds may give trouble. nl 
alfalfa _ flour, and cane molasses. Every cheaper gains than can be secured with corn alone, ; ainsi ~— tas ' = 
feeder knows their value. We ask you to investigate this feed. The seed can be planted to the | th 
ss — ask y 7 is fee PS IE AER ees +j it 

The Great variety of feeds In itself a “i t | adv antage wan a grain reg “ wh “ 
keeps the pigs on feed and stimulates gains, yak ee ea et us send you drill set to sow two pecks of whe: nal 
. " " . complete information. Simply mail us a post : the acre will ordinarily sow about 3) the 
GEE BEE HOG FEED is rich in pro- card. pounds of Sudan grass seed to deg 
tein and minerals. Pigs shoot ” : oe Sais a 
ahead when they get it, short- The Guide to Profitable Feeding” acre. ve 
ening the feeding period and The crop should be ready to past — 
cheapening gains. in about one month after seeding if 1 ab0 
= a ares son 

GEE BEE HOG FEED weather is favorable. m9 
It should be remembered that Sudan 5 








makes every pound of corn pro- 





grass belongs to the sorghum family i 
On certain occasions hydrocyanic acid me 
one of the most dangerous poisons, el 
has been found in almost all the . -é c 
ghums. Sudan grass is no except oe 
This poison is most likely to be pres- oem 
ent in an immature crop after a pe- ee 
riod of drouth or after the growth of ei : 





the plant has been arrested in s¢ 
manner. It is not advisable to tun 








caitle upon Sudan grass when the crop oe 

has been stunted by dry weat i 

/ \ WY When the crop is growing normally wn 

"TOO LBS. NET NIN ee | ee” ae 
PROTEIN 20% FAT 332% | AHL, i According to the best information —. 
| available cattle turned upon Sudan oan 
} MiB ts 


FIBER 842% CARBOHYDPATES 55% 


grass in this condition have never | ? a 


b +3 , } \ : i i 

S e-B By } at : \ | , : ly known to be poisoned even tho erat 
S igflt : AWAY EL » P were left on the pasture during tle thea 
} & We : : y\ WA} , i very driest portion of the sun rl 
6 HOG Z . ‘S WY a Saka Sudan grass should not be pastured ae) 
-—. Te: WY Ae ° aaa after frost. sag 


Fertilizer for Corn 
A west central Illinois correspond 
ent writes: 
“Would it be practical for me t 
some such fertilizer as a 2-12-0 1 











ING ; 5 B Ue By pied : SS alee Wy if 4 izer, or something of the sort such as 
REDIEN See ; ae agent eS yt I have seen advertised in your paper 
TANKAGE, SHORTS Ay ett pe | ‘ee ot? TEE hs > . on my farm here in west central Illi I 
CORN GERM MEAL .CANE MOLASSES- aon WRAL A nois? Iam plowing under some clover ons 
: , th. 





‘ALFALFA FLOUR . CORN FEED MEAL < : NAP this spring with a light coat of rock th 
SLY .W UNNI WN WWWSS ‘ | phosphate on it. This is a black, level nor 
| soil, but is well worn. Would some ot Dilantin 








; this fertilizer increase the yield su start 
ciently to pay for itself?” tem] 
mn So far as we are able to judge, degrs 
fe) Fe Milk Cans of the most practical fertilizers w Verel) 
: | central corn belt conditions is acid TMs al 


L st E ense phosphate, or what is known as a of the ¢ 
ea xp 0-16-0 fertilizer. Our correspondent When 
; might also experiment with 200 pounds early } 

| per acre of a 2-12-0 fertilizer or a 2-10-2 Usual. | 
fertilizer. than us 
For building up permanent soil 


7 tility, the proper thing to do is to y 
SIND MILs on an application of one or two to! I 
once every Wr 










Sa 


AA B =» Made New 
$4 Bays the New Batterfly Jr. No. 244 ng “e ‘ 
Light running, easy cleaning << SD 
close a 
NEW BUTTERFLY Scberstors are 
Ufetime eqyinct defects in materia! and wor 
ht ade also in four larger sizes Up 
jo. F chown here; sold on 
30 OAYS' FREE TRIAL 
@nd on a plan whereby they earn their own cost 
ind more by whet they save. Postal brings Free 
talog Folder. Buy from the manufacturer 





Cheese Hoops, Too 
# Send your name and address and we 
will mail! you full details of new secret 
process whereby we now save farm- 
jairies and creameries two-thirds 
t of milk cans and cheese hoops 





























































and save money a= 5 by rebuilding old cans and hoope hke 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2163 Marshal! Bi. Chicago A by rebuilding old cans and hoops hke 
— : hone ome ! “4 wed, leakss na we oY | Standard for 60 Y: limestone per acre t 
: dles repaired and replaced. Refinished with clear, bright | ‘andard for ears y . 2 : 7 
} DOUBI.E YOUR HAY MONEY coating of 99.0 j’ e tin. QOutlasts original finish. | \ * \ A che =~ type ami aes your | years, clover once every four y S deg 
x i Spe I ne } needs. Direct Stroke or Back Geared. “ ; hiohs 
> Beats the Rain ee eee Haan Wood or steel. Quiet, perfectly bal- and an application of one-half ton of Bht is 
¢ to the hay field. Our }} can or cheese hoop for » e anced. Works in lightest breeze. | rock phosphate once everv four 3 an 
ONE MAN hayloader hay return it hke new In tw — If Oilless replaceable bear J roc phospnate once ever} C . " 
car saves time and you're not delighted, pleased and ‘Seo. he Cy a n. To speed things up at the start, ! “any 2 
doubles your money. satisfied pay us not one penny. Save Write Now for Free Windmill Boob. Bisse it ia Ni clei emia. _ the ; 
Can be placed on any your cans and hoops now by having PERKINS CORPORATION ever, 1 ma} e dec idedly worth : és 
> —_ ye EL aoe Romy a | to use 100 or 200 pounds per a of fay js 
a ° ° . pe . Service on Replacement | . . Rad 3 CYary 
Main St, Pontiac. til low prices and liberal trial offer. | some of these commercial fertil y 
Acme Galvanizing & Tinning Co. As to just which of these comm: l 
| fertilizers will give the most | t 





864 olds St., Mil r 
NE K Reynolds St, M waukee, Wis, 


BIN Ai. bug prooted f.0.b. factory nearUnicage 
Sisal or Standard April carlote per bale $6.65. 





BINDER TWINE able results can not be told i! l- e 


The special retinning process and work of Acme Galvanising re ° 
> Tinning Co.is endorsed and reccommended by leading dairy At astonishingly low price from warehouse near you. Clubor | yance. On most soils, however, W 











Sma!! lots $6.90, later shpt. bc per bale = -_ ; 
‘ “4 . per month more, Outhorities or hicat ers a specialty. Farmer agents wanted. Free samples % : : } 
ConsumersCordageCo.,Minneapolis,Minn. stg a a THEO. BURT & SONS, Box'§§ MELROSE, OHIC | vor the fertilizers high in phosp! 
a acid. such as the 0-16-0 fertilizer or tne , 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 2-10-2 fertilizer. 
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| Boys’ Corner 


We talk hese 

















This department is for beginners. 






about the simple things of farming; about the sot! 
and bow it was made; how plants grow init; about 
fer mals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
bow eat their feed and grow. We want to study 


afi «t nese things and many more, and any time any- 
@e wants to ask a Question, or doesn't understand, 
@ Wants te tell us something which he has notleed, 
we Dope he will write us. 








= = 
Temperatures 

If you haven’t a thermometer at 
your house, let me suggest that you 
ask your father to buy one. You ean 
get good one for $2. The kind of 
thermometer which we use in the 
United States is known as Fahrenheit, 
and on Fahrenheit thermometers, 32 
degrees represents freezing, and 212 
degrees boiling. The French use what 


is knewn as the Centigrade thermom- 


eter. which calls freezing zero, and 
boiling 100. 

\fter you have your thermometer, 
it is interesting to look at it every 
morning before you go out to work, 
and every noon when you come in. 


Temperature means a lot to growing 
jlants. Oats, for instance, do very lit- 


tle growing until the average temper- 
ture gets above 43 degrees Ordi- 


ily, in this section of the country, 
average temperature gets up to 438 











200 miles south of Des Moines, 
weather warms 


but the 
up to 60 degrees in the 


spring at just about the same time as 
in Des Moines, and they begin plant- 
ing corn just about the same time that 
we do, in spite of the fact that they 
are 200 miles south of us. 

Corn is very particular about its 
summer temperature. It gets along 


best when the temperature at early in 


the afternoon is around 85 degrees, 
and when the temperature in the 
morning is around »5 degrees. When 


than this, as-it so often is 


Minnesota 


it is colder 
in 


and Wisconsin, corn 
| drags along rather slowly and gets 
| caught by frost. On the other hand, 
when the temperature at early in the 
afternoon in July runs above 90 de- 
grees, corn is likely to be damaged, 
especially if the soil is rather dry. 
Heat affects corn plants in much the 
same way it does us, it makes them 
sweat, or more properly speaking, tran- 
spire. This is all right if there is 
plenty of water in the soil, but if the 
soil is rather dry the corn plants be- 


| 


ees about the first of April. This 
yi unfortunately, the average tem- 
perature didn’t reach 43. degrees until 
about the 14th of April. For that rea- 
son, the oats crop is about two weeks 
late in getting a start. Those people 
who planted their oats late in March 
have been very little better off than 
any one else, because the oats eouldn’t 
grow, even tho they were in the 
ground. In April and May, the warmer | 
it is the better oats grow, but when 
June comes, oats are likely to be dam- 


aged every time the temperature goes 
85 degrees in the day time. This 
with the average temperature 
around 43 degrees during the first two 
weeks of April, it is likely that the 
its will be at least a week behind- 
i early in July, and that the yield 
be severely damaged by several 
when the temperature will run as 
; 90 or 95 degrees. 
like about the same tem- 
oats, altho they want it 
just the least bit warmer early in the 
ng. Potatoes do not grow much 
util the temperature reaches an aver- 
age of 45 degrees. By average, I mean 
the average of the highest point during 
the day and the lowest point at night. 
For instance, a temperature of 55 de- 
grees at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
35 degrees at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, would make an average of 45 de- 
grees. Men who make a special study 
of potatoes find that down in Missis- 
sippi they begin planting potatoes the 


above 


year, 


C 
} 
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lith of February, whereas up. in Wis- 
tonsin they don’t begin planting until 
the 15th of May. There is three 


hs’ difference in the time of 

g, but in both cases the farmer 
ts planting just as soon as the 
temperature reaches an average of 45 
degre Potatoes, like oats, are se 
verely damaged when the temperature 
tins above 90 degrees during the heat 
ofthe day. Like oats, potatoes do best 
When the weather during April and 
early May is rather warmer than 
tstal, but when it is decidedly cooler 
than usual im June and July. 





Corn is still another story. Corn 
doesn’t do well until the weather has 
Warmed up so that the temperature 
curing the heat of the day is at least 
) degrees, and the temperature at 
hight is not colder than 50 degrees, or 
e8 average of around 60. It is not 
teally good policy to plant corn until 
the temperature during the heat of the 
ay is least 65 degrees two out of 
every ee days. Around Des Moines 
t ns in the ordinary year that 
Sall right for corn planting to begin 
it 8th In some years, the 
groun nav be warm enough so that 
ant nay start late in April, and 
at years it may be best to hold 
until the middle of May. 
“hampaign county, Illinois about 





come just as uncomfortable standing 
in a temperature of 90 degrees as you 
would if you had to stand out in the 
sun all day without any water to drink. 
When the temperature is 95 deg 
at 2 o’elock in the afternoon, the ae 


prees 


nary corn plant gives off just about 
twice as much water as when the tem- 
perature is only 80 degrees. Hot 
weather not only makes the corn 
plants very thirsty, but it also kills 
pollen grains. At a temperature of 
100 degrees pollen grains ordinarily 


die in less than an hour, whereas at 
a temperature of 75 or 80 degrees they 
may live for five or six hours. Corn 
is so very particular about its tem 
peratures, that there are very few 
places in the world that it grows really 
well. Of all the states in the United 
States, lowa has the largest area of 
land where the summer temperature 
is just right, where the summer tem- 
perature during the heat of the day 
reaches around 85 degrees, and where 
the early morning temperatures are 
around 62 degrees, or where the aver- 
age for the summer months is around 
73 degrees. Illinois has almost as 
much of this kind of land as Iowa. The 
strange thing about the best part of 
the Illinois corn belt is that it is lo- 
cated fully 100 miles south of the 
Iowa corn belt. Because of Lake 
Michigan, northeastern Illinois is fully 
as cold, if not colder, than northern 
Iowa and southern Minnesota, and for 
that veason is not adapted to growing 
sound corn, one year with another. 
The southern third of Illinois, on the 
other hand, is decidedly hotter than 
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Spring — 
Supported by Strength that 
Guarantees Long Mileage Life 


—the robust Gillette 
Non-Skid tread takes the 
sharpsting out of jolts and 
puts joy into motoring. 

The Gillette Chilled 
Rubber Process toughens 
rubber so that it can’t be 
cut to ribbons or deadened 
by road strain or shock. 


Abolishes tread 


and fabric separation. 


Reduces sand blis- 
ters and blow-outs to 
next-to-nothing. 
















any part of Iowa, and the corn here is | 


generally damaged by drouth. This 


leaves a rather narrow strip in south | 


central Illinois where the temperature 
conditions are just as favorable as in 
central lowa. Indiana has a similar 
rather narrow strip, the best of the In- 
diana corn belt lying even a little far- 
ther south than the Ulinois corn belt. 
Lake Michigan seems to push the heat 
away from it, and that is the reason 
that the best of the Indiana and MUli- 
nois corn belt is so much farther 
south than in Iowa. 

You might try keeping a note of the 
temperatures day by day on your 
farm. See that your thermometer is 
hanging in a shady place where the 
sun never strikes it, and put down the 
temperature in your note book every 
morning at 5 or 6 o'clock, and again at 
1 or 1:30 o'clock, just before you go 
out to work in the afternoon. The av- 
erage of the early morning tempera- 
ture and the earty afternoon tempera- 
ture will give you a fairly good aver- 
age for the day. After a time you can 
become good at guessing the tempera- 
ture yourself just by the feel of things. 


Then you can notice how the tem- 
perature affects different kinds of 
plants. Temperatures also have a lot 
to do with the way animals and hu- 
man beings feel. After three or four | 
days of high temperatures, most peo- 
ple become rather peevish, but when 
the thermometer drops ten or fifteen 
degrees, their energy comes back and 
they feel full of “pep” again. Watch 


Gives you a Non- 
Skid Tire of greatest 
comfort — greatest 
safety — and greatest 
mileage. 


Put one on your 
machine; it won’t be 
long before the other 
three wheels will be 
Gillette equipped. 

If there is no Gillette 
dealer in your town, 


write our Gen- 
eral Sales Office. 
























GILLETTE RUBBER 
COMPANY 


Mi ~ ~ y) 
i\ P 
Factory: Eau Claire, Wis. WW j 
General Sales Office so 
18% Broadway, New York’ ; 


Gillette 


Ea 
EXPEL WORMS INA DAY 
$500 


BOX 2 BIT-&5 
OF 50 





Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to 
disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid 
this in your herd by worming them with 

0\Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe 
and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. 


Shores-Mueller Co., HERE 5 PROOF Shores- Mueller Co., 


Cedar Rapids, lowa Cedar Rapids, !owa 
Gentlemen: 


Gentlemen:- 
I can say that Shores Texpedane sure Sindee. Mag Whee Deaeereures 
the worms out quick. They are the best 


bring results, and can highly recommend 
worm expeller L ever used. 
I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M. 
Lester E. Theiss, R. No, 2 
information on hogs, their care, — 
our magazine, “Shores Live Stock 


them to the public as a sure remedy 
for worms. 
Yours very truly, 
and 6 P:M. it was bringing the worms LovisPandive 
from them, Yours truly, 
Spencer, lowa St. Paul, Nebr. 
Sendfor “Shores Swine Sense,” vest pochet 
and treatment. Our Service Department free 
to hog raisers. Ask about free monger to 
a 
Wits SHORES - MUELLER COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA © SHORES STATION flo. 4 














Hudson Hog ape allow an abundance of sunshine to 
ome _— —_ part - e Hog House. Easiest to clean. 
tee! viding Panels ae you to change the pens quickly and 
easily for Feeding, Breeding or Farrowing. Panels tinged oo swing 
against the wail or up out of the way. 
Farrowing Rails prevent crushi at small 
Pigs against wall or panel. Can be til 
= when notin use. Swinging Feed 
nt of pen keep Digs, large and cy 
4 getting isto trough is being put in. 
i Trough is hinged. Can be turned up 


toward alley and a the panel closed behind it, “2 the —— 
saving trou rom unnecessary use and abuse uality st 
Also allows attendant to dump contents and clean A ss maileable 


thoroughly. 


HUDSON MFG. COMPANY 
Dept.1016 Minneapolis, Minn.) 
_ Saneceaestin 


iron, in any size 
or combination 
7 @ required. 











P Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mase 
sive. Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel, 
Pull 4 to 6 horse-power more than 






When Y ‘You Want Si~- Gave You, $1 $15, 2 $500. 
Any Style-- Stations: rtable 


rated. 23 Months Trial. Easy Terms. y Sizes Nn os oe fea D 
14 to, 2 BP. ey to start. “ fo cranking. No — SER KN ACN et ee fone le 
atteries ar Guarantee. ost practical engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it. WITTE ENGINE WORKS 





THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. p 15°: Oakiand Ave. 1533 
731 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS. Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, 
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the temperatures this summer. You 
will find that they will explain a lot 
of things which can’t be explained in 
any other way. 





The Contest Sow and Her Litter 


An lowa boy writes: 

“I have a pure-bred Poland China 
gilt which farrowed April 20, which I 
have entered in the bred sow and litter 
club. How can I feed her to make the 
cheapest and fastest gains, both on 
her and on the litter? I can get tank- 
age at $5.75 per hundred, bran at $2.40 
per hundred, and have at home an un- 
limited amount of corn, barley, barley 


meal, skim-milk and plenty of blue 
grass and clover pasture This sow 
must be shown at the county fair, and 


1 would like to make the best showing 
possible.” 

The sow should be fed rather lightly 
during the first week or so after far- 
rowing, but within ten days when the 
pigs begin to take the full flow of 
milk, the sow should be fed about all 
she will eat. With plenty of skim- 
milk available, we would suggest a 
gallon or a gallon and a half of skim- 
milk daily, one-half pound of tankage, 
and four or five pounds of corn, or 
whatever the sow will clean up in 
good shape. A little bran might be 
mixed in with the skim-milk to make 
a slop, but this is really not essen- 
tial. By the time the pigs are three 
weeks old, they also shvuld be given 
a chance to drink skim-milk, and to 
eat corn and tankage from a creep. 
For making rapid gains it is hard to 
beat home-grown skim-milk and corn. 
But even with plenty of skim-milk 
available, we believe that it pays to 
feed a little tankage, altho under such 
conditions we would not ordinarily 
feed more than half as much tankage 
as we otherwise would. For instance, 
along in August our correspondent 
might feed his average spring pig 
about three or four pounds of corn 
daily, two or three quarts of skim- 
milk and one-quarter of a pound of 
tankage. 





Pig Clubs in South Dakota 


Under the leadership of the Hamlin 
county, South Dakota, Farm Bureau 
and the local bankers the boys and 
girls enrolled in the Sow-Litter Clubs 
have secured good breeding’ stock. 
Twenty-six members have secured 
bred sows costing $4,845, making an 
average of $186.34. Duroc Jersey 
sows with good individuality and bred 
to outstanding boars were procured 
and as a result some 
stock should be produced this year. 
The blood lines represented include 
such strains of the red hog fraternity 
as Great Orion Sensation, Orion Cher- 
ry King, Jack’s Orion, Pathfinder the 
Greatest, King the Col, Grand Model 
Challenger Jr., Prince Orion Cherry, 
Great .Sensation, Pathfinder’s Giant, 
and others. 

Last year the boys and girls en- 
rolled in the Sow-Litter Club made an 
average profit of $125 apiece after all 
expenses, interest on money, etc., had 
been deducted. The members not only 
secure a knowledge of the pure-bred 
stock business, but they also come in 
contact with present-day business rela- 
tionships and come to understand 
some of the obligations thereto. Thus 
the work is giving them a broader vi- 
sion of farm life and stock raising than 
they have heretofore had. 





Hampshire Pig Club 


Folkins, of 

Breeders’ Association, 
teresting pig club which has been 
started in Rockwell City. Thirty-two 
gilts are to be awarded as prizes, two 
to each township, for boys and girls 
of the judging coutest, these gilts to be 
placed in a pen, ».owing the boys to 
make their own selection. The breed- 


G. H. the Hampshire 


reports an in- 


ers are taking a great deal of interest 
in it, and it seems that the majority of 
the gilts will be donated by the breed- 
ers, Who are anxious to push their own 





prize-winning 














New-Day Tires 


50% to 75% More Miles 


Green & Swett Co. of Boston 
have been watching mileage on 
Miller Tires. 

They learn from hundreds of 
users that Miller Tires are add- 
ing 50 per cent to 75 per cent 
to tire mileage. 


A. F. Wolke of Louisville 
watched the wear and mileage 
on 116 styles of tires which he 
repaired. Millers so far ex- 
celled all others that he now 
sells Millers only. 





The Eldorado Stage Co. of 
Los Angeles tried out 22 makes 
of tires on 12-passenger Pack- 
ard buses. Millers far out- 
lasted any other tire. 


Facts to Know 


Tests like these are going on 
everywhere. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men are watching 
Miller mileage on their cars. 

The results are everywhere 
discussed. And the demand for 
Miller Tires, last year alone, 
increased by $11,000,000. 

We urge you to make a test. 
Compare the Miller mileage 
with the mileage you get now. 





A Taxi Test 


The Hudson Taxi Co. of Detroit, on 
rather heavy taxis, average 15,000 
miles from MillerCords. And taxi use 
in traffic is almost the supreme test. 











Miller Tires 


Now Everywhere Discussed 


Geared-to-the-Road 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Cords or Fabrics 


It may change your whole con- 
ception of tire service. 


What We’ve Added 


Miller experts have spent 
ten years in perfecting these 
super-grade tires. 

In the past few years they 
have almost doubled Miller 
mileage. 

They have perfected a tread 
which, in our tests, outwears 
the best of others by 25 per 
cent. 

They have perfected a Cord 
Tire which, in our ceaseless 
factory tests, averages 15,000 
miles. And which often yields 
in road use from 20,000 to 
25,000 miles. 

They have secured uniform- 
ity. A Miller Tire very rarely 
fails of expectations. 

They spend $1,000 daily just 
to watch and test these tires. 





Test them on your car. 

If you buy a new car, get 
Miller Tires on it. Twenty 
makers now supply them with- 
out extra cost. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth 
with suction cup, for 
firm hold on wet as- 
phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road side treads mesh 
like cogs in dirt. 

















breed. A show will probably be held ; the sowing and harrowing is a short 


in connection with the fair this fall, at 
which time liberal prizes will be given. 





One Disking for Oats 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of April 2 you asked 
for others’ experience with reference 
to disking in oats, whether to disk 
once or twice after sowing. 

For several years I would disk my 
ground once before sowing, then would 
lap the disk half in disking after sow- 
ing, until about six years ago I had 
the ground all disked and the oats 
sowed, and it looked a~ if it would rain 
soon. I told the hand to put the team 
onto the harrow and make a quick job 
of it, for if it set in raining there 
would be no telling when we would 
get back, so we harrowed them just 
once and let them go, sowing the grass 
seed just ahead of the harrow. We 
were surprised to have the best and 
most uniform stand of oats and clover 
I had ever had, and since then I have 
always sown my oats that way and 
am so well pleased with results that 
I would not let any one disk my oats 
after sowing if they did the work for 
nothing. 

Another big advantage in sowing 
this way is that the disking is the slow 
job, and if it comes a bad storm, or a 
big rain, your oats are not damaged, 





and when the ground is once disked 


job, and not so apt to get caught half 
finished. 


Then another advantage in sowing | 


this way is, I do not row the oats as 
is the case where disked after sowing 
for they are always too thick at the 
ends of the disk and a thin streak at 
the middle of the disk. 

If I have any extra time to devote 
to disking, I think it is much more 
profitable to disk your corn ground 
just once more. 

P. ©. M. 

Taylor County, Iowa. 





Hog “Flu” Experience 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading the hog “flu” 
discussion with much interest and 
would like to give my experience. 

In October, 1918, we had about 140 


pigs. They seemed to all get sick at 
once. We called the veterinarian. He 
said it was the “flu.” When asked 
what he could do, he said to clean out 
their beds, put in clean straw, and 
sprinkle quarters with dip. We did 


as he told us and we lost none. 
December, 1919, we had about the 
same number taken sick in the same 
way as the first ones. We called an- 
other veterinarian (the first one had 
moved to another state). He told us 
the same as the first one. The weath- 
er bemg cold aud stormy, we could 











not give them as good care as the first 
lot. They were sick longer, but when 
we got thru we had only lost five. The 
two veterinarians called are consid- 
ered as good as the best. 
I. J. GRAY. 
Marshall County, Iowa. 





Cane for Silage 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your April 2nd edition you ask 
concerning experiences in mixing cane 
and corn for silage. We have used 
cane silage very satisfactorily here in 
Kansas for both beef and dairy cattle, 
and in most of the localities in Kansas 
we can get a greater tonnage of cane 
silage than from other crops, and while 
corn is more valuable pound for pound, 
the cane is a more certain crop. With 
us, We generally plant the cane a col: 
ple of weeks later than corn and it 
generally comes on from two to four 
weeks later in the fall than does the 
corn. The chances are that in planting 
cane and corn together, at least some 
varieties of cane, that the crop would 
not ripen up at the same time the cord 
would. 

We have found that in cutting cane 
for silage it should be mature when it 
is put in the silo. I think that is one 
thing that should be watched carefully 
in mixing cane and corn in the planter 
box. J. B. FITCH. 

Kansas Experiment Station. 
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Feeding Lambs for the June 
Market 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have 100 heads of ewes and fifty 
head of March lambs which I wish to 
feed for the June market. I have 
shelled corn, oats, oil meal and good 
blue grass pasture. How much grain 
would you feed the average lamb 
daily?” 

The June lamb market is generally 
quite good, and as a rule, considerably 
higher than the late summer market. 
We suggest that our correspondent 
feed his lambs about all they will eat 
of two parts ground corn, two parts 
ground oats, and one part oil meal. 
If he can buy bran fairly reasonably, 
it might also help to add one part of 
bran. At the [Illinois station, when 
feeding a ration of this sort to early 
spring lambs on blue grass pasture, 
six to ten weeks’ old lambs ate an 
average of one-tenth of a pound per 
head daily while they were gaining 
from 30 pounds in weight to 45 pounds 
in weight. During the time that they 
were gaining from 45 to 57 pounds in 
weight, and while they were from ten 
to fourteen weeks of age, they ate an 
average daily of one-seventh of a 
pound of grain. The pasture on which 
these lambs were running must have 
been exceptionally good or they would 
have eaten considerably more grain. 
Lambs which are from two to three 
months of age and in dry lot, gaining 
from 45 to 60 pounds in weight, ordi- 
narily eat one pound of grain, and on 
ordinary pasture eat from one-third to 
one-half pound of grain per head daily. 
Our correspondent will have to depend 
pretty largely on the appetite of his 
lambs in determining just how much 
he should feed. If he is to get them 
ready for a June market, he will have 
to feed to the limit. 

So far as our correspondent’s ewes 
are concerned, we would suggest a 
grain mixture of about six parts 
shelled corn and one part oil meal, fed 
at the rate of one to one and a half 
pounds per ewe daily, or whatever 
they will clean up to good advantage 
on pasture. 





Schumacher Feed for Pure-Bred 
Hogs 
A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“What do you think of Schumacher 
feed and tankage in self-feeders for 
pure-bred spring pigs? I have used 
corn and tankage in self-feeders for 
market hogs with splendid results, but 
with pure-breds this combination does 
not quite fill the bill. I can get a mill 
to grind oats that will separate the 
hulls. What results could I expect 
from oatmeal and tankage in self-feed- 
ers? My idea is to grow big-framed 
Pigs, but not fat. Oats are between 
75 and 80 cents per bushel, tankage is 
$95 per ton, and Schumacher feed is 
around $60 per ton.” 
There are a number of commercial 


hog feeds somewhat similar to the 
Schumacher which are rather high in 
crude fiber, and which, when fed in 
connection with tankage, produce big- 
framed pigs, altho the gains are not 
quite so rapid or so economical as 


With corn and tankage. Many of these 
feeds contain a considerable percent- 
age of oat hulls or alfalfa meal, and 
have a very similar feeding value to 
Oats. At the Iowa experiment station, 
for instance, one lot of spring pigs fed 
On self-feeders of shelled corn and 
tankage made daily gains of one and a 
third pounds and required for 100 
Pounds of gain 367 pounds of shelled 
corn and 44 pounds of tankage, where- 








as another lot fed Schumacher feed 
gained 1.08 pounds daily, and required 
for 100 pounds of gain 457 pounds of 
Schumacher feed and -55 pounds of 
tankage. They were fine, upstanding 
pigs, and apparently in good condition 
to make a rapid finish on corn. From 
the standpoint of economy of gain, it 
would seem that the Schumacher feed 
is worth only about 80 to 90 per cent 
as much as corn. When ground oats 
are cheaper, pound for pound, than 
Schumacher feed, it would be worth 
while considering the use of ground 
oats. 

From the standpoint of the pure-bred 
man, the idea as we see it is to feed 
something which will hold down the 
rate of gain to about one pound per 
head daily, until after the pig is past 
the weight of 200 or 250 pounds. Feed- 
ing something like Schumacher feed, 
oats, alfalfa meal, etc., prevents ex- 
cessive early fattening and encourages 
that appearance of a large frame that 
is so much desired by pure-bred hog 
breeders. We very much fear that if 
our correspondent feeds ground oats 
with the hulls sifted out, that he will 
secure about the same results as with 
corn. Several years ago, Professor 
Evvard, at the Iowa station, fed oat- 
meal and tankage as compared with 
shelled corn and tankage, and secured 
very similar results. We believe it is 
the hull which has so much to do with 
giving oats such a high standing with 
pure-bred men. The hull, by holding 
down the rate of gain and discourag- 
ing undue fattening during the first 
six or seven months, does much to en- 
courage the development of the 
popular stretchy type. Of course, there 
must also be breeding of the right sort 
if this type is to be developed. 





How Much Tankage? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How much tankage do 75 to 150- 
pound pigs need when they have all 
the ear corn they can eat and all the 
warm skim-milk they can drink?” 

Pigs which have all the warm skim- 
milk they can drink will ordinarily 
take about six pounds of skim-milk for 
every pound of corn, and on this basis 
have very little if any need whatever 
for tankage. In Ohio experiments, 
pigs getting nine parts of corn to one 
part of tankage made average daily 
gains of about nine-tenths of a pound, 
whereas other pigs getting corn in con- 
nection with all the skim-milk they 
would drink, made average daily gains 
of 1.6 pounds. If tankage had been 
added to the corn and skim-milk ration 
the gains might have been slightly in- 
creased, altho the chances are that 
there would have been no very great 
improvement. If plenty of skim-milk 
is available, we certainly would not 
feed more than one-fifth of a pound of 
tankage per head daily. 





Yearling Steers vs. Two-Year- 
Olds for Pasturing 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have some clover and timothy pas- 
ture which I prefer to harvest by pas- 
turing, rather than by cutting for hay. 
What age cattle would make the best 
gains on such pasture without any 
grain in addition?” 

When fed no grain in addition, two- 
year-old steers are supposed to gain 
about four or five pounds per head 
more each month than yearling steers. 
As an offset to the slightly greater 
rapidity of gain, the heavier steers 
generally cost somewhat more on the 
market to begin with. Everything 
considered, therefore, there is ordi- 


narily very little choice between steers 
of different ages for utilizing pasture, 
altho the older generally have a slight 
advantage. 
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AMERICA 


FARM BUILDING 


Put Up in One or_Two Days! 


te —— wa 
No temporary structures or “portable” build- 
ings,—but permanent, correctly-designed buildings, 
—stronger, more rigid, more durable, more substantial- 
looking than any wood buildings you’ve ever put up before 


= The rafter ends strengthened with rust-proof stcel 
braces and notched to fit ridge pice. 


0 SS = 


Stronger Construction—Better Materials 


—and practical, good-looking designs in “American” Farm 


make through standardized parts, quantity production 
and machine processes. 


Sold by Lumber Dealers. 


the studs by A-shaped rust-proof steel stu 
rups, reaching over stud from one section 
to the next and bolted m place 
notched ty fit_the cleats in sections. 


¢ sills are mortised and studs tenone® to 
A omuch stronger con- 


ore creosoted ta prevent decay, 


N 
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! Hundreds of farmers have proven it to 


: The “American” plan of manufacturing farm buildings complete 
in our factory makes this possible. 
sembled in substantial sections which you erect without sawing, nailing 
or fitting. The priming coat of paint is already applied to outside 
walls—and rust-proof hardware attached. Regular yard grades of 
lumber used—just what you would select yourulll. 


They come to you framed and as- 


Anterchangeable—no time wasted in looking around 
ired men can put up a hog house, poultry house, 
shed in a day or two (depending on size). They 


can’t go wrong—simple illustrated instructions with each building. 


Think what this means—no time wasted in looking for outside help—no 


boarders—no waiting for needed farm buildings. 


about the “‘American’’ plan of 
Free book tells the whole story Factory-bullt farm bulidings. 

If you tell us the type and size of buildings you need, we'll give 
you full details. 


American Farm Buildings Co. 


405 Minnesota Transfer, 
St. Paul, 
Minnesota 





no more—because of the savings we 







You can buy these factory-built 
buildings from your regular dealer 
buy straight lumber. If your dealer isn't 
his name. 
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— means the Best 
in Cupolas 


HERE is some farmer inalmost 


every community who will tell 

you how remarkably efficient OK Cupolas are in 
keeping the air in barns and hog houses fresh, 
clean and healthful—will tell you they are really 
rust-proof, storm-proof, rot-proof and bird-proof 
—that they do Jast and give the best ventilating 
service for years. Ask him. : 

OK Cupolas cost no more than the ordinary 
kind—shipped ready to install. If your dealer 
doesn’t sell them, write us. ; 

Get our catalogue of OK products—including 
cupolas, hog houses, windows, stock waterers, 
hog feeders, etc. It’s free. 


Phillip Bernard Co. 


2203 Floyd Ave. Sioux City, lowa. 
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Song Book, Prepai 


A New Gospel iz red by— 
HOMER RODEHEAVER 


A great advance in the world of church m 


Contains 70 new songs and 259 of the old favor- 
ites. Theselection meets with hearty approval }} 
from song leaders who have seen the new book. 


Contzins 288 pa: 


Geantittes ‘of 100: Manila 20c; Lim 
loth, 35c; not prepaid. gar7Sa 


1073 Monon Bidg., D 
Chi i pt. 





‘ z pages of music. Single copies: 
Manila, 25c; Limp, 30c; Cloth, 40c; Postpaid. 
D 4 


me prices for: 

AWAKENING SONGS; SONGS OF SERVICE. 

i; CAMP FIRE SONGS, 10c—$3.00 Per Hundred 
| THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


814 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 


26 b. p. ~ Weighs 8000 Ibs. without Qy 
engine. Strongest press for its weightbuilt 
| rite me for my 
usic, this wonderful Hay Press and how 
LLIAM A. SEYMOUR, PR 
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FREE CIRCULAR telling all about 
to operate it. 


wi nN 
THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Ottowa St., Leavenworth, Kansas. 








We handle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


for our price list 


223 Pearl St., 








ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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White Diarrhea > 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 


of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 


Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 


own words: 


“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 


tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried 
many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 


the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 22, 
Waterloo, lowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 63c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 


dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always 
gét the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the 
Bacillus Bacterium Pullorum. This 
germ is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
egg. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don't let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove 
it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
1 sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the Chick- 


en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 


rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proved—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 63c for package of 
Walko—give it in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and watch re- 
sults. You'll find you won't lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 


It’s a positive fact. We guarantee it. 
The Leavitt & Johnson National 


Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in 
Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of this 
guarantee. You run no risk. If you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used, your money will 
be instantly refunded. 


WAL KER REMEDY CO., 


Waterloo, lowa 


Dept. 22 











The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 























How Much Feed? 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“How much feed should I give to 
forty baby chicks?” 

The amount of feed depends upon the 
age, the range, and largely on the vital- 
ity of the chicks. Hustling, rustling 
chicks, chasing in and out of the hover 


as tho theirs was a busy day, will need 
more food, and need it for a much 
longer time, than listless, anaemic 


chicks that already have one foot in 
the grave. 

For the first week it is important 
not to feed too much. Do not feed until 
the chicks are 48 to 72 hours old. It 
is safe to count from the time the first 
chick is hatched. For the first feed, 
either stale bread squeezed out of 
sweet milk, or a mixture of a hard- 
boiled egg mixed with four times its 
bulk of oatmeal or dried bread crumbs 
is a safe food. The shell should be 
broken up with the egg. This is suf- 
ficient for 100 chicks. Sour milk anda 
big raw potato with no sprouts on it 
may be kept before them. Give onions 
once a day if possible, either the bulbs 
or tops. Have some absorbent litter in 
the feed room, and when the chicks go 
on a grain ration scatter the grain in 
the litter. Be very careful about the 
sweetness of the grain feed. It should 


be absolutely sweet or there will be 
disease. 
At the agricultural colleges, they 


burry the nose in a double handful, to 
detect the slightest suggestion of sour- 
ness or mustiness. Musty or stale oat- 
meal that has been discarded as food 
by the family will not make a safe 
food for baby chicks. Five teaspoon- 
fuls of commercial chick feed are suf- 
ficient for a feed for 100 chicks the 
first week. 





Why We Like the Leghorns 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The Leghorns are popular with the 
farmers because they know the value 
of feed. The Leghorns respond readily 
to kind treatment ,aud are always 
happy if at all comfortable. If they do 
get into the garden, they don’t stay 
long, for they are only looking for 
bugs and worms. They can be con- 
fined as easy as any variety. As it 
takes little for their upkeep, all the 


| extra they get is used to produce large, 





Send me the [[] 63c regular size (or (J 


$1.04 economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. Send 
it on your positive guarantee to instantly refund my 
money if not satisfied in every way. | am enclosing 
63c (or $1.64 (P. O. money order, check or 
currency acceptable.) 


Name 
Town 
State R. F. D. 
Mark (X) in square indicating size package 


contains nearly three 
Prices include war tax. 


wanted Large package 
times as much as small. 





white eggs—and they are so happy 
and cheerful about it! 

We never have any trouble with 
their combs getting frosted. In fact, 
all poultry deserves warmer quarters 
than those so cold that the combs will 
freeze under the wings of the birds. 
Now that eggs command such a good 
price the year around, surely when the 
small upkeep is considered, the Leg- 
horn is worthy. 

It is not the business of the Leghorn 
to produce meat any more than it is 
the business of the little Jersey to pro- 
duce beef. Hence the Leghorn hasn’t 
time to incubate, and really it does not 
pay the up-to-date poultryman to al- 
low a good layer to lose so much time 
raising a small flock of chicks, when 
they can be raised in large numbers 
just as well without so much extra 
feed for the mothers. 

Leghorns’ eggs always hatch well. 
Leghorns will begin laying earlier and 
lay when older than any other breed. 

If there is danger of hogs catching 


your fowls, raise Leghorns, for they 
will fly away if there is no other way 
out. 


Personally, I prefer the Brown Le¢ 
horns, as the hawks don't catch them 
so much. 

By giving them a little care and feed 
we have plenty of eggs the year 
around, and we have found them a 
source of pleasure as well as profit. 

MRS. G. F. TRESCOTT. 













SAVED 


700 
CHICKS 


LOST NONE 


Gentlemen :—I am 63 years old and 
have been raising poultry since I was 
seventeen. I never had much trouble 
except with White Diarrhea and some- 
times I have lost my entire incubator 
hatch with this dread disease. Five 
ears ago, a friend told me what 
OWITE Chick Tonic had done for 
her, so I sent for two 52c boxes and I 
want to say the result was wonderful. 
I raised 700 chicks that spring and did 
not lose one. I did not even have a 
droopy one in my flock. I haved used 
Chick Tonic now for five years and 
would not be without it.—Mrs. H. E. 
Blythe, Unionville, Mo. 


Send No Money 


Do you want to save YOUR little chicks? 
Just write Mr. Wright, saying “I want to 
try Chick Tonic.” He'll send you three 
52c boxes. You pay the postman $1.00 and 
postage. The extra box is FREE. IOWITE 
Chick Tonic is absolutely guaranteed—your 
money back if not satisfied. Send to 


C. E. Wight, Dept. 117, Lameni, lowa 


Saves Baby Chicks 


Put Avicol in the drinking water. 


Most people lose half of every 
and seem to expect it. Chick mg | 
white diarrhoea is the trouble. The U. S, 
Government states that over half the 
chicks hatched die from this cause. 

An Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water, will positively 
save your little chicks from 
all such diseases, Inside of 48 
hours the sick ones will be as 
lively as_ crickets. Avicol 
keeps them healthy and makes 
them grow and dev elop. 

Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, Ind., writes: “TI 
was yt 10 or 16 chicks a day from 
diarrhoea before I received the Avicol. I 
sy? t lost o one since. 

costs nothing to try Avicol. If u 
don’t find that it prevents and ‘promatiy 
es age ariaees —_ all other bowel 

Seases Of poultry, tell us and 
money will be refunded by return ba 
Avicol is sold by most druggists and poul- 
try remedy dealers, or you can send 26c 
or ae cocey Re a package by mail post- 

urre ugger Co, 
Bias. . Indianapolis, Ind. +e eae 








stops chicks dying 





ks in coops and nests to kill mites. 
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U. S. Gov't ( Balletin 771, 
Agri. Dept.) shows glass con- 
tainers keep insect 


“insect powder’ 
paper bags or boxes. 
BLACK FLAG 
Balti 








$725 95 Buys 140-Ege 
Belle City ity Incubator| re 


Hot Wate pore Beir GA he Copper ined, With 7-88 — 
Be Freight Prepaid Eeckics 
. Guaranteed. 











LANGSHANRS. 
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@GS from fine Black Langshans at reasonable 

4 prices. Also some good cocks and cockerels. 
Ethel Patty, Searsboro. lowa. 








-DEGREE 
INCUBATOR 


lO 


HATCH 103- Degree Incubator Oo. 
FREE Box © Gown Point Ind. 





BABY CHICKS 





A co-operative work in Pure 

Breed, Practical Poultry 

| Chicks and Eggs delivered 
at your door prepaid. 


Standard heavy ane 
laying breeds 






You will be interested in the 
extra quality White Leghorns, 
inspected and certified 
as heavy producers by 
the Poultry Extension — of 
Michigan Agricultural Coll 


Live and healthy Chicks and satisfactory hatch 
from Eggs guaranteed. 


Send for our new catalog with illustrations; it wi!! 
help you raise your Chicks. Also it explains the 
Homestead Farms plan of co-operation. 


+ FARMS nese. 
Desk 8 alamazoo, Mich. 


Baby Chicks 


700,000 chicks for am April, May and 
-_ delivery.* 200,000 eggs ger setting. 

lymouth Rocks, W veaieiees, I. Reds, 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, Black Spanish, An- 
conas, laghesne, Light Brahmas and Black 





Langshans. We have shipped baby 
chicks the last three years to 44 
STATES without any appre- 


ciable loss. Safe deliver 
guaranteed. Postage paid. 
Catalog FREE. 
Miller Poultry Farm 
OX 518, Lancaster, Mo. 


Beby Chis 


6 leading yy day old chicks Safe 
delivery anywhere Postpaid. Strong, 
healthy. vigorous, beavy laying stock 
Catalog FREE. 
neers Co.. Peoria, Mlinois 


. BABY CHICKS 


15 varieties, temest Orepaid prices. 
Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 
Grove, R, 1, Iowa. 


ABY CHICKS. Best grade, guaranteed laying. 
pure bred stock. White Leghorns, $18 per 10: 
Brown Leghorns, Barred Rocks, Reds, #18; Buff 
Orpingtons, $21. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
Catalog free. Booth Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 


ABY CHICKS. High class 8. C. W. Leghoro 
baby chicks, $16. per 100. Circulars free. 
Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa, 


OR PIN GTONS. 


Golden Buff Orpington Eoes 


Farrar’a laying strain. Annual show record at big 
shows 1909—1920. Up to date 1920 winning furnished 
in mating Hst. Get the proof. Remember a state 
or national win means more than a county show. 
Combine this record with my reputation as a breeder. 
Who can serve you better? Speciai price on W egee- 
HH. T. FARRAR, Ames, lows 


TAYLOR’S BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Winners at big shows, and big winter lay- 
ers. Baby chicks 25c each, prepaid ‘n 
lots of 25 or more. Eggs $2.50 per 15, #6 per 
60, $10 per 100, prepaid. Get my free cir- 
cular. C. A. TAYLOR, Ames, Iowa 






































S Cc. BUFF Orpington ergs for hatching; Marts 
. strain of trapnested layers: excellent qual'ty¥ 
farm range stock, $2.00-15, 3$6.00-50, 810.00-100. Sats 
faction guaranteed. Baby chicks after May Ist, 2° 


each, prepaid. Mrs. Glenn Healy, Moscow, lowa 





~ C. Buff Orpingtons, Martz strain. Birds of qual! 

e type, color, heavy layers. Eggs prepaid is 
#250: 50, $6.50; 100, ¢12. Mrs. Thos. Baumgardner 
Colchester, Lilinots. 











UFF Orpington eggs for hatching. Best for (he 

market, show or winter laying. Eleven years 
show record. Special price 50 eggs. Baby chick 
H. T. Farrar, Ames, lowa. 








V Y HITE Orpington eggs for hatching, $1.50 per 15 
$9.00 per 100; special matings, $2.50 per 1 
8S. B. Green, New Sharon, lowa. 
QINGLE Comb White Orpingtons, heavy laying 
strain. Eggs—i5. €1.50; 100, $7.00. Mra. Floyd 


Mathews, Stockport, Iowa. 





UFF Orpington eggs. $1.50 per 15, $4.00 per 45 
$7.50 per 1065. Mrs. John McManus, Diagona! 1. 





Re from pure bred 8. C. Buff Orpingtons. Mre 
4 Chas. Hinkley, Cameron, Mo. a 


DOGS. 





d Shepherd pups, maies 
BEAUTIFUL COLLIE 22¢,Stepberd paps. mule 
heelers. Picture 10c. R. Ellis, Beaver Crossings, N¢0- eb. 


BRAHMAS. a 














IG Black Langsbans, greatest laying strain. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. H. Osterfose, Hedrick, la. 





IGHT Brahma eggs, $2.00 for 15, $10.00 per 1- 
C. R. Silcox, Dunnell, Minn. 
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One Cause of Sickly Chicks 


“How are the chicks you hatched 
from your Massachusetts eggs?” we 
asked a poultry breeder. 

“All dead but one,” she said sadly. 
“I guess you were right; they had no 
vitality; but how did you know?” 

It did not need a Sherlock Holmes 
to predict that the eggs in question 
would not hatch well. No one who 


had seen them unpacked could think 
anything else because the packing of 
chaff in which they came was musty. 
Even the bit of newspaper in which 
each egg was wrapped was damp. 
Must and dampness causes aspergillo- 
sis, or brooder pneumonia, as the dis- 
ease is called when it affects very 
young chicks. This is a disease of the 
respiratory system, and is caused by a 
fungus growth which develops in the 


membranes of the nostrils, mouth, 
throat, and finally the lungs. The 
breathing of affected birds is rapid 


and difficult. They mope about with 
drooping wings, are very weak, and 
wish to drink constantly. There is 
a diarrhea sometimes, and a whitish 
discharge, but the disease is not white 
diarrhea. 

Spores which cause aspergillosis 
are found in the litter or chaff that 
the chicks are given to scratch in; 
also in old manure piles or rubbish 
heaps. There could be no better con- 
ditions for producing it than to pack 
eggs in musty chaff. Tho they had 
been produced under the best of con- 
ditions, and by the most vigorous 
hens, the chances were against them. 

A damp, musty incubator will also 
hold the spores of the disease. There 
is really no remedy for this disease. 
Prevention is the best cure. 





How to Raise Ducks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have raised the Buff ducks, for- 
meriy called the Buff Orpington ducks, 
for the past seven years and consider 
them the least trouble and most prof- 
itable of all our poultry. They are 
a general purpose duck, weighing from 
seven to nine pounds, produce lots of 
feathers and are great layers of large 
white eggs. 

Here in the latitude of Stillwater, 


Okla., these ducks start to lay in Jan- 
uary, but do not become broody until 
late in the spring, hence we set the 


early eggs under hens or in incuba- 
tors. Remember, the period of incu- 
bation for duck eggs is four weeks. 


Ducklings should not be fed until at 
least thirty-six hours old. Then give 
them some sand and fresh water in 
shallow pans. 

Soon after watering feed hard boiled 
eggs (infertiles out of the incubator 
can be used) chopped fine, including 
the shell and mixed with bread 
crumbs. 

Ducklings require moist food, but it 
should not be sloppy or sticky. Cot- 
tage cheese and soaked corn bread 
Make good feed, but never give them 
raw corn meal. In about a week oat- 
meal and wheat bread can be added 
to their diet. When about three 
weeks old a bran and shorts mash can 
form a part of their rations. Change 
their feed gradually, not suddenly. 
They should have green feed from the 
Start, such as grass, lettuce, turnip 
tops and the like. If possible place 
their coop or yard on a grassy plot. 

They will eat the grass and also 
Swallow a quantity of earth, which is 
essential to their well being. Place 
their food on a clean board and feed 


little and often at first. After they 
are three weeks old two or three 
Meals a day are sufficient. Unless 
green stuff and insects are plentiful 


they should be liberally fed as they 
— about three times as fast as a 
chix k. 

A chicken hen makes a very satis- 
factory mother for ducklings, or they 
May be raised in a brooder. We raise 
Our early Buff ducks with hens, but 
When the weather becomes warm there 
8 hothing better for the rearing of a 
Rice flock than a good Buff Orpington 





duck. If there is a pond or stream 
handy she will lead the little ducks 
to the water when they are only three 
or four days old, and it is surprising 
how the little fellows can swim and 
dive for insects. The water does not 
hirt them at all, and it helps to keep 
them clean; besides, they get a great 
deal of food from the water. 

But they should have a dry place 
in which to roost at night, and they 
must be kept out of rains until they. 
are four or five weeks old. Hawks 
never trouble ducks and the old moth- 
er duck will fight all intruders such 
as cats, dogs and chickens. Duck- 
lings prefer the mother duck and if at 
the same time one has ducklings with 
a hen the old duck soon lures them 
away. They take as naturally to the 
old duck as a duck takes to the water. 

MRS. FRED SIEGLINGER. 

Payne County, Oklahoma. 


Poultry Advertising Rate 


We make a special classified poultry advertising 
rate of 7c per word per issue, provided the advertise- 
ment runs four consecutive times, and consists of 
fourteen words or more. 

This rate applies only to farm poultry advertising. 

The name and address are counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or number ts counted 
asone word. All advertisements are set without 
display other than the initial letter. 

TERMS: All poultry advertisements are cash in 
advance. Make all remittances by bank draft, postal 
or express order, payable to Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Copy must be received by Saturday of the week 
preceding, in order for an advertisement to run in 
the next issue. Address all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 














WYANDOTTES. 





Ww HITE Wyandotte flock of winter layers, every 

bird a true Wyandotte. Some winners of the 
blue in this flock. All orders filled with fresh eggs, 
$2.00 setting; $8.00 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. L. B. Clark, Maywood, Mo. 


wi: Wyandottes—The layers win, Iowa State 
Fair 1919, Ist pen; Austin, Minn., Ist and 4th, 
. Eggs for hatching 15, 
H. F. Duer, Box W, Eagle 





cockerels. 


Grove, Iowa. 





OSE Comb White Wyandotte eggs for hatching; 

Dunstin strain with Keeler cross. Fertile eggs 

guaranteed, $2.00 per 15, 85.50 per 50, $10.00 per 100. 
H. A. Johnson, Glidden, iowa 


HITE Wyandottes, Fishel strain direct. Grand 

special mating of great wiater layers and blue 
ribbon winners. Eggs, $3.00 per 15. F. A. Van Ant- 
werp, Jefferson, Lowa. 








A= us for our mating list and prices on our Farm- 
ers’ Friend White Wyandottes. We guarantee 
a@ reasonable hatch. Chas. E. Hall & Sons, Box 101, 


Bentonsport, Iowa. 


ILVER Laced Wyandottes; farm range; show 

winners. Eggs for hatching—15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 

50, $3.75. Circular free. John A. Johnson, Pilot 
Mound, Iowa. 


HITE Wyandottes; descendants from prize 
winners; excellent layers. Hatching eggs, $6.00 
per 100. Mrs. Carl Batschelet, Clemons, lowa. 


OSE Comb White Wyandotte eggs for batching— 
15, $1.50; 50, $4.00; 100, 68.00; farm range. 
J. M. Cormack, Moorland. Iowa. 


het PERIOR — Columbian Wyandottes. Eggs— 
Ne $2.50; 50, $7.00; 100, $12.00, prepaid. Mrs. 
*. Shryack, Colchester, Ill. 


LOVERMEAD White Wyandottes. Good laying 
/ etrain. Eggs—@1.50 for 15, $7.50 per 100, postpaid. 
Mrs. Wm. Barrans, Lenox, lowa. 


OLUMBIAN Wyandotte cogs ge a Free 
range $4.00 for 50; $8.00 100. Mrs. Rosa 
Schultz, Bagley, lowa. 


ILVER Laced Wyandottes. Good farm range 
flock. Eggs. 15-€1.25, 100-6.50. Mrs. Andrew 
Nelson, Walker, lowa. 























PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


=== 


RHODE ISLAND ae at 





Eggmore Strain 
Barred P. Rocks 


zs for hatchi 


R. C. Rhode Isiand Reds Reds 


Exclusively for nine years. A '‘arge, dark red, extra 
good farm flock. Eggs, selected, 15 for $1.75; 


93.50; 50, $5.00; 100, $9.00. Order from this edver- 





Eg 
15 for $2.00, 30 for 
$3.50. Write for de. 
scriptive circular. 
ddress 
J. A. BENSON, 
South Fifth Avenue, 





A. B. HEATH, Newell, lewa 





quae Comb Rhode Island Reds, big tyes, dat 
OO red, heavy layers. Winners past years. 
Eggs—Range, 84.75-50; $8.50-100 Exhibition m=. 

pt ag and 2 males with excellent show 





SHELDON, IOWA. 50-15; $7.00 per 50. Mrs. Edw. Beranek, Tipton, Is. 
AYHOOD strain Rhode Island Reds (Single 
ae Fae ee — = M Comb), $3.00 per setting. Single Comb Rhede 


flock $2.00 per 15; $3.50 per 30; 8750 per 100 These 
birds are nicely barred and laying strain and a 
2-3 hatch guaranteed or infertile replaced free of 
charge. Milton J. Rinker, R. F.D. No. 2, Rippey, 
lowa. 





ARRED Rock nom gg He ~~ large, extra fine, narrow 
barred s r both be: 


Ltn 2.50 50-100; m0" 0: $2. 
ranteed. ry chicks after April th, 2c each. 
Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 


ENSON’S Mammoth White Recks, best 

in twenty-eight years. Pure white pullets mated 
with mammoth cockerels. Eggs $2.00 per 15, 66.00 per 
50, $9.00 100. Special pens, $4.00 per 15. JAMES 
JENSON & SONS, Newell, Lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs from big boned, deep, narrow 

barring birds, good laying strain, cockerel mat- 

ing, weighing 10 and 12 lbs.—15 eggs, 1.75; 30, $3.00; 

100, $8.00. Satisfaction or money back. Ammy 
Bartow, Lynnville, lowa. 


TF\HOMPSON & BRADLEY Barred Rock eggs, 

cockerel mating. males direct. Range $240 per 
15; $9.00 per 100. Pens $4.00 per 15. Satisfaction. 
Mrs, Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs. Bred to lay, 200-240 trap- 
nested stock, pen mated; $2.00-15, ¢4.50- ay @ 4 
100, prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. KE. 
Ruring, Gowrte, lowa. 














Island Red eggs, $2.00 per setting. Single Comb 
English White Leghorns eggs, $2.00 persetting. Wm. 
Balerlotzer, O'Fallon, Mo. 


ques Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for setting 
from big boned, dark red, heavy laying straim. 
First pen $5.00 per 15; second pen $3.00 per 15: feck 
range $10.00 per hundred. Mrs. J. Lefebure, 
Fairfax, lowa. 


S C. REDS. Eggs for hatching, from high scoring, 
WO. prize winning birds, culled for egg prodactien. 
Pen, prize winning cockerel and hens, 95.00 = 1S: 
utility, $1.25 per 15, $6.00 per 100. Ace Rowe, W 

ward, lowa. 


HODE Island Red eggs forsale. We have type, 
length, very dark and the largest laying straim 
L. A. Crosa, 











of Reds in the west. Write for folder. 
Keswick, Iowa. 





GGS for hatching. Spectal selected eges from 

pure bred Rose Comb Rhede Island Reds, $2.59 

for fifteen, #15.00 per hundred. Mrs. Hannah Gould, 
Gilman, lowa. 





GGS from thorobred dark colored Rose Comb 
4 Reds, White Wyandottes. Winter layers, big 
—— 100, $6.00; 15, $1.25. Irving Boyd, Aredate, 
owa 


ARK red Rose Comb Rhode Island Red, eggs, 
for hatching, $1.50 for 15; $7.50 for 100. Mr. 
Wm. T. Haydock, Alden, Iowa. 








RADLEY Barred Rock eggs from stock direct— 

15, $2.00; 50, $5.00; 100, 88.00. Special dark mating 
—15, $4.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Frank Santee, 
What Cheer, lowa. 


UFF Rocks. Breeder for 14 years. Large boned, 

even buff, healthy stock, farm ran Eggs. 

$2.00-15, 84.00-45, $7.00-100. Clyde J. Wright, Knox- 
ville, lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs, Bradley strain. Range, $1.50; 

pens, $2.00, $3.00, 85 00 per 15; 100-67.00. Special 

rates on other quantities. S.M. Phelps, Monmouth, 
Illinois. 


MUTE Plymouth Rock eggs, $6.00 for 100, 
$2.00 for 15, 88.00 for 30, 84.00 for 50. Superior 
laying strain. Mrs. O. W. Browning, Newton, lowa. 














ey Rock eggs for hatching; fine barred, 
large boned, cockere!l matings; $10.00 per 100, 
$2.00 per 15. Mrs. J. C. Johnson, Lynnville, Lowa. 





UALITY White Plymouth Rocks, Fishel strain; 
excellent layers. Eggs—15, $1.50; 50, $4.00; 100, 
$7.00. Mrs. James Murphy. Fairfax, Iowa. 


Ty,HOMPSON’'S Impertal Ringlet Barred Rocks. 
Pen eggs, both matings, $3.00 per 15; flock, $2.00, 
$10.00 per 100. Grace Coon, Ames, lowa. 


)GGS—Pure bred Barred Plymouth Rocks, Brad- 
“4 ley-Thompson; heavy layers; $3.50 per 50; 96.50 
per 100. Mrs. Vernie Mount, Churdan, lowa. 











ARRED Plymouth Roek eggs, select from range, 
large vigorous stock—2.00 for 15; $8.00 for 100. 
John Frank, Terrill, Lowa. 


XHIBITION Barred P. Rocks. Stock and eggs 
for sale in season. Write for prices. D, H. 
Lesher, Marion, lowa. 


ALLEY View Farm Barred Rocks. Eggs, $7.00 
per 100; $2.00 per 15. Louis Hadenfeldt, Sioux 
Rapids, lowa. 











GGS from Barred Plymouth Rocks; best laying 
strains combined, #6.00 per 100. J. H. Wright, 
Dana, lowa. 





HITE Plymouth Rock eggs, farm range; 50, 
$3.50; 100, 86.00. O. C. Lund, Jewell, lowa, R. 2. 


Bw Rock pure bred eggs, 30-€3.00: 100-88.00. 
Mrs. G. Melaas, Route 1, Ridgeway, lowa. 
—=—= 








ERRIS 230—264 trapnested stock and Wyckoff 

heavy laying strain 8. C. White Leghorns. This 
ie the kind that pays. Healthy, Hogan tested, bred 
for highest egg production. Winter layers. 175 pul- 
lets laid 148% dozen eggs January 1920. Eggs $1.75, 15; 
$8.00 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Sidney A. 
Lyon, Creston, R. 4, Iowa. 








—s fine Columbian Wyandotte eggs for hatch- 
ing. $10.00 per 100, $2.00 per 15. Mrs. J. C. John- 
son, Lynnviile. Iowa. 


w= Wyandotte eggs, Fishel strain, heavy 
winter layers, $8.00 per hundred. G. W. Bar- 
nard, Webb, lowa. 


NILVER Laced Wyandottes, farm range. Hatching 
eges—15, $1.50; 30, $250; 100, 87.00. E. O. Dyvig, 
Stanhope, Iowa. 


URE bred Rose Combed Silver Laced Wyandotte 
eggs 30, $2.50; 10097.00. Charles French, Nashua, 
lowa. 


THITE Wyandotte eggs, farm raised, $8.00 per 
hundred. Chris. H. Miller, Latimer, lowa. 

















ANCONAS. 





C:INGLE Comb Ancona eggs for hatching, range 
Ss flock, $2.00 for 15, #5@0 for 50, $8.00 for 100. Mrs. 
Geo. P. Scott, Batavia, Iowa, R. 2. 


NCON AS—Clean sweeps Illfnots, Indiana State 
Fairs. Eggs $1.50, 15; $8.00, 100 postpaid. Catalog 
free. Virgil Vaught, Gudseon, Ind. 


DUCHS. 


Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs 


If you want to raise ducks weighing up to 8, 10 and 
12 pounds each, send me an order for.a setting or two 
of eggs at 63.00 per setting of 11 prepaid, 

EDMOND M. STONE, Chariton, towa 














AWW and White Indian Runner duck eggs for 
F batching. $1.50 per 13, 89.00 per 100. Heavy lay- 
ers. Eight prize winners in flock. S. B. Green, New 
Sharon, Iowa. 


AMMOTH Pekin duck eggs from strictly big type 
stock, three dollars per eleven, prepaid. Meadow 
Brook Farm, Box 6, Stacyville, Iowa. 


AMMOTH Pekin and Rouen duck eggs, $2.00 per 
N 13; large stock. Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa. 











EKIN ducks—lIllinois State Show winners; 11 
eggs, $3.00. Mrs. Fred Welch, Monmouth, Ill. 





et Orpington duck eggs from good layers, $1.75 
foril. C. H. Pelham, Marion, lowa. 


C. BROWN Leghorn eggs, $1.50-15; $6.00-100. De- 

+ livered free. Bred om farm to lay for years. 
Hogan method. This year all males direct from 
Russell. Farm range. Trescott, Win- 
field, Mo. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Eggs and baby chix. 
Orders booked for spring delivery. 
G. M. WEST, 





Ankeny, lowa 


S Cc. WHITE ee gp baby chicks, $20.00-100. Eggs 
OO. for hatching, $8.00-100; pure Yesterlaid strain. 
Improve your stock with bred-to-lay stock. 
faction guaranteed. Mrs. Wm. Guynn, Polo, Ill. 








R SALE—Single Comb White Leghorn eggs for 

hatching, from heavy laying strain; farm range, 
healthy stock. Price $7.00 per hundred. Mrs. 
Andrew 8. Judd, Paton, lowa 


URE bred Single Comb White Leghorns, Moen- 

dale strain, best winter layers. Eggs, $8.00 per 
hundred, $5.00 per 50, $2.00 per 15. Mrs. John Selting, 
Route 5, Cherokee, lowa. 


ANISH White Leghorns; pure bred, largest 

strain; heavy winter layers; $1.50 per 16, $8.00 

r 100. Pekin duck eggs, $1.00 per8. Mrs. Henry 
oore, Graham. 


a White Leghorns—286-egg strain. Free 
ge flock. Fertility guaranteed. Eggs $1.50 
per 15 8. x00 per 100. Geo. Morrison, Batavia, Iowa. 


YORMOGLEN strain 8. C. Brown Leghorns. Fine 
layers. Eggs 6c each. Mrs. Kate E. Dobson, 
Route 1, Osborn, Missouri. 


URE Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatch- 
ing—15, $1.50; 45, $3.50; 100, 66.50. Golden Rule 
Farm, Fillmore, III. 




















OLDEN Buff Leghorns—money makers and show 
birds. Fresh eggs—100, $8.00. Agnes Smiley, 
Braddyvilie, lowa. 


OBE and Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs fer 
hatching, 62.00 per 15, $10.00 per 100. Mrs. W. &. 
Freeman, Lake Wilson, Minn. 


TANDARD bred Rose Comb Reds. Eggs t@e, 
baby chicks 25c each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Rose Cottage, Riverside, Ia. 


INGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs; large, dark 
OO red, winter layers; $1.25 15, $7.00 100. Mrs. Willis 
Boley, Kahoka, Mo., Route 3. 


ARGE, dark red, good scoring R. C. Reds, best 
laying strain guaranteed Highland Farm, 
Hedrick, lowa. 














JINGLE Comb Red eggs, well culled flock, $6.58 per 
tO 100; pen, $2.00 per 15. Mrs, Hugh Miller, Jeffer- 
eon, Lowa. 


ARE cherry Rose Comb Rhode Island Red egga, 
am $2.00 dozen, postpaid. George Wicks, Elmore, 
nn. 


I. RED eggs for hatching, 10c aplece, $8.00 per 
» hundred. Mrs. J. R. Lincoln, Grinnell, lowa. 


OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 10 cents; 168 
$800. Elmer Mason, Gilmore City, lowa, 


INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Write for egg 
circulars. P.H. Thiel, Renwick, lowa. 

















OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from selected 
dark red farm range flock $7.00 per hundreds 
15 eggs $1.50. Mrs. Chas. Rutherford, Marathon, fa. 


GELECTED Rose Comb Red eggs, 15 at $1.50; 3, 
\O 82.50, parcel post insured. 100 securely basket 
packed $7.00 express f. o. b. Colfax, lowa. BH. @ 
Stouffer, Colfax, Iowa. 








C. RED eggs for hatching. Beautiful, even dask 

red flock; excellent layers. $1.50 per 15. $8.60 
per 100. Special pen $3.00 per 15. Mrs. F. J. Bunmedl, 
Earibam, lowa. 





S. C. Red eggs for hatching. Large boned, dark 
ted, from prize winning stock, $1.50 for 15; 94- 
50; 7-100. Mrs. E. Melloy, Bernard, Lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


Rois Comb Rhode Island Whites, heavy winter 
layers. Eggs $4 and $3 per 15; $7 per 100 from 

flock. Write for mating list. A. F. Brows, 
Sette erson, lowa, Route No. 4. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


GGS for hatching. Barred and White os 
Buff Orpingtons, Single Comb Brown 
Single Comb White Leghorns, Single Com 
Leghorns, Black Be ae White Gomb, "Bus 
Golden Wyandottes, Columbian Wyandottes, Single 
and Rose Comb Reds Single Comb Black Minereas, 
Pekin a Rouen ducks, White Runner ducks, 
Fawn and White Runner dueks, Toulouse 
Bronze and White Holland turkey eggs. Free 
Aye Bros., Blair, Nebr. 








UFF Rock eggs $2.50 per setting, $8.00 per 10% 
Eggs from heavy laying strain; fowls won firat 
and second at North Missourt Fair and second at 
Missouri State Poultry Show at Marshall. Also 
for sale from full blood White Leghorns, 
strain; same price as Buff Rocks. Mrs. N. F. 
McMurtrey, Kidder, Mo. 


ARRED ROCK EGGS 
From Chicago and Indianapolis first prise win- 
ners and great layers, $2 per 15, $10 per 100 and up. 
UFF DUCK EGGS 
Prompt delivery. safe arrival and good hatch 
guaranteed. Twenty-eighth year. Circular free. 
G@. EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, Ind. 








ABY chicks and eggs—S. C. W. Leghorns from 
trapnested breeders, 236-292 egg line. Also 
Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes. Special May 
price, prepaid, live delivery. Grandview Poultry 





Farm, Decatur, lowa. 
GGS for hatching. Select Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, farm range, $1.50 for mw 87.00 for 


100. White Embden goose eggs, $2.00 for five. Mra. 
Boyd Weidiein, Webster City, lowa. 





GGS—280 trapnested strains Reds ; $2.50-15, $12.00- 

4 100. Italian bees, $12.00 colony; queens, $2.00. 
Poland-China pigs, $15.00. Miss Lulu Goodwin, 
Mankato, Minn. 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs 96.00 per MB. 
Baby chix 18 cents. Colored Muscovy duck 
$1.50 per 12. Bourbon Red turkey eggs 40 cents. 
ts. John Roberts, Hampton, lowa. 


URE bred prise winning stock eggs *% — 
48 eggs at $3.36; 96 at $6.72, J. Mousel, 
Bancroft, lowa. 











ELECTED R. C. Brown Leghorn eggs for hatch- 
ing, laying strain, $6.00-100. Mrs. Glen Sayder, 
Dayton, Iowa. procuneel 


C. W. Leghorn eggs for hatching, $7.50 per 100, 
» postage pald. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junc- 
tion, lowa. 


INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs f o heoiine. 
$5.25 per hundred. Mrs. mame Seinbenk, Colo, Ia 














yes Indian Runner duck eggs, $1.50-15. 
Hill Sisters, Kell, Ill. 


OSE Comb White Leghorns—100 eggs $6.00. Ray 
Leiteh, Everly, lowa. 





r= Holland turkey eggs $3.00 per setting of 
nine. Miss Mildred Sebber, Vincent, lowa. 


FOXES WANTED—YOUNG OR OLD ONES 


ROSS BROWN, McFall, Ala. 








SUSSEX. 





Siren acti Sussex (Blue Ribbon pe ee oe 
Pn setting. Choice ane 
Hesner, Edgew: low: 
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Seeding Between Rows 


Sowing cover crops of clover, rye, etc. for green manure, 
after the last cultivating operation, is conceded good farm 
practice. 
moisture and nitrates and improves soil texture. 


operation is best accomplished with the 


Mulcher and Seeder—3 Ft. Size 


Seeding box only 14 inches from ground distributes seed 
evenly and economically and covers to any desired depth. Leaves the 
Requires only one trip across the field, saves seed, insures 


field level. 


an even stand and saves labor. 


Drilling gets seed too deep; scattering leaves seed to rot; harrowing in 
gets uneven distribution, and leaves the field uneven. 


This inexpensive machine, weighing only 100 lbs., should be on 
every farm together with one of our 8, 10 or 12 ft. riding type. 
many uses and long life pay handsomely. 


Send for illustrated catalog. 
Address: 


Eureka Mower Co. 
Box 770 
Distributing Points: 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Omaha, Neb. _Peoria, Ill. 


It enriches the soil, adds humus, saves escaping 


Utica, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





This 


Their 





Riding 
Mulcher and Seeder 























MINNEAPOLIS 


DICKINSON’S 
PINE TREE BRAND SEEDS 


Timothy, Clover, Alfalfa and 
Other Field Seeds 


FOR BETTER CROPS 


tf Your Dealer Cannot Furnish This Brand 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 








WOODEN SPOIL 


BY 
VICTOR ROUSSEAU 











SYNOPSIS—Hilary Askew, a young 
American forester, goes to Quebec to take 


possession of a ten-mile tract of timber, 
called “‘The Rosny White Elephant,” 
which was left to him by his uncle. La- 
martine, the notary in charge, tells him 
that the property is of little value, and 
offers to buy it at a low price for his as- 
sociates, Rrousseau and Morris. Askew, 
whose suspicions have been aroused, re- 
jects this offer, and sets out to examine 


the tract for himself. Upon reaching the 
tract and interviewing the foreman, Lafe 
Connell, a New Englander, he finds that 
Lamartine and his associates compose the 
company owning the tract of timber ad- 
joining his. The management of his tract 
seems to be entirely under their control, 
as well as a great many affairs of the 
community. The foreman decides to work 
for Hilary, and drives him over the tract. 
The determination of Brousseau to ruin 
Hilary is brought to his attention on ev- 
ery turn Leblane, the chief jobber, and 
Pierre, an agent of Brousseau’ Ss, are inso- 
lent and malicious. Hilary is surprised to 
find another enemy in Madeleine Rosny, 
daughter of the Seigneur, who resents the 
presence of an American among her 
people. 


CHAPTER 4—HILARY TALKS 
BUSINESS. 


The landlord, Monsieur Tremblay, pos- 
sessed a telephone with a crank, which 
he turned furiously whenever he felt the 
need of social intercourse with St. Boni- 
face. Hilary was smoking on the porch 
the next morning, formulating his plans, 
when he heard the bell on the side of the 
telephone box begin to ring clangorously. 
Then came Monsieur Tremblay’s assault 
upon the mechanism, following which he 
came out and made it clear to Hilary that 
he was wanted. 

It was Lafe Connell calling. 

Say, Mr. Askew,” he said, “I’m ‘phon- 
ing you from my old boarding place. They 
came back yesterday afternoon; the boat 
was late; maybe you didn’t know. They've 
been cross-questioning me and Baptiste 
all the morning. I had some work ex- 
plaining how you threatened to fire me 
unless I took you for a drive. Brous- 
seau’s just left, and Morris has ordered 
the store-keeper’s rig to drive over to you 
in an hour’s time.” 

“Thanks, Connell,” said Hilary. 

“I guess you’ve made up your 
what you're going to do.” 

“I believe in the strategical offensive, 
Connell,”’ said Hilary. 

“I didn’t get that,” said Connell’s voice. 

“You will,” said Hilary ‘T’m much 
obliged. I’m coming over.” 

He reached the office just in time to see 
Morris emerge toward a buggy which was 
drawn up before the door. Morris looked 
plainly disconcerted to see him. 

He was an older man than Hilary had 
expected to meet. He seemed well on the 
shady side of fifty. He was well dressed, 
with an expanse of cuff and collar, and 
a white waistcoat which covered a pro- 
nounced embonpoint. He had elusive gray 
eyes, a prominent but ill-defined nose, 
and a heavy, thready moustache. It was 
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a type Hilary knew intimately: the 
crooked business go-between. 

“Mr. Morris, I think,’’ he 
scending and tying the pony to the 
ing-post in front of the building 

Morris held out his hand, which Hilary 
took, with no great cordiality. “IT came 
back last night and heard you were here, 
Mr. Askew," he said “I was just com- 
ing over to see you.” He made a step 
toward his buggy, but Hilary did not fol- 
low him 

“I guess you heard 
Morris, with inquiry im his tone. 
body telephoned you?” 

“I heard you were here,” said Hilary. 
“I came to see you and talk things over.” 

Morris, recognizing the situation, ac- 


said, de- 
hitch- 


I was back,” said 
“Some- 


cepted it, and, turning back, pulled the 
key out of his pocket and opened the of- 
fice door It was a well-furnished little 
place, with two large desks and revolv- 
ing chairs, a set of drawers, and a leather 
sofa Hilary sat down at the desk near- 
est the window, from which he could see 
the endless line of logs ascending the 
cogged chain that drew them into the mill 
flume. 

Morris took a box of cigars from his 
desk drawer and offered it to Hilary, who 
declined Morris chose one, and, biting 
off the end, lighted it. Hilary could see 


that his hand trembled a little. The man 
was breathing rather loudly 

“Well, sir.” he said, seating himself, 
“this is the last place in the world where 
I should have expected to see you. I have 
just heard from Mr. Lamartine that you 
intended to pay a visit to Quebec, but that 
letter was written some days ago. You 





didn't see him?” 


Hilary would have 
would have shown his 
declared hostility, 
Now he only 
would keep Morris 
on tenterhooks a while. 


Two days before 
jumped at the bait, 
resentment of the lie, 
and given Morris his cue. 
smiled pleasantly. He 


“Yes, I saw him,’ he answered. “He 
tried to dissuade me from coming up 
here, but I wanted to see the property.”’ 
“If you had let me know,” said Morris, 
“I could have made arrangements. You 
have come in the slackest month of the 
year. There is very little to show you. 
But I shall arrange to take you all over 
the concession. I suppose you'll be stay- 
ing long enough to do some fishing, Mr. 
Askew? There are some fine trout lakes 
a few miles to the north. We might make 
a day’s trip of it.” 

His sentences were not continuous. 
There was a considerable pause after each 
—long enough to allow Hilary to reply. 
If Hilary’s silences had aroused respect 
in the mind of Lamartine, they aroused 
positive fear in that of Morris. The man's 
smooth, modulated tones began to be 
jerky, he breathed harder, and at the end 
he gave the impression of having talked 
himself out without effect. 

Hilary came to the point. “I have come 
here to assume charge; Mr. Morris,’’ he 
said. “Please let me see the map and 
the books.” 

Morris wiped his forehead with a hand- 
kerchief which he took from his desk. 
“That’s—that’s a sudden decision, Mr. 
Askew,” he said, trying to smile. 

“My decisions are always sudden. I 
have thought over it.” 

Morris laid one finger upon the edge of 
the desk. “Of course I know nothing of 
your affairs or circumstances, Mr. As- 
kew,”’ he said, with a tone of aggrieve- 
ment, “but if you intend to take charge 
immediately, in this impulsive way, that 
means that I must step out. The conces- 
sion is not a paying proposition, as you 
are probably aware, but your uncle was 
satisfied with my management. I have 
kept the expenses down to their lowest 
limit.” 


“TIT have not expressed dissatisfaction 





yet,” answered Hilary. “Please let me 
see “J 
“My suggestion,’’ interrupted Morris, 


‘is merely that you hold over your deci- 
sion until we can go into the books to- 
gether. Frankly, if I were you I should 
try to sell. There are probably purchas- 
ers, and we could get a good price if we 
worked the best forested tracts this win- 
ter and made a showing on the books. 
We might show a profit, tho of course it 
would leave the purchaser in the hole. 
It was my advice to your uncle, but he 
was a little obstinate about confessing to 
an error in judgment, Mr. Askew.” 

“Before I see the books,” said Hilary, 
‘IT have a question to ask you. Are you 
not associated with the Ste. Marie Com- 
pany?” 

Morris wiped his forehead again. He 
hated directness as much as Lamartine. 
“I certainly am,” he said, “but 

“Another question. How do you recon- 
cile that with your duties as manager of 
my concession?” 

“Now, my dear sir,’ protested Morris, 
raising his finger, ‘if that is your griev- 





ance it is an unjustifiable one. There is 
nothing in my duties here incompatible 
with my having other interests. I am not 


and I have never 
time and inter- 
have interests 
you will find 
my obligations 
Ste. Marie 


a desk man, Mr. Askew, 
claimed to devote all my 
est to a single concern I 
in Ontario also. I think 
that I have not neglected 
to your late uncle. As for the 


Company, the fact that it is adjacent 
makes it easy for me to devote a little 
time to it, so far as I can spare it from 
my duty here. The two companies are 
not in conflict, Mr. Askew. Quite the 
contrary. It’s politic, it’s necessary that 


ea 


especially owing to t 
antagonism would de- 


we pull together, 
race feeling which 


velop. And it’s good business, too. What 
helps one helps the other.” 
“Quite so,’’ said Hilary. “I don’t dis- 


pute that you have had a right to engag 
in other interests. But how about their 
use of our mill?” 

“At a sum, Mr. Askew, which makes 
quite a little showing on the credit side 
of our ledgers. We can’t afford to throw 
money away, and our cuttings are not 
large enough for the one to interfere with 


the other.” 
“You mean the 
“Extremely bad,”’ 


is bad?’ 
“Gummy 


timber 
said Mearris. 


fir, Mr. Askew. What little spruce there 
is I’ve been holding to make a show iB 
case we decide to sell.” 


“That sounds plausible,” said Hilary: 
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the Ste. Marie Company wish to purchase 
this gummy fir of ours?’”’ he asked. 

Morris rose up, trembling with anger 
that was only half feigned. 

“I see you have suspicions of my good 
faith, Mr. Askew,” he said, indignantly. 
“That is the only possible interpretation 
I can put upon your question.” 

“If you will answer it, we can interpret 
it together later.” 

“IT am not prepared to answer it off- 
hand. Many companies would like to 
get our property. The Ste. Marie Com- 
pany may or may not have that inten- 
tion. I should no more think of disclosing 
the Ste. Marie’s plans to you than I 
think of disclosing your plans to 
the Ste. Marie. I keep my interests dis- 
tinct and confidential. Mr. Askew.” 

“May I have the books and map of the 
iory limits and leased tracts, Mr. 
$ asked Hilary. 
you think my services are worth- 
less. I nave no desire to retain my posi- 
tion here. I’ve cut expenses to the limit, 


should 





and if you take hold, with your United 
States ideas, you'll be frozen out in six 
months.” 

Hilary rose, crossed to Morris’ desk, 
and tapped the roll top. “I suppose you 
do not refuse to produce them?” he asked. 


Morris took a key from his waistcoat 
pocket with fingers that could hardly find 
it He inserted it after two failures, 
snapped back the lock, and threw the top 
up, revealing the books heaped together, 
as if they had just been under examina- 
tior “Go thru them by all means, if you 
think you’ve been swindled,” he cried. He 
flung another key on the desk. “This is 
the key to the office,’’ he said. ‘‘The oth- 
er desk contains my private papers.” 
1e map, Mr. Morris?’’ 

“The seigniory is bounded on the west 
by the Rocky river. It is a straight con- 
cession of eighty-five thousand, five hun- 
dred odd arpents, with three sides ap- 
proximately equal. If you want a map 
you'll have to go to the government. Mr. 
Lamartine has the legal documents.”’ 

“There must be a map,” said Hilary, 
quietly. 

‘Tt isn’t drawn to scale. I’m not going 
to give you an unscaled map when you’re 
so mighty particular that you'll be likely 
to jump on me for errors. You'll find a 
rough plan of the leases among those pa- 
pers.’ He moved toward the door, laid 
his hand on the handle, cleared his throat 
and looked back. 

‘I have only to say that my yearly con- 
tract expires on October first,”’ he said. 
‘If you wish to renew it, I shall expect 
adequate notice.”’ 

Hilary looked up from the books. ‘You 
may regard it as terminating on October 
first, then,’”’ he answered. “If you wish 
to renew it, I shall let you know when I 
have looked into these.” 

This time Morris’ anger was quite un- 
feign: d. ‘You can accept my resignation 
now,’ he shouted. ‘Do you think I am 
the man to accept dismissal at the hands 
of a young American greenhorn like you? 
Why, I’ve thrown away thousands trying 
to develop this rotten proposition of your 
uncle’s, out of friendship for him! Do 
you suppose I’d come up and live ten 
months in the year in this hole for your 
paltry five thousand dollars? I can clear 
that in a month in Ontario. And what 
do you think you’re going to make out of 
the concession? You can’t speak the lan- 
guage, you can’t get along with the peo- 
ple, you know nothing of the Canadian 
lumber business. You'll be bankrupt in- 
side of six months and glad to sell out 
fora song. Thats’ all I have to say to 
you, except that I’m resigning and not 
discharged, and if you say I’m discharged 
I'll sue you for libel in the Quebec courts.” 

He opened the door, but Hilary called 
to him. “One moment, Mr. Morris,” he 
said 

Morris turned and looked at him un- 
certainly. He regretted already the out- 
burst of temper which had made his res- 
ignation all but irrevocable. He was 
ready to accept any extension of the 
Olive branch. 

“Take your cigars,” said Hilary, open- 
ing the drawer and bringing out the box. 

Mr. Morris turned purple, snorted, then 
Satched up the box and made his exit. 

Apparently he wished to convey the 
impression of a furious quarrel with a 
less humiliating ending, for Hilary heard 
him shouting angrily outside. Thru the 
Window he saw Jean Baptiste come run- 
ting up to him. There came, later, the 
Confused sound of many voices in con- 
Sultation. But Hilary turned his atten- 
tion to the books. 

The deficit for the half-year had been 
tight thousand dollars. That much La- 
martine’s papers had shown, and Hilary 
could find no fault with the statement. 

€ understood now the meaning of such 
Credit items as “lease of mill rights.” 
He wy nt quickly over the statements in 
the books. It was, of course, impossible 

arrive at any discovery without expe- 









tience of the practical working of the 
har sion, and Hilary quickly realized 


io little was to be obtained by a pro- 
mged scrutiny. There was, however, a 
ee rable expenditure for provisions at 
© Ste. Marie Company’s store, which he 
sumed to be the store on the property, 

View of an item on the credit side for 
lease of a building. There, at any 
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rate, 


Morris’ 
Hilary closed the books. He 
charge no man for insolence, 


was manifest. 
would dis- 
but he felt 


dishonesty 


that Morris was entitled to no more than 
his salary until October. 

Morris was playing too deep a game to 
trouble about the contract overmuch. He 
had suspected more strongly than La- 


martine, 
notary soon after Hilary's visit, 
young American had gone to St. 
to probe into matters. He 
Marie 
who had advised moderation 


to Ste. 


after a brief interview with the 
that the 
Boniface 
resolved to go 
and consult with Brousseau, 
He took the 


store rig and departed. 


Hilary, having closed the desk, 
about the office. 


tension 


looked 
A door led into an ex- 


of the two-story building. He 


found that the key to the outer door fit- 


ted this, 
comfortable 

small kitchen 
at the back of the 


outside, 


and, opening it, entered a very 
little living-room, with a 
at the back. A stairway 
house, built on the 


evidently led into the bedrooms. 


He decided to take over Morris’ quarters 
for his personal use. 
He had just returned into the office and 


put on 


when there came a tap at the door. 


to leaving 
The 


his hat preparatory 


frightened face of Jean-Marie Baptiste 


looked in. 

“Monsiuer Morris has gone away,” he 
announced. 

“Well " inquired Hilary. 


“He has made great trouble,” said the 


scaler. 


“How’s that?” 
“Everybody is discharged—everybody 


what works for the 


pany. 


St. Boniface Com- 
Only the Ste. Marie men stay. 





They are very angry. They say they could 
have got work on the south shore for win- 
ter, but now too late maybe.” 

“Go and tell the hands nobody is dis- 
charged—yet,”” answered Hilary. ‘Can't 
you get it thru your head that I’m in 
charge here?’’ 


“Ah, yes, Monsieur Askew. But, you 
see, Mr. Morris he pay the men their 
wages.” 

Hilary took him by the arm and led 
him to the door. About the office were 
gathered a little group of men with sullen 
faces, angrily discussing the situation. 

“Call them here,” said Hilary. 

Jean-Marie called, and the men came 
forward. “Now tell them what I have 
told you,”’ Hilary continued. 

Jean-Marie’s translation was met with 
a volley of interjections. The little time- 
keeper began half a dozen explanations 
and finally gave up in despair. 

“They say it’s Monsieur Brousseau’s 
orders,” he explained. “You see, Mon- 
sieur, we know now that the property is 
yours, but Monsieur Brousseau hires the 
mill hands, These are nearly all the mill 
workers. That is why it is hard for them;. 
they don’t want lumbering jobs.” 

“Tell them in future I shall hire the 
mill hands. Tell them it is my mill.” 

This was met with blank incredulity. 
Evidently Brousseau’s lease of mill rights 
had passed for ownership. 

“Anyway, say that their jobs are good 
for the coming year,” announced Hilary, 
and wondered whether he dared hope to 
make good on that statement. ‘“‘Where’s 
Lafe Connell?” he added. 

“Lafe, he is discharged, too,” answered 
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go right away to catch 
his bag. See, 


Jean-Marie. “He 
the boat home, carrying 
Monsieur Askew!” 

On the crest of the 
against the 


Hilary looked up. 
hill behind the Rocky river, 


sky-line was a solitary figure, striding 
along with a bag in its hand. 

The down boat to Quebec was almost 
due. Looking seaward, Hilary saw the 


white hull rounding the lighthouse point, 
black smoke from her funnels 
cone against the 
Evidently Lafe would be homeward bound 
within a half hour; and no time was to be 
lost if he hoped to stop him 


and the 


an inverted heavens 


He jumped into the buggy and urged 
the horse thru the disputing crowd But 
then he remembered that he had forgot- 

office door, and had to re- 


“¢ 
ten to lock the 
turn for that When he got 
again, the boat was appreciably nearer. 


under way 


He dared not hurry the horse across the 


shaky bridge, and, when this was past, 
there was a steep hill, which could be 
taken only at a walk The horse was 
tired, too: arrived at the top, Hilary heard 
the hoot of the vessel and saw it in the 
distance, turning to take the wharf with 
the tide Lafe was nowhere to be seen 
along the expanse of road, visible as far 
as the descent to Monsieur Tremblay’s 
hotel 

Hilary whipped the horse, something he 
hated to do; but now it was imperative 
Without Lafe Connell he felt that his 
chance was almost a hopeless one. 

He drove madly along the cliff and 


down the iast descent As he reached the 
stable, the ship was being attached to the 
wharf Monsieur Tremblay was standing 
at the stable door, smoking and gazing 
ruminatingly at the pig which he was fat- 
tening for the Christmas killing Hilary 


flung him the reins, jumped out, and ran 


down to the wharf. A few passengers 
were gathered about the little baggage 
office, and others were standing before 


waiting to embark. Among 
them was Lafe, with a carpet-bag. Hilary 
flung himself upon him just as he set 
foot upon the planks 

Lafe spun round and looked sullenly at 
him Hilary held to his arm “What's 
the matter, Lafe?” he asked 

“O, shucks!” said Lafe “Just 
of me, will you, Mr. Askew?” 

“What are you deserting for ”’ 

“What's that you say!’ demanded Lafe, 
ferociously. ‘‘Deserting what? Deserting 
who? I guess I don’t have to stay here 
when I’ve been fired, do I, even if my 
contract is good till October one. Just let 
go of my arm!” 

The passengers had embarked the 
sailors stood waiting for Lafe before pull- 
ing back the gang-plank. 

“Come back to your senses, Lafe,” said 
Hilary. ‘I haven't fired you, and I guess 
you can't go off that way without giving 
me notice.” 

*“Depechez-vous donc, Monsieur!” called 
the captain, at the upper railing. 

“Last call for dinner,” said Lafe, 


the gangway 


let go 


try- 


ing to twist away “Will you leave go 
of me, Mr. Askew?” 

“No!” shouted Hilary. “It's all right, 
captain. He isn’t coming,” he called 


pulled in the gang-plank. 
The ropes were cast off. The paddle be- 
gan to churn the water into froth Lafe 
flung his carpet-bag to the ground an- 
erily. 

“Now suppose you tell me 
trouble is,” suggested Hilary 

“What right you got to stop me?” de- 
manded Lafe. “Say, if it wasn’t you, I 
won't answer for what I wouldn't have 
done to you. Now I got to wait in this 
forsaken place until Saturday, with that 
green verandah of Mr. Tremblay staring 
at me.” 

“What's happened, 

“What's happened 
you were going to hold fast? 
you repeat to Mr. Morris every 
told you about Brousseau?” 

“Not one word, Lafe.”’ 

“Then how'd he know ” 

“Pumped you And then fired you, I 
suppose.”’ 

“You got it. I thought you was going 
to fire Morris, and he comes out and fires 
me and orders me off the 
That's a grand way to start standing by 
your word, Mr. Askew.” 

*“T have fired him.” 

“What?” yelled Lafe, spinning around 

“I fired after we'd had a _ talk 
Lafe And I guess he put on a front in 
order to get rid of you, because you know 
too much, hoping that it would mean noth- 
ing to me But it does, Lafe Tell me 
what made you make that crazy dash for 
the steamer.” 


The sailors 


what the 


Lafe?” 


Didn't you tell me 


And didn't 
word I 


concession. 


him 


“Because I'm sick to death of this 
darned country,” answered Lafe *“Be- 
cause I can't stand the people, or the 
climate, or Father Lucy praying out fires, 


or the verandahs I'm sick of it, Mr 
Askew, and Clarice and the kids is in 
Shoeburyport That's why. I guess,” he 
said, raising his head and looking at Hil- 
ary plaintively, “I guess my feelings kind 
of got the better of me.” 

Hilary thumped him on the shoulder. 
“That's all right, Lafe,” he said, “but 
you're going to sign on with me fora year 
from October first—just one year more, 
and as soon as things get straightened 
out you shall go home on a two months’ 
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And you're going to 


vacation on salary. 
sign on as manager, at Morris’ salary.’ 

Lafe Connell looked at him as if it was 
all a dream Lafe had been working at 


forty-five dollars a week since his ar- 
rival. 

“Mr. Askew,” he said, when he could 
steady his voice, “I guess I've been un- 


But when Morris told me I was 
naturally concluded that 


grateful 
discharged, I 


he'd bought you out It didn’t sound 
reasonable to me that you really meant 


to stay, tho I did believe you when you 
spoke yesterday I couldn't see how you 
could stand for St. Boniface, Mr. Askew, 


with your education and your chances in 
our own country But I'll stay, Mr. As- 
kew, and I'll do all I can to help clean 


up this mess and put things on a paying 
foundation. I guess every one's been 
cheating your uncle, Mr. Askew, from 


, 
Morris and Brousseau and Leblanc down 
to Jean-Baptiste, the scaler.” 

“Baptiste?” asked Hilary = 
say Baptiste was straight.” 

“Mr. Askew, don’t take offense if I give 
you my opinion, and it’s the opinion that’s 
based on some experience of life—a long- 
er one than yours, by a good way. .There’s 
very few honest men in the world, and 


should 


there’s very few rogues. When a fellow, 
what was decently raised, goes into a 
crooked business and sees graft every- 


where, and how the 
out on top, he 


biggest thieves come 
believes there's no such 
thing as honesty, and he'll graft, too. 
I'd graft, Mr. Askew. I done it.” 

“You turned down the bookkeeper’s job 
because of what you learned, Lafe.”’ 

“I did, Mr. Askew. But that wasn't 
graft, that was theft. That was too 
strong for any decent man’s stomach. But 





T knew they were swindling you, and 
Brousseau telephoned me to keep you in 
the dark, and—I tried to do it.” 
‘Never mind, Lafe. You and I will go 
over the books together and clean up.” 
“And I tell you this,”” went on Lafe. 
“Give fellows like Baptiste—Baptiste and 


me—an example of honest work, and 
you'll see they'll follow you and take a 
pride in the business. It’s the big fel- 


lows we want to get.” 


Hilary held out his hand. ‘We'll shake 
on that,”’ he said. ‘‘You accept the post, 
Lafe, and you won't make a break for 


home again?” 

“Never again, so long as we're on the 
job together,” Lafe answered. 

Far off the steamship was pursuing her 
way toward Quebec. Hilary, watching 
her, was conscious’ of a best of living 
which his conversion of Lafe did not 
wholly explain. What, he wondered, was 
the secret of his interest in St. Boniface? 





CHAPTER 5—THE SEIGNEUR 
EXPOSTULATES. 


Within the next few days Hilary had 
gotten hold of the outlines of the busi- 
ness. He spent many hours with Connell 
in the office, going over the books. It 
was evident that Morris had been bleed- 
ing the St. Boniface tract for the benefit 
of the Ste. Marie Company; but it seemed 
impossible to detect any evidence of ac- 
tual fraud. 

“What do you make of this, Lafe?” he 
asked, when he had summarized the fig- 
ures. “According to the books, nearly 
eighty-five per cent of the wood that went 
thru the mill last season came from the 
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teen per cent from St. Boniface. Now, do 
you suppose Leblanc, with his four as- 
gistant jobbers and seventy hands, didn’t 
cut more than that?” 


“J guess a good part of that Ste. Marie 
wood was ours,” answered Lafe. 

“And the Ste. Marie Company pays a 
fixed charge for the use of the mill, irre- 
spective of the amount of wood sent thru. 
They ought to pay a royalty on the cord. 
Why, at this rate, we have practically 
been running the mill for their benefit. 

“However, that isn’t the point at pres- 
ent. We've got the figures showing how 
much lumber was cut by the jobbers, and 
they don’t correspond with the amount 
that went thru the mill. Where is that 
missing lumber?” 

‘In the paper mills, I guess,” said Lafe. 

“If we can press that point home, we 
can have a clear case against Morris. Ill 
send for Leblanc. He must be getting 
anxious about his lease, anyway.” 

Lafe reflected. “It’s nearly a week 
since Morris went away,”” he answered. 
“He’s been staying at Ste. Marie with 
Brousseau, and Brousseau hasn't made 
any sign yet. They’ve got something up 
their sleeve, Mr. Askew. I wouldn't hurry 
until they get ready. Leblanc knows that 
he can’t renew his contract with anyone 
but you.” 

“That’s good advice,”’ said Hilary, “but 
this point has got to be settled, because 
{t's holding everything up. I'll send Bap- 
tiste up to Leblanc and tell him to come 
down and see me this afternoon,” 

Things 
than Hilary had hoped. Pay-day had 
passed, and the hands, having received 
their money in checks cashed at the store, 
had begun to realize that Hilary was at 
the head of affairs. Morris had not been 
at St. Boniface since his resignation. He 
had sent a cart for his furniture, and had 
been vindictive enough to strip the house 
of all the fixtures. Hilary had bought 
some cheap furniture at the store and 
taken up his abode in the office building, 
his cooking and cleaning being done by 
the wife of one of the hands. 

The first thing that Hilary did was to 
look into the money situation. He found 
that his uncle had, fortunately, paid in a 
largish sum _ shortly before his death, 
enough to settle all outstanding liabilities 
and to leave a credit in the Quebec bank 
of something more than thirty thousand 
dollars after the first of September. The 
monthly expenditure, however, averaged 
considerably over twelve thousand, and 
rose to fifteen during the winter months, 
and the only outstanding credit was from 
a small paper concern in Ontario, for a 
few thousands. The mill charges, up- 
keep, wages, teams and stabling were the 





principal items in an annual expenditure 
of nearly a hundred and sixty thousand. 
There was also the freight. Dupont owned 
four lumber schooners, which carried the 


output to its destination, in the hold and 
on deck, and towing loaded barges, all 
owned by the St. Boniface Company, and 
leased for a song by the Ste. Marie. There 
Was some correspondence about steam 
tugs, which seemed to have been ordered 
and countermanded, apparently on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the future. As 
for receipts, the lease of the mill righ® 
for four thousand was obviously a swin- 
die; the store, which should have brought 
in,a substantial sum, was rented by the 
Ste. Marie people, who seemed to have 
their finger everywhere, for two hundred 
and fifty, and the St. Boniface Company 
bought all their provisions from them. 
This was a gigantic leak, and in itself 
evidence of either dishonesty or gross in- 
competence on Morris’ part. So far as 
Hilary could judge, the Ste. Marie Com- 
pany was bleeding the St. Boniface Com- 
pany white, living off it, and had not 
invested more than a trivial sum on its 
own property. As Lafe had said, Brous- 
seau was simply sitting tight and wait- 
ing to squeeze the St. Boniface out of 
existence, preparatory to taking it over. 

Hilary estimated that, with the amount 
of labor employed, and the capacity of 
the rossing mill, it should be possible to 
cut four thousand acres annually, and he 
Was confident, from his view of the lim- 
its, that he could cut ten cords to the 
Rer< This meant forty thousand cords 
aMnually, a theoretical income of some 
two hundred and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. leaving a profit of some sixty thou- 
8alry -n the business. But actually it was 
impossible to handle affairs in this man- 
her Want of capital compelled the sub- 
leasing of tracts to the jobbers. 

Looking thru the books further, Hilary 
discovered that another man had a con- 
tract for driving lumber down Rocky 
Tiver at fifteen cents the cord. This 
Stemed to him clear waste, for the driv- 
ing employed a relatively small number 
of men. Morris’ method had evidently 
been, first, to bleed the company in favor 
of the Ste. Marie; second, to perform his 
Work with the minimum of personal la- 

Tr, by the easy process of sub-leasing. 
And sub-leasing will eat into the receipts 
of best-conducted business. 

He was profoundly dissatisfied with this 

wing It was clear that the property 
COuld have been made to pay—not hand- 
Somely, but well. Want of capital was 
the chief drawback. His uncle had been 
Putting his hand into his pocket year 
after year to make good on the recurring 


4 
had been going rather better 
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deficits. The lease of the store was for 
three years, of which a year was still to 
run. Nothing could be done there, but 
Hilary resolved to increase the charge of 
the mill rights after October first. That 
should be the first leak to be stopped. 
He had twelve thousand dollars of his 
own, representing his savings of several 
years. He withdrew this sum from the 
New York bank and added it to the funds. 
By close scrutiny he evolved a method by 
which, with this increased mill rental and 
with the renewal of the jobbers’ leases, he 
calculated that he might just manage to 
carry thru the winter. But he would have 


to use every effort to get out a large 
shipment of lumber before navigation 
closed, early in December, if he was to 


keep things running until the St. Law- 
rence opened again in May. 

It was a hard situation, for it meant 
that he must renew his leases at the job- 
bers’ prices, and he saw that he would 
have to go diplomatically with Brousseau 
until he understood the situation better. 
The immediate task before him was to 
find the whereabouts of the missing lum- 
ber. Therefore Hilary awaited Leblanc’s 
arrival with impatience. 

Leblane came into the office later in the 
day, with his truculent air, fixing Hilary 
with his good eye and the wall with the 
other. He sat down, decided to take off 
his hat, and deposited it on the floor be- 
tween his feet. 

“You wanted to see me, and I was com- 
ing into St. Boniface anyway,” he an- 
nounced. 

“I want to find out what you have been 
doing with your lumber, Leblanc,” said 
Hilary. ‘According to the books, you cut 
four thousand cords last winter that nev- 
er passed thru the mill. Where are they?” 

Leblanc leaned back and smiled. ‘‘That’s 
all right, Mr. Askew,” he said. “Mr, 
Morris understands.” 

“But I don’t.” 

Leblane let his eyes wander crookedly 
about the office. 

‘You're fixed pretty comfortable here,” 


he said. ‘I guess you fired Morris out 
for good, eh? All right; I'll sign on with 
you.” 


Hilary could not determine whether the 
man’s manner was insolent or merely the 
evasiveness of the habitant in business 
matters. 

“You'd better answer my question, Le- 
blanc,”’ he suggested, 





Leblane picked up his hat and twirled 
it on his knee, smiling sourly. 

“You see here, young fellow,”’ he an- 
swered. “You don’t know the lumber 
game. You fire Mr. Morris, who knows 
his job, an’ now you want to pick a quar- 
rel with me. How you suppose I’m going 
to pay my hands and make profit on 
three-inch trees, eh?” 

“I guess you didn’t pick worthless land 
to cut over,’’ said Hilary. He knew that 
Leblane was lying. No doubt the rest 
had passed thru the mill, accredited to the 
Ste. Marie Company, with a liberal rake- 
off for Leblane. Still, he was in no posi- 
tion to force a quarrel at this juncture. 

Leblane threw back his head and 
laughed heartily. 

“You sure don’t know much of this 
business,’”’ he chuckled. ‘‘You think I got 
to take your lease? I can go to work for 
Monsieur Brousseau.” 

“Very good,” said Hilary. 
ing.” 

Leblanc stared at him, 
clapped on his hat. 

“See here, young fellow,” he bellowed, 
“you mean to tell me you don’t want me 
on the Rosny tract? Where you get an- 
other boss jobber this time of year? How 
you work your limits when I take my 
jobbers and gangs across to Brousseau?” 

“I don’t know,” answered Hilary, ‘‘but 
I'll find out.” 

Leblanc looked nonplussed. ‘You don’t 
want me?” he demanded. ‘Why, I got 
my camp ready, and gangs all ready to 
start from Ste. Marie next month.” 

“Take them to Brousseau.” 

“See here, I got to have that contract,’”’ 
cried Leblanc. “Mr. Morris promise it 
me, and I hired my gangs.” 

“You seem to want it mighty badly,” 
said Hilary, quietly. ‘‘Well, Leblanc, if 
you feel that way I don’t want to go back 
on Mr. Morris’ word. But you'll have to 
cut two thousand cords a month.” 

They haggled over the terms. In the 
end a new lease was made out and signed, 
and Leblane’s new territory was marked 
off on a rough map which Hilary had 
found in Morris’ desk. Leblanc departed 
jubilant. He had secured a good tract, 
with a panhandle running in toward St. 
Boniface along Rocky river, which he 
had demanded on the ground that there 
was a fine growth of swamp spruce in 
the bottoms there. As it was in Hilary’s 
own interest that Leblanc should make 


“Good morn- 


got up, and 





as large a cutting as possible, he offered 
no objection, and the two parted on toler- 
able terms. 

He should never have agreed to Le- 
blanc’s panhandle. In that he came to see 
Brousseau’s first move—a little one, but 
significant of what was to be expected. 
Returning to the office a few days later, 
after a journey into the concession, he 
found Baptiste in a state of great excite- 
ment. 

“The Seigneur has been here, Monsieur 
Askew, and he say you have broke the 
promise Mr. Morris gave him,” he said. 

Lafe Connell came out, looking a little 


flushed. ‘‘That’s correct,” he said. “Old 
Rosny’s gone right up in the air, Mr. ° 
Askew. He came down here for the first 


time since the mill has been put up, and 
his opinion of you is free. Lord, Mr. As- 
kew, you ought to have seen the hands 
cringe when he cussed ’em out! I guess 
this feudal business is still running pret- 
ty strong in St. Boniface.” 

Hilary took the matter more to heart 
than Connell seemed to. He had every 
reason to arouse no antagonisms: his ex- 
amination of the books had shown him 
that he must strain every effort to pre- 
vent arousing enmities for the present, 
He went into the office, closed the door, 
and sat down. 

“What's the trouble ” he asked. 

“It’s about Leblanc’s new lease,” said 
Lafe. ‘‘You’ve given him a wedge of land 
running down almost to the village.” 

“Yes. What of that ” 

“Why, that map shows our cutting 
rights, it doesn’t show our freehold rights. 
We've got cutting rights over the whole 
seigniory, including Mr. Rosny’s land, and 
Leblanc’s lease runs thru his back gar- 
den, and Leblanc has started in right 
there, in sight and sound of the chateau 
windows. The old man says, reasonably 
enough, that a mistake had been made, 
but he didn’t have the deed changed be- 
cause Morris promised not to touch the 
trees round his house, and he wanted te 
know if you weren’t gentleman enough, at 
any rate, to cut the rest of the concession 
first.” 

Hilary felt very serious about this situ- 
ation. He had known that Leblanc was 
one of Brousseau’s men, and he saw Le- 
blane’s game instantly. Brousseau had 
undoubtedly set this trap in order to em- 
broil him with the Seigneur, already ill- 
disposed, and a very potent influence in 
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St. Boniface. And Hilary remembered | land,” she said bitterly, “but you must Sea enesiapeiiibasehenimissbibtii, 


that the little territory over which Rosny 
held freehold was not even marked on the 
rough map from which Leblanc’s district 
had been plotted out 

Hilary had been wondering whether a 
neighborly call on the Seigneur might not 
produce an amelioration in relations. Now 
he determined to lose no time in making 
his apologies. And he would get Leblanc 
out, at any cost. He took the rig and 
drove over the bridge, up the hill, and 
along the branch road until he saw the 
chateau before him. Blazed trees along 
the roadway indicated that Leblanc had 
already set his mark there in unmistak- 
able fashion. 

The great trees, which evidently had 
once formed an avenue, but now raised 
their heads above a dense undergrowth of 
birch and fir, ended a thousand feet in 
front of the long, rambling structure of 
frame, which, unpainted for many years, 
seemed to be rapidly falling into decay. 
Over the approach where the garden had 
been, its undulations still indicating the 
former terraces, an army of little pines, 
thrust out like an advance guard from 
the forest, was winning its way. Hilary 
drove up the road, now only a track, with 
grass thick between the ruts, and stopped 
in front of a flight of crumbling steps of 
friable stone. He tied the horse, ascend- 
ed, and rapped 

A very old man came to the door. He 
wore a faded butler’s uniform. As he 
opened to Hilary, a shaft of sunlight fell 
on the passage floor within, revealing the 
fading carpet, and the portraits that 
looked out of their frames of tarnished 
gilt. 

“Monsieur Rosny?” Hilary asked. 

The old man stepped aside, and Hilary 
found himself within the chateau. There 
was a door on either side; but, while he 
hesitated a third door at the end opened 
and the Seigneur stood before him. 

He was a tall and very strong old man, 
with a white peaked beard and apple-red 
cheeks, still fresh as a boy’s and totally 
wnwrinkled. Such a frame as that must 
have been the product of years of sys- 
tematic exercise in the open air. Mon- 
sieur Rosny wore a brown swallowtail 
coat, of the style of the forties, tight 
trousers strapped under his well-polished 
bluchers, and a spread collar such as has 
mot been seen for a generation. Yet there 
was something about the man that made 
his ancient costume the most natural 
thing; it suited him, as he suited the old 
building 

Hilary advanced toward him. *T am 
Mr. Askew,” he said. ‘I heard that you 
had been to the mill, and I called to offer 
my explanations.” 

“Will you kindly come in?” asked the 
Seigneur, in English 

He ushered him into the room at the 
end of the hall. It was a combination 
breakfast-room and library, and comfort- 
ably furnished in modern fashion A pair 
of little white gloves that lay upon the 
table arrested Hilary’s attention instantly. 


The Seigneur walked toward the win- 
Gow. “Have the kindness to listen, sir,” 
he said. 

In the silence Hilary heard distinctly 


the distant sound made by a ringing axe. 

“That is your men,” said Monsieur Ros- 
ny, with extreme bitterness. “‘They are 
cutting down the trees which my grand- 
father planted—not the wild trees of the 
forest, but trees which he set out around 
his home. Now, sir, what is there to 
explain?” 

‘TI am sorry,”.,said Hilary. “IT leased 
this tract to my head jobber, but I didn’t 
know it was about’ your house.” 

“A plague on your jobber, sir!” cried 
old Mr. Rosny. “I know nothing of jobs 
or jobbers, but when I sold the timber 
rights to your uncle_|I did not even stipu- 
late for a reservatieh about my home. I 
took his courtesy fur granted. Mr. Morris 
respected the custom. But you, sir re 

“Made a mistake ag 

“What right had vou to make such a 
mistake? Are you not satisfied to come 
here and eat up the produce of my land, 
that you must bring your infernal busi- 
ness within sight and sound of me?” 

“I shall do my best to stop it, sir,” an- 
swered Hilary. ‘“] Was going to say that 
I intended to call in any event, to express 
the hope of neighborly relations.” 

Before the Seigneur could answer him, 
the door opened and Madeleine Rosny 
came in. She wore a white waist and rid- 
fing habit: her brown hair was tumbling 
about her shoulders. 

“This is Monsieur Askew, the new own- 
er of the timber upon our land,” said her 
father. 

She opened her lips, but did not speak. 
Perhaps the emotion that blazed in her 
eyes made utterance momentarily im- 
possible. Hilary saw that they were of 
an unfathomable grayness, like the gray 
St. Lawrence, and curiously rimmed with 
blue, which sometimes seemed the domi- 
Mant tone and sometimes the merest edg- 
fing to those depths. She carried a little 
viding whip in her hand, and with it 
tapped her riding boot quickly. 

“And he has come to offer his explana- 
tions for the cutting down of these trees," 
continued Edmond Rosny. 

This time the scorn burst out in im- 
passioned utterance. 

“So it is not enough for you, Monsieur, 
that you must destroy the forest upon our 














also cut down the trees about our home. 
Is it for the few dollars more that they 
will bring, and could you not wait Per- 
haps my father will buy back our own 
trees from you!” 

“Mademoiselle Rosny, you are unjust. 
It was not of design that I leased this 
tract about the house. I “ 

She turned upon him swiftly. ‘TI do not 
want to hear any excuses,” she said. 
“You Americans have come into our land 
to eat it, like a locust swarm. Cut down 
our trees, then—hurry with your work 
and go, and take your mill, and leave us 
to our solitude. 

‘“‘Monsieur Rosny,” protested Hilary, bee 
wildered, turning toward the Seigneur. 

“My daughter is right, sir,"’ thundered 
the old man. “It was an evil day when I 
sold my timber rights to your uncle in- 
stead of to one of our own people. Have 
the goodness to end the discussion.” 

“At least you will permit me to try to 
rectify. the error?’ asked Hilary, trying 
to control his rising anger at the injus- 
tice. 

“Ah, do not listen to him, father!” said 
the girl. ‘Let him cut down his trees. 
At least he has bought no rights within 
the Rosny home.” 

“Very well, Mademoiselle,” said Hilary, 
angrily. ‘“‘But what I was going to say 
to you had better be said to your father. 
I came here on a neighborly errand, and 
you have chosen to insult me. I came to 
offer reparation for an unintentional of- 
fense, and you have converted it into a 
studied insult, dictated in part by greed. 
I have no wish to set foot inside the 
chateau again. Good-day, sir. And you, 
Mademoiselle.” 

He turned upon his heel, and, pushing 
open the door, went out. As he passed 
Madeleine, he saw that she clutched at 
the table edge with fingers white to the 
knuckles; her wrath seemed uncontrol- 
lable; she looked at him as if he were a 





serf. The look on her father’s face was 
milder, almost regretful, as if he were 
conscious of an offense against hospi- 
tality. 


He moved a pace or two forward and 
seemed about to speak; but Hilary was 
striding thru the hall. As he leaped into 
the buggy, he saw the old man standing 
in the passage, staring at him thru the 
open door. 

(Continued next week) 





Go Back to Clover 


land back 
States 


into 
Depart- 


It Is time to get the 
clover, says the United 
ment of Agriculture. 

During the war, the Department of Ag- 
riculture impressed on the farmers the 
world’s need for cereals, and the acreage 
in wheat and corn was materially in- 
creased. This naturally resulted in a de- 
crease in the acreage in clover. Judging 
from the figures gathered by the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, covering the produc- 
tion of pure clover hay, the acreage in 
this crop decreased in 1918 below that of 
1917 about 20 per cent in the main portion 
of the clover belt. When it is considered 
that between the census years 1899 and 
1909 the acreage had already decreased 
some 40 per cent in this area, the decline 
in clover culture seems to have gone so 
far as to threaten to be serious. 

The practice of rotating crops is advo- 
cated by the department and all agricul- 
tural experiment stations. Of all the ro- 
tations, the most important is corn, wheat 
and clover, wih oats in the place of wheat 
where the corn occupies the ground too 
long to permit seeding wheat in time. 

The Ohio station found that'in continu- 
ous culture for twenty years, the yield of 
wheat fell from 9.24 bushels as an average 
for the first decade to 5.79 bushels the 
second, while in a three-year corn-wheat- 
clover rotation the yield of wheat rose 
from 9.92 bushels the first decade to 12.78 
the second. The Indiana station found 
that clover in the corn-wheat-clover rota- 
tion increased the total value of the prod- 
ucts over that produced when timothy 
took the place of clover by $8.07 in one 
case and $7.80 in another. The Illinois 
station, as a result of a long series of 
trials, found that corn after clover yielded 
twice what corn after corn yielded, and 
also more than corn in the corn-oats ro- 
tation. The Missouri station found that 
@ eix-year rotation with clover and tim- 
othy the last three years was financially 
profitable and maintained the productiv- 
ity of the soil. 

Some rotation should be used, and clo- 
ver should be an important element in the 
rotation, but the particular rotation se- 
lected must depend on local and economic 
conditions. The organic matter in the 
soil is used up most rapidly when the land 
is in corn or wheat. It can be replaced 
by turning under crop residues, but le- 
gumes alone can add nitrogen as well as 
organic matter to the soil 

The Pennsylvania station found that of 
soils under various crops the soil under 
mature clover was richest in organic mat- 
ter and in nitrogen, followed by the soil 
containing clover residue or under young 
clover. C. G. Williams, of the Ohio sta- 


tion, said, in the Ohio Farmer: “Inability 
to dress cultivated land once in three to 
five years with manure, or failure to plow 
under a full crop of clover or its equiva- 
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Inserting in holes in the ground a number of 
cartridges primed with electric blasting caps, 
connecting the cap wires with a blasting 
machine, thrusting down its handlebar and 
releasing the sudden strength of twice ten 
thousand men~that’s ditching the modern 


Way with 


Red Cross Dynamite 


Seventy-tive million acres of swamp land in the 
United States lie waiting to be drained, and on 
nearly every farm there are stumps and boule 
ders to be removed, trees to be planted. Put 
this Giant Farm Hand to work for you. If your 
project warrants, we will send a demonstra- 
tor to show you the safe, easy, inexpensive 
way of doing your work —the Red Cross way. 
See your Dealer. In any case, find out what Red 


Cross can do for you—and how. 


Write for 


“Handbook of Explosives’’ today. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


Sales Dept.: Explosives Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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lent as frequently, may be expected, 
sooner or later, to bring about conditions 
in which commercial nitrogen can be used 
with profit.” 

But can the general farmer afford to 
buy commercial nitrogen when he can get 
the nitrogen thru the clover crop? This 
is the question farmers must consider 
now. In spite of the high cost of seed, 
farmers will be well advised if they do not 
neglect the clover crop. 





Dairy Cattle and Official Production— 
A unique dairy book has just come to our 
office from Longman’s, Green & Co., of 
New York City. It deals with the feeding 
and management of dairy cattle for offi- 
cial production, and is written by Morris 
H. Roberts, who last year produced an 
average of 728 pounds of butter with 
twenty-six Jersey cows on official test. 
Mr. Roberts is a practical man, and not 
a college professor, and the information 
which he gives in his book is largely the 
result of practical experience rather than 
scientific theory. Our readers, especially 
those who are interested in Jerseys and 
Guernseys, will find it well worth while to 
order this book from Longman’s, Green & 
Co. The price is $3.75. 





Government Meat Sales—There is a 
rumor to the effect that the government 
is soon to sell 60,000,000 pounds of fro- 
zen meat and 20,000,000 pounds of ba- 
con. It is said that this meat is to be 
sold at a price which barely equals the 
Storage charges which have accumulated 
against this meat. To what extent the 
Department of Justice is responsible for 
putting out rumors of this sort does not 
appear. 





Argentine Corn Surplus—Argentina will 
have 200,000,000 bushels of surplus corn 
from the new crop, as well as a large 
surplus still remaining from the old crop. 
So far as the international corn prices 
are concerned, Argentina is certain to 
have a very marked effect, provided only 
that she is able to get the corn on ship- 
board, 











STOP RADIATOR 


Radiator leaks cam be cured, perman- 
ently and satisfactorily, in 5 to 10 min- 
utes, without the least risk at a cost of 
only 75c. Why pay $15 to $30 for a costly 
repair job, giving no better resultse—your 
car laid up for days. Good results are 
guaranteed when you use 


RADIATOR 


NEVERLEAK 


a marvelous liquid which stops the mean- 
est leaks anywhere in cooling system, 
simply by pouring contents of a 9-ounce 
can into water in radiator. 
You take no risk. Our 
guarantee protects you. 
Your money will be re- 
funded if you are not per- 
fectly satisfied. 75c a can 
at your dealer's or sent 
direct. Get the genu- 
ime. Carry a can on 
truck or tractor, as well, 
for emergency. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 


“The WONG NUARA, Peonie” 
387 ELLICOTT ST.,  BUFFALS, W. Y. 
Weverieak Experts for 25 Years. 


—— 


When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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| Veterinary 


SCOURS—SWINE PLAGUE. 


Iowa subscriber writes: 
My hog house floor is of concrete. It 














jis eight inches higher than the levél of 
the ground ,and it has no tile or cinders 
under it. It is damp all the time. I have 
trouble with my pigs scouring when they 


are eight or ten days old. Would the 
damp floor be the cause of that? I have 
§ plague on the place. They start to 
t it when they are about two months 
o! I vaccinate and do not lose many. 
v I get rid of the disease if I keep on 
V inating?” 


damp, cold floor may well be a 
contributing cause of scours, but usually 
t! 1ilment is caused by errors in feed- 
ing the sow, so that her milk disagrees 
with the pigs. We would advise, however, 
that the floors of pens used by farrowing 
sows be covered with boards, to be kept 
clean and well bedded. If our correspond- 
ent cares to tell us how he feeds and 
manages the sows during pregnancy and 
just after farrowing, we shall be glad to 
advise if any change should be made. 


Vaccinating against hemorrhagic septi- 





cemia( swine plague) merely protects pigs 
against the disease. It does not have any 
effect in ridding a farm of the infective 
ger of the disease. To get rid of the 
disease, cleansing and disinfecting will 


have to be done, and then all woodwork, 
etc., in the stable should be whitewashed. 
It would be better, if possible, to provide 
entirely new hog houses, pens and yards 
on land not previously used by hogs, or 
have the sows farrow on grass, with a 
colony house for each. 


SLIMY MILK. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

‘I have a cow about to freshen with 
her fourth calf. She is quite a heavy 
milker considering her size and her milk 
contains a good percentage of butter-fat. 
I notice that our separator bowl in the 
past year when milking her is coated with 
a thick slime. After we quit milking her 
the bowl is perfectly clean after separat- 
ing milk from other cows. She seems per- 


fectiy healthy; swelling does not stay in 
her bag any length of time after fresh- 
ening There is no soreness in the udder 
noticeable. What is the cause of this 
slime? Is it an indication that she is dis-~ 


eased in some way? If so, can you give 
Us any treatment that will relieve it?” 
y condition of the milk described usu- 
s due to bacteria in the milk utensils, 
sh water or dust of the place in which 
nilk is handled or set, and not to be 
d to the cows. As it seems that one 
responsible, a sample of milk from 
teat should be set in a separate 
ized vessel, to note if all of the milk 
comes similarly affected or if one teat 
fected. It may be that garget has 
i abnormal milk to be yielded by 
one or more quarters of the udder, and if 
s0 the cow should be ‘‘dried off’ and fit- 
ted for the butcher, as chronic garget 
(mammitis) is incurable, and also may 
prove infective to other cows. If the cow 
is not to blame, more care will have to 
be taken in cleansing, sterilizing and sun- 
drying the milk utensils, and the places 
in which milk is handled also will have 
to be made sanitary. 


LOSS OF LAMBS. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

‘IT have 100 head of Shropshire ewes 
that had lambs in March. The first thirty 
head that came in saved their lambs all 
right. Then about March 10th the rest of 
the herd began to lose their lambs as fast 
as they were born. The lambs seemed 
Strong and all right, would get up and 
suck, but when about twelve hours old 
would begin to scour, and when twenty- 
four hours old would die. About all of the 
last sixty head have died. I believe, to be 
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exact, three lambs of this number have 
livéd Their passage seems to be very 
lo@se and of a creamy color. The ewes 
seem to get along all right; had fine bags 


of'milk, not too much, however; but the 


ewes seem to fall off considerably in 
fish since losing their lambs. These 
sheep have been fed cane silage, timothy 


hay, corn and oats, and had the run of 


f00d meadow and pastures, with tank 
Water and salt. In fact, they have had 
a. good care as I have given sheep for 
Years I have raised sheep for a long 
ume, but never before had trouble like 


this. Now you may say it is something 


Wror with the feed, so will give you 
‘Me more information along the same 
line. | bought nine head in January, pure- 


breds and in splendid condition: put them 


Ma house and pasture that never had 
Sheep in it before, but adjoining the pas- 
tuer +) at the other sheep ran in. The nine 
head had plenty of grass on this pasture, 
as it was not fed off closely in the fall, 
and would eat no other roughage, and 
Were fed oats only. Their lambs have 
fone the same way. These sheep are 
Young, and, as far as anyone could see 
& judge, were in ideal condition of 


‘ourse it is too late this season to do 
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anything, but what I would like to know 
is what is the trouble and can it be 
avoided in the future? Will this bunch 
of sheep be safe to keep for next year? 
They are all young ewes, and I would 
like to keep them over if it is safe to do 
so. Would you advise selling timothy hay 
and going on the Kansas City market and 
buying alfalfa hay for ewes in the winter? 
Any information will be appreciated.” 

Timothy hay is only a shade better than 
poor marsh hay for pregnant ewes. By 
all means, provide clover or alfalfa hay 
for the next lot of pregnant ewes. We 
prefer clover hay, or mix some alfalfa 
hay with it. Straight alfalfa hay is some- 
what irritating to the kidneys, especially 
so if the least bit moldy. We should also 
advise abandoning the feeding of cane 
Silage. That may well have had some- 
thing to do with our correspondent’s loss- 
e.s To determine that, however, a few 
test ewes may be given that feed, while 
the others are allowed to go without. It 
seems certain that the milk of the ewes 
has disagreed with the lambs, and that 
always indicates errors in feeding and 
lack of exercise is a commen contributory 
cause. Fat ewes that are constipated 
from feeding of corn and timothy hay of- 
ten have torpidity of the liver and may 
die of auto-intoxication, which means ab- 
sorption of poisonous matters from the 
liver and digestive organs. That prob- 
ably has been the condition, to a degree, 
in these ewes, so that their milk has 
proved poisonous. Next time make the 
ewes take abundant exercise daily thruout 
pregnancy, omit corn, add bran to the 
oats, and feed roots or sound corn silage 
along with clover hay. 


PARALYSIS IN COW. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“We have a cow that we think is para- 
lyzed. She has been down three weeks. 
She is stiff, throws her head back, but 
eats and drinks heartily. Her back and 
neck seem stiff, but not her legs so much. 
She does not hold her head up. She has a 
calf three weeks old, and when we found 
her she could move her head and fore 
feet. We have given nux vomica and 
salts. We would be glad if you could 
recommend anything so she could get the 
use of her neck and back. We feed her 
oats and bran.”’ 

The udder of this cow should have been 


inflated with air as soon as she went 
down after calving. Milk-fever would be 
the likely cause, and may not have 


resulted in complete unconsciousness. At 
the present stage she may fail to recover 
the use of her legs. It is just possible 
that she can rise and stand but is not 
aware of the fact. That sometimes hap- 
pens in such cases. To determine if that 
is so, throw a dog on her back after plac- 
ing her own or another calf at her head. 
That plan works if anything will. If it is 
found that she can not rise and stand, a 
veterinarian should put her on a course 
of increasing doses of strychnin, admin- 
istered with a hypodermic syringe. Also 
rub a stimulating liniment into the region 
of the loins twice a day. 


AILING COW. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

‘IT have a cow that I was very much 
in doubt of her being with calf. The cow 
seems to be sick, and on close examina- 
tion showed a calf kicking violently in- 
side. Is there danger of her losing the 
calf? How long after being bred does a 
cow geo before the calf can be seen moving 
in the sides?” 

If the cow has not been in calf six 
months, the apparent kicking of the calf 
may really be violent contractions of the 
diaphragm, characteristic of ‘‘thumps,” 
and possibly due to indigestion. To de- 
tect presence of a calf, press the fist up- 
ward and forward into the abdomen at a 
point a little in front and to the right of 
the udder when standing upon the right, 
or milking side, of the cow. A hard mass 
is felt when the fist is pressed inward 
and then partially withdrawn, and kick- 
ing also may be felt at the same time. 
Write again, if necessary, after the ex- 
amination has been made, unless a veter- 
inarian can be employed. From the ac- 
count given we can not decide what, if 
anything, is wrong. 


ABORTION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know what to do with 
my milk cows. I have what the veteri- 
narian says is abortion. The cows lose 
their calves at from three to seven 
months. The veterinarian said I was to 
vaccinate for it. What would you sug- 
gest?” 

A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“I have abortion among my herd of 
cows, and have read in the past treat- 
ment for same, but have forgotten just 
what it consisted of. Can you oblige me 
by outlining same?” 

Vaccination against abortion is not a 
success thus far, but in time a successful 
treatment of the sort no doubt will be 
found. At present there is no specific 
remedy, but the disease will be likely to 
die out in time if the cows that have 
aborted are properly cleansed and disin- 
fected by a_ veterinarian, who will also 
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Whether bad roads are encountered only once in a 
while, or are a normal condition met every day, your 
motor truck should be able to ignore them completely. 


One of the chief virtues of Patriot Motor Trucks is their ability to “hit 
the /ow spots” as serenely and undisturbed as though the miles of mud 
holes were smooth surfaced pavement. 


Built for Farm Loads and Country Roads 


Patriot Motor Trucks are equally indifferent to conditions of road, 
: : y do their work willingly and well, whether 

i running on paved highway or through sloughs of stiff, clinging mud. 
Designed for rough work, built for bad roads, Patriot Motor Trucks 
everywhere are making unusual records for extraordinary perform- 


Glad to send you the new Patriot Catalog. Write for it. 


Hebb Motors Co., Manufacturers 
1394 P Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Revere Model Lincoln Mosel 
3000 to 5000 Pound: 
Capacity 


Washin 
5000 to 


Model 
500 Pounds 
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Blackleg 


MAY BE PREVENTED BY USING PARKE, DAVIS 
& CO."S SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED 


Blackleg Vaccines 


BLACKLEG VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


THE OLD RELIABLE BLACKLEG VACCINE 
iM PILL FORM 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
A NATURAL AGGRESSIN 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE) 
AN AGGRESSIN MADE FROM CULTURES. 








Write for free instructive booklet 
on Blackieg Prevention. 





Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.$ PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
ee a hoe Heat bon Cuts, 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, 

Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked.. Pleasant to use. 
$2.50a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 R free, 
ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic tiniment for mankind, ree 
pe ais oa mera A po Veins. Concen- 
81.25 per bottle at duke pry ocho _— ‘ae 
W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Your Fortune is 
In This Book of 
Facts and Pictures 


Accliimated crops have solved the farming 
problem in the Southwest, and in the twenty 
two counties in N. W. Oklahoma, 8. W. Kam 
sas and 8. E. Colorado ts offered the one last 
ae to farmers to secure low priéed 


The Great Southwest Association, a non 
profiting, co-operative organization of Farm- 
ers and Business Men, have prepared a book 
of facts concerning the territory in which 
they live. This book has been written by 
Farm Paper Editors, Presidents of Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Governors of States, and 
it offers FACTS by which all farmers may be 
safely guided. 


In this country you will find a well devel- 
oped community life, schools, churches and 
good roads. The farmers who are sending 
out the call for citizens and neighbors invite 
you to share the fruits of their labor of years 
in establishing their homes and in solving 
the problem of acclimated crops. 


Although The Associatian has no land for 
sale, the part of the Southwest it represents 
offers land priced so low that often {it is paid 
for with a single crop. With the booklet will 
be sent a list of authorized Real Estate 
Agents in all counties, and both are mailed 
FREE. Write for your copy today. 


GREAT SOUTHWEST ASSOCIATION 
636 Front Street Dodge City, Kansas 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Improved Ohio Farms 
For Sale 


HE Miami Conservancy District, which is a 
political subdivision of the State of Ohio, offers 
several hundred of the best farms in thestate for re-sale. 


This surplus acreage includes farms thatrange from ten 
acres to any size you might desire, located right in the 
heart of Ohio—the fertile corn raising Miami Valley. 


Each farm is under cultivation and is a big profit- 
paying, prosperous business. 
raise corn year after year with no artificial fertilizer 


This farm land is all within a thirty mile radius of 
Dayton, with easy access to quick, profitable markets 
by rail, interurban or highway. 


For booklets giving complete infor- 
mation address ‘Farm Division’’. 


THE MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Some of these farms 











Buy Your Farm Here . 


Biggest Values in Corn Belt 


Figure it out. We offer you well-improved farms, splendid 
tion as to markets, and soil as rich and productive as 

that in older Corn Belt territories, where prices are now 
50% to 190% tat higher. These farms are producing 60 to 
70 bushels of corn to the acre. Prices will certainly go up 
just as they have already gone up in other states, but rig 
wow these farms unquestionably offer 

BEST FARM INVESTMENT 

ON THE MARKET TODAY 


os} —— Ohio farms are priced at $225.00 to 
acre. Northeastern Indiana farmsare $175.00 

an acre. Compare these prices. Investigate the 

ae eke ves. upon what convenient terms you 
and d tent on ap 


Write at once for our advance catalog of rpring 
offerings which is now ready. Don't delay. 





The Straus Brothers Company 
Established 1860 Capital and Surplus $4, 000, 000.00 


84 Straus Bidg., _Ligonier, Ind. 



















Northwestern Ohio 
and 
Northeastern Indiana 








FAMOUS GILFILLAN FARM 


Southern Minnesota, Near lowa Line 


The Great Gilfillan Farm, 6,300 acres in Redwood 


Your 


County, Minnesota, famous for years throughout the 
middle west, will be divided into 26 farms of 160 to 
320 acres each and sold on most liberal terms. 
farm is all under cultivation and has complete set of 


Each 
Your 


farm buildings and grove. Soil deep black loam, clay 


subsoil; as 


Own 
Farm 


tors, graveled state road. 


20 years 5)% interest. Only 
make your application. 


WILLIAM 
1404 PIONEER BUILDING 


ood corn land as in Iowa or Illinois; most 
of farms within two miles of station and grain eleva- 


per acre; terms about one-fourth by March Ist, 1921, balance 
26 farms, 26 sets of buildings; 
Write for particulars at once. 


EGELAND 


Own 
Farm 


Prices from $160 to $200 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








Canadian Land Buyers 


We have at our disposal thousands of acres of 
choice prairie lands and improved farms at prices 
from $20 per acre up. The high premium on Amer- 
fcan exchange wil! help purchase these lands, which 
= sure to treble in value in the near future. Write 

today if you are interested. GOODWATER FARM 
LOCATERS. Goodwater, Sask. 


The Door to Cheap Land 


(Prairie, for tractor breaking) is still open in Sas- 
katchewan. Will soon be closed there, same as in 
U. 8. Where timber and prairie meet. Plenty of 
rain, won@erfu) soll, no stone, good markets, schools 
and neighbors. Easy terms. You can still 

im by writing now to SCAND. CANADIAN LAND 
CO., 614 Phoentx Bidg., Minneapolis Minn. 
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SoLoey 
Lend Co., 207 Mall Ave., Marinette, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


$00 acre improved Clay County, lowa farm, all 
tillable, thoroughly tiled, extra good fences, other {m- 
DProvements fair. High state of cultivation and as 
300 acres of land as there is in lowa. Price 


$835.00. Good terms. 
A. W. JONES, Owner, Peterson, lowa 


Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liberal terms. 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not inc.) Medford, Wis. 











WH Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 

are the real Iowa kind. 

self before locating 
F ian. 


c Come and see for your- 
WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 








FARM FOR RENT 


200 acre farm, two miles from town, land all 
tillable and in high state of cultivation. 
Good improvements, can give possession March 
first. We also offer some fine farms for sale or 
exchange. 


F. P. Shekleton & Sons, 
“THE GARDEN SPOT OF THE NORTHWEST” 

Grain, stock and diversified ranches. Great hay, 

grain and stock country. Mild, delightful winter, 


healthful climate. Come where wealth and oppor- 
tunity abound. Write for booklet today 


W. 0. DOWNING & CO., Lewistown, Montana 


For Sale—tdeal Stock and Dairy Farm 


To close an estate. Located in Washington county, 
Minnesota, 14 miles from St. Paul, on state road, 
seven miles from Hastings, in a beautiful section of 
country. Best of soil; 310 acres tillable and 60 acres 
pasture, partly wooded. Twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of buildings. Klectricity installed for all 
purposes, at city rates. Price net, $75,000. Terms. 


Address T. L. FURBER, Cottage Grove, Minn. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We bave a large list of improwed farms for 
sale om easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 


i ery WANTED for 520 acres of good land 
fn north central lilinois. Farm to be run on live 
stock share basis. Address P.O. Box 121, Morris, IL 


Lawler, la. 
































give instructions as to how to cleanse, 
disinfect and whitewash the stable. Keep 
the affected cows isolated. Before breed- 
ing any cow or heifer, syringe out her 
vagina daily for two or three weeks with 
lukewarm boiled water containing thirty 
grains of permanganate of potash_to the 
gallon. Use a similar solution with which 
to syringe out the sheath of the bull be- 
fore and after service. Use disinfectants 
in the stable. It is best not to breed a 
cow that has aborted before the time at 
which she would have been bred had she 
not lost her calf. If the cows are only 
common animals, it might be as well to 
let them go to the butcher and start in 
fresh with better cows in a perfectly 
cleansed and disinfected stable. 


EYE DISEASE—LAMENESS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘I am having trouble with my pigs. 
They are from two to four weeks old. 
They get sore eyes and also get lame. 
Their eyelids swell up and run so that 
the lids stick together. Two years ago 
last fall I bought a small boar pig about 
two months old, and when I got him home 
he had sore eyes. I brought him about 
100 miles in an auto, and at the time I 
thought it was caused from the ride, but 
since then I have been having trouble 
with my pigs. It doesn’t bother the old 
hogs—only the.pigs, but a good many of 
the sows get lame for a few days, and 
then get all right again. Last fall I had 
my hogs treated for the cholera and also 
the ‘flu’, and in about six weeks after 
they were treated they got sick, and the 
veterinarian gave them two more treat- 
ments, about five days apart, with mixed 
infection; but I lost about forty head out 
of one hundred. “Do you think the trouble 
I have now is the same as last fall? The 
pigs don’t die, but get sore eyes and be- 
come lame, and I have had to kill a few.”’ 

The eye disease evidently is due to 
specific infection, but it is not an indica- 
tion of cholera or hemorrhagic septicemia 
(swine plague), sometimes erroneously 
called ‘‘flu.”” To get rid of it, it is neces- 
sary to very thoroly cleanse, disinfect 
and whitewash the stables, and it also 
would be well to plow and crop the old 
hog lots and pasture. As our correspond- 
ent has had so much trouble with dis- 
ease, it would be even better to provide 
new, clean colony houses for each sow 
and her pigs, placing them on clean pas- 
ture not previously used by hogs. Treat 
the eye disease by twice daily washing 
the eyes with a saturated solution of boric 
acid and every other day put a little bit 
of one per cent yellow oxide of mercury 
ointment between the eyelids, then mas- 
sage gently to spread the salve. At birth 
souse each pig’s head over and over again 
in warm water containing an ounce of 
permanganate of potash to the gallon. 
This will tend to prevent the eye disease 
and also canker of the mouth. Lameness 
of the sows probably is due to overfeed- 
ing corn and lack of exercise, inducing 
constipation. Feed to regulate the bow- 
els and make the hogs run out daily. 
Make tankage, from a self-feeder, a part 
of the ration. 


WEAK STIFLE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a four-year-old mare that, 
when a colt, was troubled with her knee- 
joint slipping out of place. I worked her 
last summer. She was troubled very little 
and none at all this past winter. Last 
summer it seemed to slip in place after 
she was out of the barn a few minutes. 
Do animals outgrow this condition? Could 
I guarantee this mare as sound if I wished 
to sell her?” 

The filly is unsound, for weakness of 
muscles and ligaments of the stifle joint 
allow the patella (knee-cap) to clip out 
of place. This weakness is most common 
in tall, fast-growing colts, and sometimes 
subsides as the animal becomes developed 
and muscular; but there is no certainty 
that it will subside. Treatment should 
consist of stimulating liniments rubbed 
into the stifle and around it once or twice 
daily according to directions of the veter- 
inarian, and if that does not suffice we 
should tie her up in a narrow stall, put 
a collar on her neck, run a padded rope 
or strap from that to a strap buckled 
around the pastern of the unsound leg so 
as to keep the foot of that leg slightly 
advanced The patella then will be un- 
able to get out of place. The hair then 
should be removed from the stifle and 
around it and a blister applied. 


CHRONIC BLOAT. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I have a young Holstein cow that 
bloats often, necessitating tapping. She 
has had the trouble four or five months, 
and is becoming very thin, due partly to 
diminished rations. In appearance, the 
cow is rough haired, eyes sunken and in- 
clined to matter, and she moves about 
as tho stiff or rheumatic. Can you tell 
me the trouble or the cure? Our veteri- 
narian taps her and gives a physic, and 
says it is all he can do.” 

This cow is incurably diseased, and the 
probable disease is tuberculosis, which 
also is contagious and makes the milk 
unfit and dangerous for use by man or 








animals. Tuberculosis causes chronic 
bloating by causing enlargement of the 
mediastinal lymph glands, so that they 
press upon the gullet and prevent the 
natural upward passage of gas, which is 
going on practically at all times in a 
healthy cow. At once have the cow tested 
with tuberculin, if you think that worth 
while. It might be best simply to kill her 
and have the veterinarian present to 
make a post-mortem examination. Other 
possible and incurable causes of chron 
bloating are the presence of some sha 
object, such as a wire or nail, transfixing 
the stomach wall, diaphragm, or heart 
wall and so causing traumatic pericardi- 
tis; the presence of large quantities of 
foreign material in the second stomach, 
and ulcers or growths affecting the 
stomach. 






WOUNDED LEG, 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘I have a horse which was injured 
about ten days ago. It was kicked by an 
other horse on the shin, just above the 
ankle. All we could see immediately after 
the injury was a small hole just abova 
the ankle. This was probably caused by 
the shoe of the other horse. Ever since 
she was kicked the horse has been very 
lame. At first the leg was swollen a 
great deal. The last few days, howey 
the swelling has gone down, but the 
is breaking open at different places. <A] 
ready there are three new holes in 
leg a few inches from the original wound. 
All these holes run matter continua 
Our veterinarian did not seem to know 
just what caused the breaking open at 
different places. Will you please send me 
your opinion about it at once. I am very 
anxious to know how to treat this horse, 
as it is a very valuable animal.” 

The discharging fistulous sores are due 
to the presence of shelled-off flakes of 
bone from the injured cannon. It will be 
necessary to remove the fragments of bone 
before healing can take place. Poultice 

) 


. 
] 


the part with warm flaxseed and bran 
for two days; then wash clean and prol 
the wound to determine location of cracks 
in the bone, into which a bone elevator 
will have to be inserted to lift up 1 
remove the flakes of bone. Then swab 
the wound with dilute hydrochloric id 
and cover with a powder composed “9 a 
dram each of calomel and subnitrate of 
bismuth and six parts of boric acid, kept 
in place by means of absorbent cotton and 
clean bandages. Renew the dressing onco 
daily. 





BULL-NOSE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘We have a Duroc Jersey fall pig that 
has recently developed some sort of 2 
disease, in that its nose seems to be 
crooked or turned to one side. Is this 
condition contagious? If so, how long ee 
the others go before taking it from is 
one? Is there a cure for the diseased one, 
or preventive measures for the others? 
Will this condition affect development 
and growth and marketing? Should you 
advise killing? Is the meat fit to feed to 
poultry?” 

If the condition is true bull-nose or 
snuffles, technically called necrotic rhini- 
tis. it is incurable and contagious, being 
due to the germ known as bacillus necro- 
phorus. If killed at once, the meat is fit 
for any use, but the affected animal grad- 
ually becomes emaciated, has distorted 
bones, and finally succumbs. There is 
no preventive other than sanitary condi- 
tions in yards and houses and being care- 
ful not to buy or keep affected pigs. We 
can not, however, say for sure that the 
pig in question is affected with the con- 
tagious disease mentioned, so that a grad- 
uate veterinarian should be employed to 
make the necessary examination and di- 
agnosis. Even if it is the contagious dis- 
ease, it may be a long time in spreading 
or affecting other pigs, and the rest of 
the herd may escape if the one now seen 
to be affected is immediately isolated 





HEAVES. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“TI have had a few and have seen sev- 
eral ‘heavey’ horses, but I never had e 
that coughed as much as one that I have 


now. It coughs the most during spring 
and more so the first round or two that I 
make in the morning. I feed this 1e 
what such a horse ought to have, as to 
different kinds of grain, meal and Fow- 
ler's solution, and wet everything. be l- 
Ways turn my horses on grass wh: rt 
in use. I have been wondering if you could 
not name a medicine that I could mix with 
the feed that would somewhat stop t 
cough. I tried chlorate of potash t 
spring, but it did not do a bit of good 

It is alleged that letting a horse inhaie 
the fumes from a bucket of Beaun 
crude petroleum oil set in his mans 
will relieve the cough of heaves, and tha 
some men make a practice of so treating 
‘“theavey” horses that they may be hel d 
and then sold at a profit. Try this plan. 
Also give equine cough syrup, which you 
can buy at the drug store. Do not feed 
any bulky roughage at noon if the horse 
has to work, and do not work him just 
after a meal. Feed wet oat straw or oat 
bundles in preference to hay. 
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| OF General akaroct? 


Argentine Wheat Exports—In 1919 Ar- 
@entina exported $182,000,000 worth of 
wheat, which is a new record. 

















Income Taxes in New York City—New 
York City this year will pay about $1,500,- 
000,000 in income tax. 


Our Foreign Trade—American foreign 
trade for January broke all records. Im- 

rts were $474,000,000 and exports were 
$731,000,000. 


Breeding of Reindeers in Canada—Can- 
anad has announced that it will import 
2,000 Alaskan reindeer for breeding pur- 
poses. 





Pennsylvania Wheat in Good Condition 
—It is reported that winter wheat in 
Pennsylvania is in splendid condition, and 
that there are prospects of a good yield 
on a rather large acreage. 





Bank Clearings Continue Heavy—Bank 
clearings for the first week in March were 
80 per cent above the same week in 1919. 
Whatever the future may hold, business 
actually is still prosperous. 





lowa Creameries Decline—Iowa now has 
400 creameries, as compared with 994 
creameries twenty years ago. The tend- 
ency in recent years has been toward 
larger and better creameries. 


British Potato Prices—The British food 
ministry announces that the maximum 
prices which growers can get for pota- 
toes this spring and early summer is $1.50 
a bushel. 


Missouri Wheat—The Missouri wheat 
condition is reported at 68 this spring, 
as compared with 93 at the same time 
last year. Both the acreage and the con- 
dition are decidedly below last year. 


Winter Wheat Acreage—The winter 
wheat acreage in France and British In- 
dia, according to the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, is larger than a year 
ago, whereas in the United States, Ar- 
gentina, Spain and Roumania, the acre- 
age is less than a year gao. 


Government Purchasing Agency—Re- 
ublican leaders in congress are shaping 
legislation for the creation of the greatest 
single purchasing agency in the world. 
They propose to take from every depart- 
ment, except the army and navy, the 
task of buying supplies. 


in Kansas—It is reported that 


Drouth 
while there were light snows last week 
in Kansas, yet on the whole the drouthy 


condition continues. Wheat in southern 
Kansas is looking bad but in the north- 
western section the situation is fairly 
good. 


Chicago Money Rates Strengthen—It is 
reported that Chicago money rates have 
strengthened to an unprecedented degree, 
and that the greater part of the commer- 
cial paper is now going at 6% to 6% per 
cent, with a 7 per cent rate in prospect 
fn the near future. 


England Exports New Zealand Mutton 
to the United States—New Zealand is a 
great sheep country, and during the past 
year or two accumulated huge stocks of 
frozen mutton. A large part of these 
Stocks has been sent to Great Britain. 
And now Great Britain is planning on 
Sending a considerable amount of this 
mutton to the United States, in an effort 
to prop up her exchange. 

Minnesota Binder Twine—The binder 
twine which is manufactured under the 
Supervision of the state board of control 
at the Stillwater prison is to sell about 
5 cents a pound cheaper this year than it 
did a year ago. Eighteen million pounds 
are produced, all of which is sold to Min- 
fesota farmers. 





A New Catalpa—A new catalpa has 
been produced by crossing the Japanese 
Catalpa with catalpa bignonioides. The 
ybrid is a very rapid grower and has 
unusual value as an ornamental tree. It 
Giso seems to have value as a post tree, 
altho for this purpose the catalpa speci- 
Osa. seems to be somewhat superior. 








With Machinery— 
port comes from Illinois that a cer- 
inufacturing concern has devised 
ne for loading ear corn into cribs 
) railroad cars by machinery. The 
é e requires more power than the or- 
oe y corn dump, but seems to work very 
CE y. 


inp Oe Ear Corn 











Grain Corporation Sells Wheat Flour to 
Europe—The United States Grain Corpo- 


Tation announces that it is planning on 
Sellir 5,000,000 barrels of wheat flour 
to central Europe. The price will be a 


little better than $50,000,000. These cen- 
tral European nations are unable to pay 
Cas and are therefore being advanced 
Credit by the United States government. 
This flour ig soft wheat flour which the 





grain corporation was unable to sell in 
the United States, because of the fact 
that American consumers preferred to 
buy a hard wheat flour at a higher price. 


American Herefords Land in Argentina 
—It is reported by the American consul 
at Buenos Aires that in January thirty- 
four registered Hereford’ bulls landed in 


Argentina. The Argentine breeders have 
heretofore been using Shorthorns rather 
largely, but are now preparing to try out 


Herefords also in an extensive fashion. 


Argentine. Corn Outlook—The new crop 
of Argentine corn has now reached the 
stage equivalent to that which our corn 
reaches in September. The crop is prac- 
tically made and it is a good one. There 
are still large amounts of old crop corn 
on hand and there is every indication 
that during the summer large amounts of 
Argentine corn will find their way to the 
New York and New Orleans markets. 


Standard Oi! Profits—The Standard Oil 
Company in 1919 made net profits of $24,- 
807,000 on a capital stock of $30,000,000. 
An 82 per cent profit is not bad. In 1918 
the profit on the capital stock was 78 
per cent. Crude petroleum is now a little 
over three times the 1914 price. If hogs 
were proportionately as high as crude pe- 
troleum, they would be selling for be- 
tween $25 and $30 a hundred. 


Rosen Rye Spreads—Since 1909, when J. 
A. Rosen, a Russian student at the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, brought over 
a few kernels of rye from Russia, Rosen 
rye has spread far and wide. Last year, 
760 bushels of pure-bred Rosen seed rye 
were planted in Iowa, 1.700 bushels in 
Illinois, 700 bushels in Missouri, and 600 
bushels in Nebraska. In Michigan, where 
Rosen rye was first introduced, it has 
almost entirely displaced common rye. 


Freight Rates Rise—Ocean freight rates 
on wheat, hog products, etc., from the 
United States to Great Britain have been 
raised by from 45 to 75 cents per hundred 
pounds. Evidently, ocean*freights are to 
continue at from five to seven times the 
pre-war level for some time in the future. 
There has apparently been more outra- 
geous profiteering in the matter of ocean 
freight rates than any other one thing. 





World Supply of Breadstuffs—On 
March 1st there were 267,000,000 bushels 
of breadstuffs grains in terminal eleva- 
tors or on shipboard in the entire world, 
as compared with 454,000,000 bushels on 
March Ist of a year ago. There are larger 
stocks back in the hands of farmers 
this year than a year ago. The smaller 
stocks in the hands of dealers would in- 
dicate the possibility of a temporary 
advance in prices. 


Sugar Beet Prices—It is reported that 
Nebraska beet growers have contracted to 
deliver beets on a basis of $12 a ton in 
1920. In some cases $12 a ton is a mini- 
mum price, and in case sugar runs above 
$11 a hundred at the seaboard, the grow- 


ers are to be paid more than $12 a ton, 
on a sliding scale. The farmers in bar- 
gaining with the beet companies have 


been able to get the $12 a ton price only 
after completing a powerful bargaining 
organization. 





Too Many Clerks at Washington—The 
War Department at Washington is still 
employing 22,000 clerks, as compared with 
2.800 before the war. In the Treasury 
Department there are 38,000 clerks, as 
compared with 8,000 before the war. It 
would seem that it was time that about 
half of these clerks should return to 
civilian life. £ 


Phosphate Deposits on Pacific Islands— 
The president of the New Zealand board 
of agriculture states that there are cer- 
tain islands in the Pacific on which are 
found 100,000,000 tons of the very highest 
grade of phosphate, or enough of this fer- 
tilizer to last the world for two hundred 
years. These islands have been produc- 
ing phosphate for several years, and now 
that the war is over it is anticpated that 
phosphate mining will go on at a more 
rapid rate than has heretofore been pos- 
sible. 





BULL BY EXPRESS, 


An Iowa subscriber offered a bull for 
shipment to the express company, the 
destination being a station in Texas, The 
express agent refused to accept the bull 
for shipment, inasmuch as he weighed 
1,000 pounds before crating. The ques- 
tion was raised as to the right of the 
express agent to refuse to accept the bull. 
A statement from the superintendent of 
the express company is to the effect that 
there are a great many express stations 
thruout the country, located on branch 
lines where the express equipment is not 
adequate for handling shipments of this 
particular character. For that reason, 
the rule is that agents shall secure au- 
thority from headquarters before accept- 
ing shipments in excess of 500 pounds in 
weight or shipments of which the items 
are unusual and which possibly could not 
be accommodated in express car equip- 
ment. In this particular case it was 


found that the Texas destination was a 





station where the animal could be handled 
and authority was issued to the local 
agent to accept him. 





GREAT FARM MANURE LOSS IN THE 
SPRING. 


The loss from exposed manure is not 
great during severe winter weather, but 
with the coming of spring thaws, particu- 
larly when accompanied by spring rains, 
the value of the ammonia and potash may 


be lessened as much as a dollar a ton 
within a few days, experiments have 
shown. For spring seeded grains, manure 


necessarily will have to be depended upon 
largely for economically supplementing 
the soil supply of nitrogen and potash, in 
the opinion of the State College of Agri- 
culture, at Ithaca, N. Y. The full value 
of the manure should be realized by the 
return of it to the land as soon as pos- 
sible. 


LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 

















HOG-TIGHT PARTITION FENCES IN 
MINNESOTA. 


A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

“I am intending to put in a hog-tight 
fence on the west line of my farm this 
spring. The party that owns the farm 
adjoining me refuses to contribute to its 
erection. Can I compel him to do so?” 

The statute of Minnesota on this sub- 
ject provides as follows: “All fences 
consisting of not less than 32-inch woven 
wire and two barbed wires firmly fast- 
ened to well-set posts not more than one 
rod apart, the first barbed wire being 
above and not more than four inches from 
the woven wire, and the second barbed 
wire being above and not more than eight 
inches from the first wire; all fences 
consisting of not less than 40-inch woven 
wire and one barbed wire firmly fastened 
to well-set posts not more than one rod 
apart, the said barbed wire being above 
and not more than four inches from the 
said woven wire; all fences consisting of 
woven wire not less than 48 inches in 
height, and one barbed wire not more 
than four inches above said woven wire, 
firmly fastened to well-set posts not more 
than one rod apart; all fences consisting 
of not less than four barbed wires with at 
least forty barbs to the rod, the wires to 
be firmly fastened to posts not more than 
one rod apart, the top wire to be not more 
than 48 inches high and the bottom wire 
not less than twelve inches nor more than 
sixteen inches from the ground, and all 
fences consisting of rails, timbers, wires, 
boards, stone walls or any combination 
thereof, or of streams, lakes, ditches, or 
hedges, which shall be considered by the 
fence viewers as equivalent to any of the 
fences herein described, shall be deemed 
legal and sufficient fences. In all cases 
where adjoining land owners disagree as 
to the kind of fence to be built on any 
division line, the matter shall be referred 
to the fence viewers, who shall determine 
what kind of fence shall be built on such 
line and shall order such fence built ac- 
cording to law.” 


RURAL TELEPHONE—INSTALLA- 
TION FEE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A lived on a farm and had a tele- 
phone. B moved on this farm March Ist. 
Can the telephone company compel B to 
pay an installation fee, when the instru- 
ment was actually there?” 

This would depend upon the articles of 
incorporation and by-laws of the company, 
assuming that it is codperative. If such 
a fee is required, it could be enforced. 


TILE DRAIN—ADDITIONAL 
FLOWAGE. 


An Iow asubscriber writes: 

“Years ago we tiled our land and put 
in big enough tile to carry off the water 
of our own land and also that of our 
neighbor across the public highway. We 
connected our tile ‘with our neighbor’s 
across the road. Now, however, there are 
some seven houses in town which are go- 
ing to tile their water thru this neighbor’s 
field, giving their tile an outlet in the 
road and forcing us to take their water 
in this slough, which was properly tiled 
out before, but will not take the addi- 
tional flowage without damage to our 
farm. Can we be compelled to take this 
additional water, which would necessitate 
our putting in another string of tile?” 

We can conceive of no reason why our 
correspondent should be compelled under 
these conditions to make provision for this 
additional flowage. We gather that the 
purpose of the project is to accommodate 
town houses without reference to any 
benefits that might accrue to the agricul- 
tural industry. If the outlet were re- 





quired in the interests of good husbandry, 
there might be some possible excuse for 
it, but it is our opinion that the parties 
desiring this outlet should carry the ex- 
pense of making provision for it, or be 
restrained from discharging the water im 
such volume as to damage their neigh- 
bors. 








Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 


Farms and Ranch Lands 


300 ACRES 5 miles east of Kansas City; well 
improved; price $160 per acre; all personal prop- 
erty can be sold with the farm. \ 

400 ACRES Cass county, Missourt: all good 
land; two sets of improvements; $165 per acre. 

1,052 ACRES hignly improved; "Chariton Co., 
Missour!; price $155 per acre. 

460 ACRES 382 miles out of Kansas City, on rock 
road; price $100,000; $25,000 worth of registered cat- 
tle, hogs and other personal property can be 
with the farm. 

4,000 ACRES Hamilton county, Kansas; all 
excellent farming land, well feaced; priee riee $22.50 per 


4,600 ACRES in central Kansas; 500 acres val- 
ley ‘alfalfa and corn land, 700 acres fn wheat, balance 
in grass; price $60.00 per acre; will cut this and sell 
fn Ay tracts, 

000 ACRES, running ranch, in southwest- 
an ansas; Iiving water; price $13.00 per acre. 
15,000.ACKE RANCH on Beaver river ta 
Oklahoma; price $17.50 per 

45,000-.ACRE RANCH: “on Canadian 
adjoining good railroad town, north Panhandle 
Texas; price $20.00 per acre. 

50,000.ACKE RANCH on Cimarron river ta 
southern Kansas; price $14.00 per acre. 

70,000.ACRE RANC on Beaver river, 
Oklahoma; price $20.00 per acre. 

10,072-ACKRE RANCH, finely 6qu! pped, 
— central Nebraska; growing alfalfa and native 
; two beautiful lakes; price $285,000, tociedieg 
ait ttt live stock, _ ouaiemnent and feed. 


oO. ULD, Sole A I 
Bonfils — HANSAS © or , moO. 





400 acres choice me land, 


adjoining town Hebros, 
——— seat ot rng 
‘water and fine timber, 


nty, Nebraska 





fording splendid shelter for stock in winter: well 
fenced: fair dwelling house, good barn and granariess 
this land was selected when choice and locality 
could be had; most of {t good alfalfa and corn land, 
will produce a crop in driest season and wil! aot 
drown out in wet years; one of the best farms im 
Nebraska. 
Higher prices of land are just beginning to reach 

this locality and this is a splendid opportunity to — 
a first class farm cheap, either to hold or to make 
money on increase in value. Can make very Hberal 
terms. W. HM. ELLISON, Hebron, Neb. 


227 Acre Farm 
20 Cows, 2 Horses, Toois, 





150 acres machine-worked fields; watered 
pasture, big woodlot, some fruit; near milk station, 
convenient to town; 9 room house, 5 barna, silo, 


other buildings; owner retiring, throws fn 20 cows, 

2 horses, engine, wagons, machinery, tools, other 
property; everything €14,000 only #4,000 cash, 

easy terms. peute page 24 Strout’s Spring At 

Farm Bargains 33 States; copy free. 8sT 

FARM AGENCY, 922 R, Marquette Bidg., Giuaan, 


LOOK! 


160 acres of No. 1 land, 64 acres broke, shack 12x12, 
new barn 16x16, shingle roof. 10 head cattle, tnchud- 
ing 4 big cows. All for 83,000; 82,200 cash. balance 
arranged. BR. N. NUNNEMAKER, Jenner, 
Alberta. 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN 


Cut-over hardwood lands at bargain prices—@® 
acres with brook, wire fenced, nearly level; will 
make choice stock farm; at ratiroad, with 
a — 160-acre poate. All easy to clear. Price 

acre; easy 

GEO. McKERROW. Sante, Pewaukee, Wis. 
1 FARMS forsale or trade. We offer tea 

well improved farms in the corn belt for sale 
on very easy terms. WIll take trades on some 
them. Farms are well improved and close to town. 
Good black soll, and the lay of the land fs perfect. 
We have farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 
and save comm. F.P. Shekleton & Sona, Lawler, In, 


MISSOURI FARMS ==: 2 eee 


Terms, Splendid bargains. Improv ab 
rural mail, tele: phone school, Fine jteurhborhaed, rich 
well £ fenced. i. High sta cultivation. Polk County 
——F rag tocay for Bay oe 
ihetin oie Siving fall details. One ~~d 3 jabfiar reain SS 
WEST REALTY COMPANY, Box 35 BOLIVAR, MISSOURD 

















Sg AND GRAIN FARM, 360 acres, well 

improved; adjoining Saline, Mo., 4 miles from 

Pleasanton, lowa, One of the best in this partof the 

state. On Cannon Ball and Lake to Gulf 

Price, $200.00 per acre; will carry 80% on easy terms. 
fon any time. Address owner, E. COoL- 


Possess: 
LINS, Saline, Mo. 
* s 
argain lay of land, low prices and very 
good terms. Write us for new 
NEW RICHLAND LAND & 


up to date list. 
AN CO., New Richland, Minnesots. 





in Southern Minnesota improved 
farm lands. Best of soll, fae 





OUTHERN Minnesota Corn Lands. We 
are 24 miles from the lowa line. Write me for 
detail description of some of our fine improved 
farms. Some of them can be sold on terms that an 
Iowa renter can buy and pay for. 
DD. U., WELD, WINDOM, MINNESOTA 


FOR THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


8S. E. Missouri farm lands where we raise every- 
$2. and the biggest yields, #40 per acre up, “writs 


JOHN L. CRUTCHER, Essex, Mo. 
For Sale—A Few Choice Improved Farms 


With good buildings, in the Minnesota corn belt, 
that can be bought right. 
A. W. 8CHU ted wood Co., Minn. 


CK, Lamberton, 
F WOU have probiems like this: $1,000 plus 
Work equals Rent and Existence; come to West- 
field, N.Y, where the farmers have problems like 
this: $1000 plus Work equals Home and om 
NEW YORK FARM AGENCY, Westfield, N. ¥. 














OR SALE—360-acre highly improved 
farm, four miles from good town; lays level, 
300 acres under cultivation; buildings worth $4,000: 
first clase land. Price $45.00 per acre; easy terms. 

W. Y. BOSLEY, Rugby, North Dakota. 
160 acres 13 miles from Belott, 


FOR SAL Kans., 135 A cultivated, 3 


pasture, all fenced, good buildings and water. $12 
per acre, terms easy. W. M. Winn, Beloit, Kansas. 








RITE for large list Wisconsin im- 
proved farms and wild lands. My 
prices Will jaterest yous RIVARD, Turtle Lake, Wis. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
@ny product, we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For the ten Aprils from 1910 
to 1919, corn averaged 94 cents. It is now 
$1.69%, or 181 per cent of the ten-year av- 
erage. Hogs averaged during these ten 
Aprils $11.16. They are now $15.00, or 
135 per cent of the ten-year average. In 
like manner we work out other products 
week by week. In this way we can deter- 
mine which products are relatively high 
in price and which are relatively low. 











CATTLE—Fat cattle have strengthened 4 
points, to 137 per cent of the ten-year 
verage. Canners and cutters gained 2 
ran to 128 per cent, while stockers 
and feeders held steady around 126 per 
cent of the ten-year average. 

HOGS—Heavy hogs held steady around 
135 per cent. Light hogs lost 3 points, 
to 140 per cent, while pigs strengthened 
4 points, to 142 per cent. 

SHEEP—Lambs gained 6 points, to 189 


per cent, while wool fell 7 points, to 160 
per cent. 
GRAIN—Cash corn lost 4 points, to 177 


per cent, while cash oats gained 6 points 
to 190 per cent. Wheat strengthened 1 
point, to 182 per cent of the ten-year 
average. 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 
gained 6 points, to 253 per cent. Butter 
fell 3 poitns to 188 per cent of the ten- 
year average. 

PROVISIONS—Lard held steady around 
128 per cent, while ribs sagged 2 points, 
to 126 per cent. Ham dropped 1 point, 
to 165 per cent, while bacon gained 5 
points, to 151 per cent. 

FUTURES—May corn gained 5 points, to 
174 per cent, while July corn abso gained 
5 points, to 151 per cent. May lard held 
steady around 131 per cent, while May 
ribs held steady around 126 per cent. 
July lard remained stationary around 
135 per cent and July ribs gained 1 point 
to 126 per cent. On the basis of lard 
futures, the price of hogs in May should 
be $14.55, and in July $15.08. On the 
basis of rib futures, the price of hogs in 
May should be $14 and in July $14.07. 
May cotton held steady around 242 per 
cent. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE. 











Med. and heavy wt. beef | | | 
steers (1,100 ibs. ——" 
Choice and prime— 





Last week ............ \14.25|15.08)14.13 
Week before ......... }13.88/14.88/13.68 
Good— 
ON |13.25 13.95)13.13 
Week before ......... }13.00)13.25)12.50 
Medium- | | 
St SER <sccececcewss }12.13]12.88}12.25 
Week before ......... }11.88)12.13)11.58 
Common— 
OS Ferre }10.75}11.50) 10.63 
Week before ......... }10.63/10.75)10.20 
Light weight beef steers | | ‘| 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | | { 
Choice and prime— 
BOGE eneeecense os J14.13}15.25|13.88 
Week before ......... 113.75|14.30/13.58 
Medium and good— 
St ME .ceebses css )13.13}14.05}12.75 
Week before .........}11.38)11.83/12.45 
Common— 
Last week ...........- |10.13)11.33}10.13 
Week before .........}10.25)10.50| 9.80 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers— } 
BI WOE occcvccccess | 9.25)12.40 9.88 
Week before .........| 9.50/10.70) 9.88 
Cows— | } 
PL a ceneshss so | 9.25/10.43] 9.13 
Week before ......... 9.13| 9,83] 8.95 
Bulls— | 
Last week ...... 8.75] 8.25 
Week before . 8.88) 8.00 
Canners and cutters— | 
ET rer | 5.25! 6.38) 6.00 
Week before .........] 5.50) 6.25) 5.83 
Feeder steers— | | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | 
BAe WOOK soccccrecess }10.25/10.63]10.88 
Week before ........./10.25/10.63/10.88 
Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) 
eS WOE Snccenenssce }10.00)10.45/10.65 
Week before ......... }10.25}10.45/10.65 
Light (800 Ibs. down)— 
i Cn thesabesese 9.88}10.25/10.25 
Week before ......... 9.88)10.25)10.25 
Stockers— | 
Steers— | 
Last week maar 9.00) 9.45) 8.95 
Week before .........] 9.00) 9.45) 8.95 


Cows and heifers— 
BARGE WOO ccccccccces | 
Week before .... a 

Calves, good and choice 


38) 8.38] 8.38 
50) 8.38) 8.38 


“31-3 











BE WHOSE socccccccee: 9.75/10.38/10 05 
Week before ......... 9.75)10.38)10 05 
Calves, common and | 

medium— | | | 
PT ccinecs eaves | 7.75] 8.75] 7.13 
Week before ......... | 7.50) 8.75) 7.13 

HOGS. 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— l l 
Last week ...... aren }13.88)15.00)14.68 
Week before .........{13.13)15.08/13.75 


Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— } 
t week ...coc- 
Week before ......... 


.50}15.53)15.05 
00/15.83/14.50 
























































HOGS. FEEDS. 
. . 2 * chats 
2 s1/2/2/8 
6 © Ss © a ‘ 
Pe h Sieles/]s] ¢§ 
lig ¢ = $ eS ee 
Elsi § =~|§if&i 8/83 
| < = P| } 
éiéisg a aie le | al od 
Light (150-200 Ibs. )— | | | Bran— ] | is | 
EE: WORE: cnasccte ee + ]14.63/15.63|15.30 Last week. |52.50) 54.00/5 
Week before ......... 14.25) 16.05}15.13 Week before 151.25] 50.00| 9. 
Light lights (130-180 ibs.) ware Shorts— oo oe 
kt eee eee Last week. .|56.00) 56.00/53.5 
Week before ......... 14.25/15.40 Week before 55.75] 53.00/53. 
Smooth heavy packing | Hominy feed— | | 
sows (250 ibs. up)— Last week. .|67.50|...... saa eee 
Last week ....... eee }13.13]13.50]12.88 Week before|67.50|......|...-- 
Week before ......... 12.50/13.50)12.38 | Oil meal (op)| 
mepem _pnceing sows (200 | | a _——. Ak ee a 
Ss a { jee yefore|72.00)...... 7.0 
oS 8 array ]12.88}12.88|12.25 | Cottonseed (41 
Week before ......... {12.00 13.00)11.75 per cent)— 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— ! | Last week. .!77.00) 74.50 
ge we -ovbsioshens 0 Week before!77.00| 74.50 
ee efore Tankage— 
Stock pigs— Lest week ~ y -}115.00 
Oe Oe -: Week before|..... 115.00 
ee efore ane 
a RR BES ee hE ee | 72.00 
SHEEP. Week before|}..... BSE FERRE RRA | 72.00 














Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
OS = eee 
Week before ......... 
Lambs, culls and common 
in SO cosceutebs ee 





Week before | 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
Og ee eae” 14.00}1 
Week before ......... 13.38}1 
Breeding ewes, full 
mouths to yearlings— 
BA WEG. .cccccces - + 12.50 
Week before ......... 12.00 
Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— 
Last week ......s.se0- 17.00]17.00 
Week before-......... 16.25/16.50 
NOTE—Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of live stock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 




















GRAIN. 

| 2] ¢ 

S - | es | <= 

& e | | S 

$14 E = 

= | & n 

iS eae ae 

So oOo 1-4 | 6 
Corn, No. 2Y—_ | { | 
Last week ..../1.68%]1.68 11.75% 
Week before "lr 70% 1.68 {1.75 | 
Corn, No. 3Y— } | | 


Last week 67% |1.66 AE ee ar 



































ee | 5 
Week before += /1.67% | 1.6514]1.73  |1.65 
Corn, No. 4Y— | "| | 
Last week ....|......|1.64%)...... /1.61% 
Week before ../1.645% /1.63 1.68 |1.62% 
Oats— | | | 
Last week . | -99%4| .99 |1.07 | .99 
Week before ..| .97 I. 00 (1.03 | .98% 
Barley— | | | 
Last week ....|1.64% 154 j1.45 
Week before a SS Presces }1.44 
Rye— | | | 
Last week mart ea 1.95 
Week before ../1.871 611.82 
Wheat, No. 2 
red— 
Last week ....|2.7 + -/2.75 
Week before ..|2. 66%4|.. . ./2.64 
HAY. 
p> 
on 
3) 
; rs} 
AE 
Mio 
Clover, No. 1— 
BM WORE, cosesccssocess 
4, Pee 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | 
EMME WOOK .ocessccccnces Lesewe |33.7 
at a eee i eute 133.7 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
Fea pe deee 35.50 
De ne scebnecacen Rca 35.50 
Alfalfa, Choice— | | 
Di ME whsssscasesede 131.50/35.50 
oo |31.50/35.50 
Alfaifa, No. 1— 
SR 130.00/34.00 
Serer {29.50/34.00 
Alfaifa, Standard— | | | 
- WE ‘ne seesasceesen |26.00/30.25} 
Week before ........... |25.00/30.25) 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | { 
Si SPORE noccotecet cece 118.50}23.25] 
Week before ........... |18.00/23.25) 
Oat straw— 

FP ere ree § .50 
Week before 4 .50 
LIBERTY BONDS. 

1 
i 
3 
2 ; 
g 
. r 
a a 
U.S. Liberty 4's, second— | | 
OS EER ae $100.00/ $87.47 
Rr rrr | 8 89.53 
U. S. Liberty 14's, third— 
Rem TORE. ccsckessenvens 100.00| 91.58 
WOE WOTOTD co ccaceccccccebessncs 77 
U. S. Liberty 4%'s, fourth— 
Last week ... 7.52 
Week before . ° 9.71 
U. S. Victory ‘%'o— 
Last week ...cccccccceces) 100.00 oe ee 
WOCK DOBUD coccrccccnvoehescccs 7.61 








Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 14's 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 44's mature Sept. 16, 
1928; fourth 4\%'s mature June 15 1947, 
but ‘are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
4%'s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 16, 1922. 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

















. oe 
© ° 
& ~ = 
> | $$ 1g. 
£4 23 toe 
- 335 a |2 4 
} a. Q Qu 
British sterling ex- | | 
change— 
ee Eee $4.867 |$3.96 /81. 3 
Week before ........J....... | 3.97 |81.5 
French franc— 
TMB WOOK cccvesces .193 .0609/31.6 
WOOK. DOTOTO cccsccccchccvsce -0044/31.4 
German mark— hie 
ee eee -2382} .0170) 7.1 
OS Ee .0159| 6.7 








MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


Chicago—Choice timothy, last week 
$10.75, week before $10.75; prime clover, 
last week $48.30, week before $51.60; hog 
millet, last week $3.38, week before $3.13. 

Kansas City, Timothy, last week $9.75, 
week before $10.50; alfalfa, last week $25, 
week before $25; blue grass, last week $26, 
week before $26; millet, last week $2.63 per 
ewt., week before $2.63; Sudan grass, last 
week $10 per cwt., week before $10. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
64c, week before 67c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 2814c, week before 28%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 40%c, week before 
42c; prime white ducks, last week 38c, 
week before 38c; geese, last week 22c, 
week before 22c. 


The Chicago Markets 


Chieago, April 19, 1920.—The strike of 
the switchmen employed by the railroads 
was a serious interruption to business, 
and the interruption to the movement of 
live stock at times was almost complete, 
no shipments from Chicago to eastern 
points being possible. Business in live 
stock at other markets was paralyzed 
most of the time, and at the packing 
points the enormous working forces of the 
packers were mostly idle. On Monday 
of last week buyers of Armour & Com- 
pany were in the Chicago market for the 
first time in more than a week, purchas- 
ing hogs. A little later the strike situa- 
tion underwent gradual improvement, and 
on Tuesday the New York Central sent 
out a trainload of export cattle, the first 
shipment from Chicago in ten days. All 
kinds of live stock were marketed in 
meager numbers during the strike, and 
the entire receipts for a week were hardly 
equal to the usual receipts for a single 
day. Cattle had a great advance, prime 
yearling Hereford steers averaging 713 
pounds bringing the highest price paid 
since the latter part of February. During 
the latter part of the week everybody was 
encouraged to see the approach of the end 
of the strike, many of the strikers re- 
turning to work. 

Prices for all kinds of grain continue 
much higher than in normal years, with 
wheat leading off, as usual, recent sales 
of cash lots of No. 1 northern wheat be- 
ing made as high as $3.10 a bushel. Corn 
is selling decidedly higher than a year 
ago, and the boom in oats over last year’s 
prices is extremely large. Rye has been 
advanced sharply on account of the heavy 
exports from this country, and an enor- 
mous advance has taken place in barley 
prices. Our stocks of wheat are declining 
steadily, while over in Canada the wheat 
stocks in sight are down to 11,191,000 
bushels, comparing with 43,247,000 bushels 
a year ago. The United States visible 
grain stocks include 44,281:000 bushels of 
wheat, 4,104,000 bushels of corn, 8,168,000 
bushels of oats, 19,465,000 bushels of rye 
and 3,682,000 bushels of barley, these com- 
paring with 77,015,000 bushels of wheat, 
2,794,000 bushels of corn, 20,989,000 bushels 
of oats, 17,386,000 bushels of rye and 
13,173,000 bushels of barley a year ago. 
Cash oats have been selling higher than 
ever in the past, the top price being‘$1.06 
a bushel, or 10 cants above the May future. 
Such prices were brought about by the 
switchmen’s strike, which made smaller 
receipts than were needed for the actual 
food requirements. Most grain traders on 








the Chicago Board of Trade are believers 
in high prices for the different cereals. 
Recent sales were made of May corn at 
$1.69%, comparing with $1.59 a year ago; 
May oats at 96% cents, comparing with 69 
cents a year ago; May rye at $1.99, com- 
paring with $1.68 a year ago, and May 
barley at $1.63%, comparing with $1.06 4 
year ago. Scarcity of hay has been re- 
sponsible for an advance of the best tim- 
othy hay to $46 a ton. 

It is learned that a large and regular 
movement of cattle from this country con- 
signed to the Belgian government has 
been arranged for. The greater share of 
these are intended for replacing war loss- 
es, and shipments are to be made from 
Chicago, Kansas City and northwestern 
Canada to Boston, and shipments from 
there will be made direct to Antwerp. It 
is stated that from 3,000 to 4,000 head of 
cattle are to be exported in this manner 
every month. The cattle market has had 
quite a boom recently because of the 
meager offerings, with fat little yearlings 
leading the advance, these greatly out- 
selling the best heavy long,fed steers of- 
fered on the market. The best yearling 
steers sold a short time ago at $15.50 to 
$16 per 100 pounds, and prime little year 
ling heifers sold recently as high as $14 
A year ago prime heavy steers were sell- 
ing as high as $20.25, with the best year- 
lings taken at $19. Last week’s cattle r 
ceipts showed very fair gains in numbers 
over the preceding week, altho meager 
as compared with ordinary weeks. Prices 
advanced 50 cents to $1, the best yearlings 
selling $1.50 above the best sales of the 
previous week. The bulk of the steers soid 
at $12 to $15.50, mainly at $13.75 and up- 
ward by Wednesday, with the best fairly 
weighty steers taken at $15.50 to $15.85. 
Good steers sold at $14 and over, medium 
grade steers at $13 and over, and sales 
down to $9.75 to $12.75 for inferior to fair 
light steers. Butchering cows and heifers 
sold for $6.75 to $14, very few going over 
$13.50, while canner and cutter cows and 
heifers were taken at $4.25 to $6.50 an 
bulls at $6 to $11. Calves were in fair de- 
mand at $7 to $16, light vealers going at 
$10 and over. Prices for stockers and 
feeders were nominal, as it was impossible 
to make any shipments to farming « 
tricts. Late sales of cattle showed sharp 
declines from the week's best time. 

Hogs have sold within greatly narrowed 
prices, the bulk of the sales covering 2 
range of about 80 cents per 100 pounds, 
and the best light butchers and light ba- 
con grades selling highest, the top being 
about 30 cents above the best prices 
touched for prime heavy butchers. Many 
farmers have bred fewer sows than usual, 
and it is stated officially that the number 
of sows bred on Indiana farms is only 86 
per cent of last year, or the same as in 
Missouri. Hogs continue to sell at much 
lower prices than in recent years, while 
still much higher than in normal times. 
A year ago they sold at a range of $19.50 
to $20.60, two years ago at $16.40 to $18, 
three years ago at $15.25 to $16.35, four 
years ago at $9.45 to $10.05, and five years 
ago at $6.95 to $7.65. The domestic con- 
sumption of fresh and cured hog meats 
continues extremely large, despite their 
extreme dearness, but the export trade is 
a great disappointment. During a recent 
week exports of both lard and bacon from 
this country amounted to only 12,880,000 
pounds, comparing with 93,315,000 pounds 
for the corresponding week last year. 
Prices for provisions are far lower than 
last year, with recent sales of May lard 
at $19.20, comparing with $30.45 a year 
ago, while May pork sold at $36.50 a bar- 
rel, comparing with $53.50 a year ago. 
Lard is in a particularly weak position 
because of the heavy accumulations in 
Chicago and other western warehouses. 
The packers have made enormous profits 
in making lard, and recently sales of cash 
lard have undergone a marked falling off. 
After prime hogs had sold as high as $16 
to a limited extent last week, late sales of 
hogs took place at a range of $12.50 to 
$15.90 for rough heavy to prime light 











butchers. Light bacon hogs brought $15.30 
to $15.70. Late pig sales were at $12.75 
to $14.50. 


Lambs came to market last week in 
small numbers, altho much more freely 
than during the previous week, and while 
it was not possible to ship out any stock 
before Wednesday, fat flocks sold at high 
figures. Wooled yearlings sold at $16.25 
to $19.50 for ordinary to prime kinds. the 
highest quotation being close to the ! - 
est price ever paid. A few wooled s 
went at $8 to $15, and wooled lambs 
brought $18 to $21.50, while shorn lambs 


which made up the principal part of ‘he 
supply, mostly found ready sales at $14.50 


to $18.60 for poor to prime lots. S n 
stock sells from $2 to $2.50 below wooled 
offerings. 

Horses would have had a lively sale last 
week had it been possible to make ship- 
ments on the railroads, for eastern buyers 
were anxious to make shipments of the 
better class to New York state and the 
New England states. At one time during 
the week there were about thirty cars of 
horses awaiting shipment, with an equal 
number of cars within a few hundred 
miles of Chicago, ready to come on the 
market as soon as shipments were not 
held, and little private business was 2¢- 
complished, prices being pretty nearly 
noming] at recent quotations, W. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 
Receipts last week were unprecedented- 
ly small, but prices sagged because there 
was no competition furnished by eastern 
shippers. It now begins to look as tho 
there could be no great strengthening in 


hog prices until after the fall pig run is 
out of the way, or, in other words, until 
after June 10th. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed wek by 
week from April 4, 1919, to date: 


(Figures show per cent of average) 























~ jes] 

| a s ay 

| 88| St | > 

|; as] ag ue 

ieoligel!l 88 

192) 3E| $8 

| $5) =| St 

ae 
BOE © TP Ee ck saveuvease | 123] 121] 203 
ry 8a 2 Ferree 118) 124) 207 
er. ES Te 111} 118) 209 
April 25 to May 2 ....... 119; 126) 210 
May 2to 9. 129 39] 212 
Mae PWR ceseeseicecs. 134. 130) 209 
May 16 to 23. 127| 119} 212 
May S8 t0-80 4.<.%5...<2.. 137] 134) 212 
May 30 to June 6 f 210 
June 6 to 13 208 
June 13 to 20 5} : 212 
June 20 to 2 | 213 
June 27 218 
July 3 224 
July 10 222 
July 17 218 
July 24 222 
August 206 
August 210 
August § 185 
AURUEE SE GEE caceweees 115} 112) 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4 .... 27; 158] 172 
September 4 to ll ...... | 130! 116] 170 
September 11 to 18 ...... 90; 99] 159 
September 18 to 25 ...... 191) 93} 163 
September 25 to Oct. 2 ..{ 198} 101) 155 
Ooveber 2.W DB ecccccses 103! 101) 149 
October 9 to 16 ......... 94| 13 144 
October 16 to 23 ......... 114; 106] 141 
October 23 to 30 ......... 83) 84) 137 
October 30 to Nov. 6 ....} 112} 94/ 150 
November 6 to 18 ...... 120) 99} 153 
November 13 to 20 ...... 118} 101} 150 
November 20 to 27 ...... 120) 101] 142 
November 27 to Dec. 4 ..| 112) 105] 147 
December 4 to 11 ...... 22} 100] 136 
December 11 to 18 ...... 105; 106) 145 
December 18 to 25 ...... 132} 149] 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1...} 117) 107} 145 
Janaery FOO © .ccccess 122} 125} 151 
Jammer FDS BD occccces 33| 126) 151 
January 15 to-22 ........ 116} 122) 155 
January 23 to 29 ........ 118) 124) 157 
January 29 to Feb. 5... 76; 98) 149 
February 5 to 12 ...... 68! 75) 145 
February 12 to 19 ...... 93! 110} 141 
February 19 to 26 ...... 90 75{ 138 
February 26 to March 4. 78} 99/ 138 
March -4 to U2 . ..2:..<. 95) 102) 136 
cS S84 eee 114; 111) 135 
Marte 35 06 SS oo scn cues 117| 125) 137 
March 25 to April 1 .... $2} 112] 1323 
A SS ere SS 20| 104) 138 
tT ee! ere 27] +47| +133 








For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage has been 142,545 hogs at Chicago, 
499,800 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 
price of $11.08. If we figure on the basis 
of 120 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts, we get 171,054 at Chicago and 
§99,760 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 160 per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $17.73 as the answer. 


Missouri Land Rents, 1920 


Missouri land rents for the season of 
1920 have been rising somewhat in pro- 
portion to the increase in the value of the 
land, according to E. A. Logan and Jewell 
Mayes, of the United States Bureau of 
Crop Estimates and the State Board of 
Agriculture, who have just recently com- 
pleted the first general inquiry into rents 
made in recent years, covering the entire 
State. 

The average money rent per acre for 
corn land in Missouri is $8, for oats $5, 
for wheat $6.50, and for pasturage $1.70 
per month for each head of live stock. 
More land is rented upon a crop rent 
basis than on a money basis, altho money 
rent is becoming more popular than for- 
merly. The usual crop rent for corn land 
ranges from one-third to one-half, while 
possibly the bulk of the oats crop rent is 
upon the basis of a third, while wheat 
ranges from one-third to one-half. 

The agreement concerning rents varies, 
and no set rule applies to the state at 
large. Many farms are rented for a lump 
Sum amount, and the renter is allowed to 
raise any kind of crop that pleases his 
fancy and to sell all off the farm, but an 
©ccasional contract calls for certain re- 

trictions as to use of straw and feeding 
of hay and corn fodder upon the farm. 

Various provisions are also made in 
renting for oats and wheat as to furnish- 
ing the seed, and whether the rent is to 
be paid at the threshing machine or in 
the granary. Generally corn rent is to be 
Paid at the crib, but occasionally a third 
of the crop in the field is provided. 

On some farms, pasture is rented at a 
Certain rate and grain land at a higher 
ficure, or else at a third to one-half of 
the crop. 

The lowest crop rent reported is one- 
fourth of the crop, with the highest at 
three-fourths. Rich bottom lands are 
bringing much higher crop rent than the 
less productive upland in agreement with 
high money rents paid. Highest money 





rents for grain land are paid in the north- 
West section, while the lowest rates are 
Paid in the west, southwest and south- 
central sections. Pasture rents range from 





$1 to $3.50 per acre in the best blue grass 
sections, while in the woodland pastures 
the rate ranges from 50 cents upward. 


| Fresh From the Country | 


1lOWA, 

Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, April 
15th.—Field operations delayed by rain 
and cold weather. Oats going in these 
days. Winter wheat has not had the 
right kind of weather to rush it along, and 
will present a stunted appearance by May 
1st; consequently an easy prey to hot, dry 
weather after that date. The spring 
farrow has been quite successful so far, 
altho it is conceded that there will not 
be as many hogs raised the coming year. 
—Arthur Nelson. 

Mills County, (sw) Iowa, April 12th.— 
A fine rain yesterday. Fall wheat on bot- 
tom land looks fine; about half killed on 
the hill ground. Farming progressing 
finely. Usual number of pigs. Not many 
cattle on feed. Most of the hogs are 
shipped out. Cattle and hogs are both a 
losing proposition this spring. Corn, $1.55; 
oats, 90 cents; not much left in the coun- 
try.—W. C. Byers. 

Davis County, (s) Iowa, April 12th.— 
Easter brought us the worst blizzard of 
the season. Some snow still on the ground 
where it drifted. Some oats yet to be 
sown. A few farmers are done sowing. 
Stock generally in good condition; but 
little feed will be left to carry over. Few 
potatoes .planted; a little garden made. 
The cold, damp weather has been very 
hard on little chickens, pigs and lambs, 
of which it seems that there will be a fair 
crop saved. The past week has been 
backward for farm work of all kinds. No 
spring plowing done yet; but look out 
when the weather fairs up and the ground 
gets in condition!'—W. H. Kline. 

Greene County, (c) Iowa, April 11th.— 
Farmers have begun operations in the 
fields—disking, plowing, working down 
corn stalks, and spreading fertilizer. 
About the last of the standing corn has 
been gathered that was left in the fields 
during the winter. A few report little 
chicks, and farm women are busy running 
incubators at various homes thruout the 
county. Seed corn testing is going on and 
the germinating quality of the corn seems 
to be exceptionally good. Goose Lake, in 
this county, a Mecca for hunters, will 
soon be a matter of history when the 
drainage has been completed. Eggs, 37 
cents a dozen; cream, 65 cents; oats, 90 
cents.—E. B. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, April 9th. 
—Everything much behind. Seeding only 
just started, on account of the unseason- 
ably cold weather. Plenty of young stock 
reported, but weather conditions are un- 
favorable to all work on farms.—E. Mil- 
ner. 

Jackson County, (c) Iowa, April 4th.— 
Or March 31st and April ist we had 
heavy rain; on the 2d, 3d and 4th freezing 
cold. Ground frozen, tho we expect to 
farm this week. Most farmers have good 
luck with young stock. Land sells here 
at from $175 to $200 per acre, choice for 
$300 per acre. Hay, $15 per ton; corn, 
$1.35 per bushel; oats, 85 cents per bushel. 
Hired men demand $80 per month.—P. W. 
and Herbert Cahill. 








MISSOURI. 

Atchison County, (nw) Mo., April 8th. 
—The worst snow blizzard of the year 
struck us on April 3d. All east and west 
country roads are blocked. Drifts ex- 
tend from one-fourth to one-half mile in 
places, and as deep as eight feet. No ru- 
ral mail all this week. All farm condi- 
tions very good, but delayed.—T. B. Ran- 
kin. 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., April 11th. 
—We will have a late spring. Lots of 
snow, and roads have been drifted full. 
Not much luck with pigs. Calves and 
lambs doing well. Pastures and meadows 
are starting finely. Plenty of feed, but 
high-priced. Wheat looks good, but small 
yet. Corn, $1.62; oats, $1; potatoes, $4 to 
$4.50.. clover seed, $35 to $40; alfalfa, $24 
to $30; butter-fat, 63 cents; eggs, 35 cents. 
—A. A. Graves. 

Cedar County, (sw) Mo., April 9th.— 
Having lots of cold weather. Nothing do- 
ing any good. This county was covered 
with snow on Easter. Everything was 
damaged by the hard freeze. Fruit about 
all killed. Some oats killed. Not much 
corn being planted. Farmers all behind 
with their breaking. On account of the 
high price, not a very large acreage of 
potatoes will be planted. Early gardens 
being made, but the ground is so cold they 
aren’t doing much good. Not many young 
chicks yet.—W. J. Abbott. 

Knox County, (ne) Mo., April 13th.— 
Mostly done sowing oats. A good deal of 
clover being sown. Pastures and meadows 
starting well. Some ground’ broken for 
corn. Peach buds seem all right yet, re- 
gardless of a big freeze and snow Easter 
Sunday. Stock of all kinds came thru the 
winter in good shape. A large acreage of 
Sudan grass will be sown.—W. E. Calli- 
han. 

Grundy County, (nc) Mo., April 13th.— 
Spring work delayed by heavy rains and 
snow storms. Oats pretty well all in. A 
good-sized acreage of corn will be planted. 
Winter wheat all alive and growing, Pas- 





wl 

tures two to four weeks late. Weather 
too cold for the grass to grow much. 
About the usual pre-war number of brood 
sows; pig crop fair. Hardly any young 
cattle being raised; a large percentage of 
the calves the last two years being sold 
as veal. A great interest is being taken 
in drainage; surveys completed on two 
river and several creek projects in the 
county. The object is to straighten or 
rather dig new and straight channels and 
thus prevent overflows.—Homer Chandler. 

Lafayette County, (we) Mo., April 12th, 
April 4th, Easter Sunday, looked more 
like Christmas Day this year. A severe 
snow storm passed over this county April 
4th and all the east and west roads were 
blocked by high snow drifts. Some of the 
fruit buds were destroyed by the severe 
freeze that followed the storm, but I think 
there are plenty of peach buds in good 
condition to insure a crop. Wheat, pas- 
tures and meadows look well. Corn, $1.55; 
oats, $1; potatoes, $4; hay, $20 to $25 per 
ton. The farm help is quite a problem, 
and some of the farms will decrease pro- 
duction on that account. Raining today.— 
Henry A. Schaeperkoetter. 

Putnam County, (n) Mo., April 9th.—We 
had a big snow storm here Saturday, 
April 3d, drifting snow, and the storm 
was hard on young stock. Lots of people 
not expecting the storm were short on 
feed. Not many sales. Eggs, 38 cents; 
butter, 40 cents; corn, $1.50; hay, $7 to 
$15.—B. H. 

Pike County, (c) Mo., April 12th.—A 
cold, wet spring with a blizzard a week 
ago. Roads were drifted so they were 
impassable for several days. Most of the 
oats sown, but will not make any head- 
way if it keeps cold and wet much longer. 
Wheat is just fair. Corn, $1.75; oats, 95 
cents. Hay scarce. About half as much 
wheat in as last year. All the subscribers 
on my list like your paper fine, including 
myself.—L. T. Douglass. 





ILLINOIS. 

Fulton County, (w) Ill, April 12th.— 
We had a fine winter. Good roads nearly 
all the time. Not much rain or snow, 
which made it hard on the wheat. Wheat 
{s damaged considerably. Will probably 
be two-thirds of a crop if we have favor- 
able weather for it. Clover is badly dam- 
aged. Farmers commenced sowing oats 
the last three days of March. April came 
in warm, with a light rain turning to snow 
and colder. There will not be as many 
hogs raised this year as last. Lots of 
farmers have to buy corn, paying $1.50 to 
$1.65 per bushel, which makes it a losing 
game at the prices we have to take for 
hogs. Stock wintered in good shape and 
is generally healthy. Reports are good on 
pigs coming. There was lots of moving 
done this spring and lots of land changed 
hands at very high prices—more than can 
be gotten out of the land. There were 
lots of public sales. The farmers have 
organized all over the county, nearly 
every one going into county and state 
organizations. Farmers are waking up 
and getting tired of taking the price of- 
fered and paying the price asked, giving 
the middleman the big end. Farmers are 
heading the way Wallaces’ Farmer has 
been teaching. There are several codpera- 
tive farmers’ elevators in the county, all 
making good, and three more on the way— 
one already organized and incorporated 
at $30,000, at St. David, and one at Canton 
pushing to the front to incorporate at 
$50,000; another on the way, with the 
outlook good for $25,000 worth of stock. 
So Fulton county is coming to the front. 
Looks that way, doesn’t it? But more of 
the farmers—well, all of them, ought to 
be reading one of the best educators on 
farmers’ interests and organization, one 
that comes every week for three years for 
the price of two bushels of corn—Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—C. E. W. 


MINNESOTA, 


Lyon County, (sw) Minn., April 9th.— 
The ground has been frozen since April 
ist. A few started dragging fall plowing 
yesterday. Ground in fine shape for seed- 
ing as soon as it warms up. Roads are 
good where dragged. The corn shortage 
caused a big reduction in the number of 
brood sows kept, and the cold spell has 
been hard on the young pigs. Four farm- 
ers that had nineteen sows saved ten pigs. 
Corn is $1.47 and hogs under $14. Hoover 
told us our hogs were needed to save 
starving Europe, but will Hoover help the 
farmers who took his advice? There is 
some talk of consolidating the schools 
here, but the foreign element is very 
much opposed.—Charles H. Carlson. 

Martin County, (s) Minn., April 12th.— 
A few have seeded oats, but the ground 
has been frozen so we could hardly disk. 
A rain yesterday and a little snow will 
delay seeding a little longer. Very few 
colts. About the usual number of spring 
pigs. Not many cattle on feed. Corn, 
$1.45; oats, 86 cents; butter-fat, 68 cents; 
eggs, 37 cents. No wheat seeded this 
year.—M. H. Silcox. 





KANSAS. 


Butler County, (se) Kan., April 4th— 
We were surprised with a snow storm last 
night, with a hard wind, which drifted 
snow two feet deep; very unusual here at 
this time of year. Peaches are in full 
bloom, Oats most all up, but as we are 








situated in a grass and cattle country we 
are not very extensive grain farmers. 
Hogs are the scarcest ever here; cattle 
also. It looks like there would be thou- 
sands of acres of pasture that will never 
need a shut gate this year—something 
that has not happened here in years, but 
we have lost so much on cattle the last 
year or so we are compelled to quit. Corn 
belt farmers can complain all right, as 
we can see they are not getting a square 
deal; but think of us in a strictly grass 
and cattle country; about all there is left . 
for us to do is hit the oil fields, where 
we can get good wages. Some day I be- 
lieve the farmer will get a square deal, 
but I doubt if it will be in my time, as I 
have worked hard in a farmers’ organiza- 
tion for the last three years, and I know 
the nature of farmers. I like the stand 
taken by Wallaces’ Farmer in behalf of 
farmers.—Subscriber. 





NEBRASKA, 


Sarpy County, (ec) Neb., April 9th 
The snow storm on Saturday, April 3d, 
brought seeding to a sudden stop, and the 
high wind drifted east and west roads full 
of snow. But at the present writing seed- 
ing is practically finished, and some are 
plowing for corn. Winter wheat does not 
show up very good; it needs a nice, warm 
rain to settle the ground. Pastures are 
very slow in starting. Owing to the foggy 
and wet weather last fall and winter up 
till hard freezing weather, seed corn will 
bear very close selecting and testing to 
avoid trouble at planting time.—Geo, K. 
Gramlich, 





Winter Wheat Crop in Hungary Poor 
It is reported that the outlook for the 
Hungarian wheat crop is disappointing, 
on account of the fact that the Roumanian 
occupation of the country last fall pre-e 
vented seeding of large areas which nor- 
mally go into winter wheat. There is 
about half the normal crop in prospect, 





Smut Treatment Pays—In Woodford 
county, Illinois, last year, those farmers 
who treated their oats for smut secured 
a yield of 50.5 bushels per acre, compared 
with 47.5 bushels for those who did not 
treat their oats. Those who had treated 
their oats the year before, but not the 
year of seeding, secured an average acre 
yield of 49.8 bushels. It pays to treat oats 
for smut every year. 





Millet Seed Outlook—With the exception 
of broom corn millet, there is far more 
millet seed on hand this year than a year 
ago. The price to the grower this year 
{in the middle-west for common and gold- 
en millet seed has averaged around $2.50 
a hundred, or just about the same as @ 
year ago. The wholesale price for golden 
millet is around $5 a hundred, and for 
common millet $3.50 a hundred. 





Lending Money to Argentina—At @ re« 
cent meeting of the Pan-American Finan- 
cial Conference, it appeared that a num- 
ber of the South American countries are 
anxious for the United States to lend them 
money so that they can build railroads, 
lighting plants, etc. Before the war, these 
countries were accustomed to borrow from 
Europe, especially England. cngland, for 
instance, built most of the Argentine 
railways, and in return therefor received 
annual payment in the shape of grain and 
meat. It is now proposed that the United 
States shall occupy much the same posi- 
tion which England has occupied in the 
past. The American financial and ship- 
ping interests, as located in New York 
and Boston, seem to be anxious to accom- 
modate the South American countries in 
this manner. 





Immense New Cattle Barn at the lowa 
State Fair—The cattle exhibited at the 
Iowa State Fair next fall will be housed 
in one of the finest cattle barns in the 
middle-west. The barn and sale pavilion 
will be complete in every way, being the 
last word in modern design and construc- 
tion. The completed barn will be 320 feet 
by 445 feet, providing stalls for 1,600 head 
of exhibition cattle, each stall being 
equipped with all the modern sanitary 
details. Dining-rooms, sleeping quarters, 
offices and herdsmen’s lounging rooms 
are provided in the building. The state 
legislature appropriated $150,000 for the 
building, but when this went into effect, 
on January 1, 1920, the price of building 
materials had taken such a jump that 
some of the lighting and plumbing de- 
tails will have to be added later. 





Decline in Stocks of Hog Products—The 
total supply of hog meat on hand March 
Ist at the leading western points was 
347,000,000 pounds, as compared with 408,- 
000,000 pounds a year ago at the same 
time. The small run of hogs during Feb- 
ruary prevented the heavy accumulation 
of hog products which the packers were 
expecting to make at this time. A year 
ago hog prices advanced from $17.50 a 
hundred to over $20 a hundred within 
a short time, in spite of the 408,000,000 
pounds of products on hand March ist. 
This year, with smaller stocks on hand, 
the only thing that is necessary to bring 
about a very rapid rise in hog prices 
is a few weeks of animated foreign buy- 
ing, 
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The Live Stock and Meat Situation 


The Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers analyzes the meat situation as fol- 
lows: 

Absence of foreign demand for Ameri- 
ean pork continued thruout February to 
be a vital influence upon the market. Ex- 
port business continued virtually at a 
etandstill Heavy shipments of pork last 
fall apparently have put a stop to any 
further demand from Europe for some 
time to come. In many continental ports 
there are consignments of American pork 
which are not being sold on account of 
the depreciated value of foreign exchange. 

Last year al) of our surplus meats could 
be disposed of thru export; this year that 
outlet is practically closed. Overstocked 
at home, Great Britain is cold-storing her 
more recent purchases on this side of the 
water. She is waiting until some of the 
heavy supply im the United Kingdom can 
be assimilated. 

There seems to be some prospect of 
British buying in limited quantities for 
the March period thru their appointed 
agency in New York. Some foreign ex- 
change values have been even more un- 
favorable to foreign purchasers during 
February. 

At home there was a good volume of 
pork trade thruout the month, but con- 
sumers seemed to want the choice and 
higher priced cuts. High wages in the 
south have led to the purchase of choicer 
cuts of pork than in former years, and the 
result is a lack of sale for the heavier 
cuts of salt pork. These heavy meats are 
being made in good quantity, and greater 
consumptive demand will necessarily have 
to be developed. Hog prices were higher 
the last of January and the first of Feb- 
ruary than at any time during the win- 
ter’s packing. With strong demand for 
light hogs, the spread between prime light 
and prime heavy hogs widened until the 
difference amounted to about one cent a 
pound. 

A significant factor is that hog receipts 
from the first of January until the present 
time have been from 15 to 20 per cent 
higher than last year. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion among those in close 
touch with the situation as to what this 
means. One view is that farmers have 
been slow to market their hogs, probably 
because of price conditions, because they 
wished to carry on further feeding, or be- 
cause of difficulty in obtaining cars for 
shipment. Taken in conjunction with the 
Government report of January ist, which 
showed only about two per cent fewer 
hogs in the country than one year ago, 
this would suggest that there is a large 
Surplus on the farms. Consequently, re- 
ceipts from now until summer may be as 
heavy or heavier in numbers and also in 
weight than they were in the correspond- 
ing period of 1919. Another view is that 
the lighter receipts so far this year indi- 
cate actual decrease of hogs upon farms. 

In the beef market the supply of 
@ressed beef is considerably in excess of 
that available for home consumption one 
year ago. The government, in 1919, was 
still buying beef in rather large quanti- 
ties.. Absence of any such demand this 
year leaves a great deal more beef to be 
absorbed by consumers. With demand no 
more than fair, a further depressing fac- 
tor continues in the government's dis- 
posal of considerable so-called army beef. 

Blizzards struck New York and other 
cities of the east during February and 
played havoc. The effect upon the beef 
trade was marked. Deliveries were de- 
Jlayed or stopped. Cars were held up and 
many shipments eventually arrived at the 
points of consumption at the same time. 
The inevitable result was serious conges- 
tion and a break in prices which reacted 
upon the price of cattle. Car service was 
crippled to a certain extent, cars being 
Gelayed in transit both to and from pack- 
fing plants. This situation is clearing up 
and improvement has already been effect- 
ed. Another factor which has had great 
influence upon the beef trade has been 
the relatively strong demand for hind- 
quarter beef and the poor demand for 
fore-quarter beef. A more even demand 
would be an economic gain to the con- 
sumer and to the meat industry. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs have been 
fess than those one year ago. A smaller 
mumber of stock is on feed, a situation 
brought about largely because Colorado 
producers stayed out and did not buy for 
feeding purpases at prevailing pricas 
Sowa, Illinois and other central states 
bought freely of lambs, but these animals 
have for the most part been marketed. 
Practically the entire supply from now 
tintil the first of June must come from 
the Scotts Bluff territory in Nebraska 
and Colorado. 

A larger demand from the housewife for 
Guts from the shoulder and stew meat 
would help in equalizing the prices of all 
cuts. It would lower the cost of more 
fashionable cuts, and would lead to a 
better consumptive demand for the car- 
cass. Previous to the war, the United 
States was not an exporter of beef, and 
the situation can probably adjust itself 
@> a basis of domestic consumption on a 
line of prices which we hope will be equit- 
able both to producer and consumer. The 
pork situation, we believe, is quite de- 





pendent on the foreign demand. The sit- 
uation is, of course, complicated by for- 
eign exchange. 





Argentine and British Corn Prices—The 
Buenos Aires board of trade early in April 
was dealing in May and June corn futures 
on a basis of about $1.05 per bushel. At 
the same time the Liverpool board of 
trade was dealing in July corn futures on 
a basis of about $1.70 per bushel. Cash 
corn from the United States was selling 
in Liverpool at $2 a bushel. It seems to 
cost around 40 to 50 cents a bushel to 
bring corn from Buenos Aires to either 
New York or Liverpool. 





The Consumption of Beef—Frank D. 
Tomson, of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, at the recent 
Western Royal Live Stock Show, at Spo- 
kane, Wash., urged the necessity of a 
campaign in the interests of beef. Mr. 
Tomson pointed to successes attained by 
the campaigns sponsored by the dairy 
interests and the Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciations in their ‘‘Eat More Lamb” cam- 
paign. Both campaigns have succeeded 
in convincing style, and Mr. Tomson is 
of the opinion that they succeeded at the 
expense of the beef producers. He urges 
@ counter campaign, making a “rigorous, 
intelligent and educational effort that will 
be nation-wide in scope.” A resolution 
was unanimously adopted by the conven- 
tion endorsing this suggestion. 





Who Invented the Army “Tank”’?—A 
brief history of the tank, which has been 
{issued by the British war office, indicates 
that the French and British, working sep- 
arately and secretly, both hit upon the 
idea of the tank at the same time. There 
was a difference in the two plans, how- 
ever, and it was decided that the British 
was the more practical of the two. The 
British idea was to build a moving fort, 
the duties of the men inside being to use 
the guns against the enemy and to crush 
barbed wire entanglements and machine 
gun nests. The French idea was to build 
the machine more as a means of trans- 
porting troops rather than a moving fort. 
They planned to carry a platoon of in- 
fantry across the enemy’s entanglements, 
whereupon they would embark and engage 
the enemy in hand-to-hand combat. | It 
was decided that the British idea was the 
most practical; hence the tank in its 
present form. 





Sorghum Seed Plentiful—It is reported 
that there is a plentiful supply of sorghum 
seed available this year, especially of the 
Amber variety, which is so popular in the 
northern part of the corn belt. The 
stocks on hand early in February were 
about twice as large as a year ago, and 
the price paid to growers for the 1919 
crop was somewhat less than a year ago. 
The average price paid this year to grow- 
ers in Nebraska was around $2.50 a hun- 
dred, as compared with around $2 a hun- 
dred to growers in Kansas. The whole- 
sale price this year in western centers 
seems to be around $3 a hundred. At the 
present time, on account of the large 
stocks on hand, there seems to be no par- 
ticular prospect of the price rising much. 


Choice Scotch Bulls 


FOR SALE 


Five of them sired by a son of = 3% Viieose, = 
out of dams sired by sons of the great b ng bu 
Choice Goods Whitehall Sultan. “Sues 

rices. Come tosee them or write. They are the 

ind of bulls that will interest you. 
Lacey, lowa 
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made $10000ne a deys Col. E. Walters,Sked 

made $1746 one oe. If you want $50 to8100 a day 
write today for free 67-page annual and read the 
istories of successes made by our iieaan 
Simply send name--let us tell you how te bea 
Rossemetel and tng Auctioneer, W. B. 
CARP guy Bey Missouri Auction School, 
Dept. 7. 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest Schoo! an 

















AUCTIOXN EERS. 


MH. L. HULL, 


AUCTIONEER. 

Iam now making up my dates fer 
the winter and spring seasons. 

Satisfactory handling of auctions in 
the past has in every instance 
brought me re-bookings from the 
breeders for whom I have worked. 

Hg. L. HULL, 

420 Valley National Bank Bidg., DES MOINES, IA. 


Auctioneers’ School of Experience 


2112 Farnam Street, Davenport, lowa 

Teaches Livestock, Real Estate and Farm sales to 
beginners and esteblish auctioneers. You iearn at 
home. Students now selling in 22 states. Write today. 


Pure Bred 


B. E. Benson jucionee 


SHELDON, IOWA 


FRANK GETTLE 
GOODLAND, KANSAS 


Write or wire early for dates 


J. L. McILRATH, GRINWELL, [OWA 


We make a specialty of +" —“jrguoes 
—— live stock sales. 

Our services as an auctioneer are at your ~~ 4 

Fifteen years of ~ en reference, ask 

anyone who knows us. 


R. E. MILLER 


Purebred Livestock 
AUCTIONEER 


BLANCHARD, IOWA 


JOE SHAVER, Auctioneer 





























Experience as a breeder, field and Sa) 
2581 Newport Ave., pny 4 — 
OMAHA, NEB. 





Elbridge F. May 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Thoroughly versed tn pedigrees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WRITE FOR RATES and OPEX DATES 
CINCINNATI, IOWA. 


H. A. MURRAY, Auctioneer, Waverly, lowa. 


I offer you sixteen years experience of successful 
selling at public auction sales. Write me for dates 


A. W. THOMPSON 


Pure bred stock sales or real estate sales successfully 
conducted. Address Work, Nebraska. 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of Shropshire sheep and Hereford cattle, 
Mt. Pleasant, Lowa. 


1. E. STICK ELMA 
CLARINDA, 1OWA ence in er po — 


LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 
sUs Marian, iowa 














Auctioneer. loffer 
you a successful experi- 
















A Strong Market for 
Purebred Holsteins 


The strong market for purebred Hol- 
stein-Friesian cattle is indicated by the 
average price pal aid per head at the many 

auction sales held in 1918, which was 
$256.47. The progressive farmer or dairy- 
man is either grading up his herd of 
common cows by the introduction of a 
— Holstein bull, or is buying pure- 

red Holstein cattle, use they pro- 
duce more milk and more butter per year 
and per lifetime (which averages long), 
and at a more economical figure, than 
cows of any other breed. 

You will be convinced of Holstein 
superiority if you read our free booklets, 
Send for them—right now. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
239 Hudson Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
Re ee 


HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY CALVES 
Six Weeks Old, Either Sex, $30.00 
Express Paid 
W. F. GERLACH, Paimyra, Wis. 


EG@M grade Holstein calves—I can sell you the 

finest beifer and bull on a me bes 
droves in this ceunty, $17.50 50 each, f. 

Gilberts. Emil Anderson, Cait paper. Gilberts, in 


CARLOADS of large, heavy milk producing 
Holstein cows and heifers. Farmers’ prices. A 
few heifer and male calves. J. A. Clark, ¢ Gtiberts, 1 ik. 














HEREFORDS 


Thirty bulls for sale. Twenty-seven 
are our own breeding. Among these are some 
very desirable specimen, eligible to be placed at 
the head of pure bred herds. All are rugged and 
deep fleshed, with heavy bind quarters and good 
heads and horns. Our prices are moderate. 


ELLIS & C.W. BAILY, Marshalitewn, lowa. 




















HEREFORD Will sell a nice lot of 
females ranging from 
Weanling calves to aged cows. Can furnish bulls in- 
dividuaily or in numbers, Will sell any number 
of registered Herefords from one to one-hundred 
at a reasonable price. Write or call G@UW 
GLEASON, Mechanicsville, Lowa. 


FOR SALE-—50 HEAD 


Hereford Heifer Calves 
21 head sired by Bonnie Brae 77 and 
29 by the Earl of Fairview. 


v E. WITHAM, GRESTON, IOWA 








ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 





POLAND-CMINAS. 


S Li ae 
e—) Say Listen! 
a I have a few gilts for sale at 
private treaty. 

They are sired by noted boars 
and are bred to Evolution 
Wonder and Indicator for 
March and April farrow. 

M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa 


Poland-China Breeders 


Get ready for those fall pigs now by buying my herd 
boar, Jumbo Again, a real big type Poland-China. 
Will also sell a young boar worth the money. 


HARRY B. TOMLINSON, TAMA, 1OWA 
Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Booking orders now for spring pigs. the 900 pound 
kind, backed by the Parrish guarantee, Par- 
rish’s Great Joe in service. Write your wants to 


H. S. PARRISH, R.F.D. 11, Carbondale, Ii. 















Angus Bulls 


red by igus Ben a 
Biackpird | bull that has proved a 
So wg reeder. The bulls are: Trojan 

ricas, Blackbirds, Prides and Queen 
Mothers. —Quality to suit and prices 
to move the stock. An early choice 
gets the best calf. 

Will sell a few females 
J, AURACHER, Shenandoah, lows 


Angus Bulls 
FOR SALE 


Am offering my Blackbird herd bull, Berneo of 
Home Dale 222711: weighs a ton, and smooth. Also 
some good young bulls, Doddies,” at farmers 
prices. Come and see them, or address 


CLARENCE PEARSON, Mitcheliville, lowa 


ANGUS HERD BULL 


Am aane 5 my Blackbird herd bull, Bredo 2n4, 
lendid breeder. Also ten good young bulis—‘be 














SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Spotted Polands 


Spring Pigs for June Shipment 
All are well spotted and have the right breeding, from 
my Spotted mpson 108814 and other noted sires. 
Immuned, recorded and guaranteed to please. 


E. F. SWARTLENDRUBER, Versailles, Mo. 








independent with no capital invested. A branch 

; the business taught. Write today forfree cat- 

alog. 

Jones National Schoo! of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 

74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, III. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Mt. Vernon, lowa 


Many years experience with registered stock, and 


well posted on pedigree and values. 
Write me when you decide on your next sale 


W.M. PUTMAN “avetioneee 


Le 














TANW WOBTES. . 


GEDAR CREST A AGAIN OFFERS 
TAMWORTH 
BREEDING STOCK 
Prices reasonable on 
stock from the pio- 
neer herd in south- 
west Iowa. Inquiries 
promptly answered. 
J. B. MACHKOYW 
Farragut, la. 








CHESTER WHITES. 


ESTER White Bred Gilts for April, 
/ May and June wing a few spring boars and 
also October boars. Am booking orders for February 
end March pigs. EARL BLOOM, Bridgewater, Iowa. 


W. August boars, gilts bred to Mye~s Model boar 
° _ August pigs, wt. 200 pe. $50.00 to $60.00, 
@O.D, Phow, Bert 4, Randell, K lowa. 














reat Doddie kind—12 to % mon the of age, with popu- 
lar breeding. Also females. Come and see them. 
Ww. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, fowa. 


ANGUS BULL 


For sale. Three-year-old ment bull, Oak Gien Jim 
231,256, sired by Bredo 2d 1 
Fayette, lows 


ROY R. FUSSELL, 








AND SERVICE COMPANY 
Wat 
SPECIALISTS IN 
Fancy Stock Engravings for Hisb 
Class Sales Catalogs.and Circulars. 

















The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner needs the ‘*Handy”’ 
Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
todexed, and the most eonvenient record ever 
Published for horsemen. Printed on tough line» 
paper, bound in cloth covers. Just fits the 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, 
60c each. Send orders to WALLACES' 
FARMER, Des Moines, Lowa. 
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| OF General Interest 


Smaller Spring Wheat Acreage—It is 
reported from Minneapolis that about 28 
per cent less spring wheat has been seed- 
ed in northern Iowa and that the reduc- 
tion in spring wheat seeding in Minnesota 
will amount to about 19 per cent, North 
Dakota 22 per cent, and South Dakota 5 
per cent. The reduced spring wheat seed- 
ing combined with the rather poor winter 
wheat outlook should be effective in main- 
taining wheat prices even after the gov- 
ernment guarantee is removed, and inci- 
dentally should have an indirect effect 
upon corn prices. 





New English Wheat—A new variety of 
English wheat, known as the Yeoman, 
has yielded at the rate of 96 bushels per 
acre. The large yield is partially due to 
its ability to resist rust. Professor Bif- 
fen, of the University of Cambridge, 
gtarted the work which has finally re- 
sulted in originating this splendid yield- 
ing new variety. It is not expected that 
this variety of wheat will prove adapted 
to the United States, but the methods 
used by Professor Biffen in developing 
this variety are possible of application in 
the United States, not only to wheat, but 
also to other grains. 


Extensive Exports from Argentina— 
Great Britain has been buying such ex- 
ecessively large amounts of wheat in Ar@ 
gentina during the past six months that 
the Argentine government is now talking 
about prohibiting further exports. If the 
present rate of shipments continues it is 
feared that there may not be enough 
wheat left in Argentina for home use. 
And this has taken place in spite of the 
fact that Argentina had a very good 
wheat crop this past year. 


German Potash—Large quantities of 
German potash should be available soon, 
as Germany mined more potash during 
the month of January than she ever be- 
fore mined in any one month. 


British Wheat Acreage Shrinks—The 
British wheat acreage has shrunk by 
about 20 per cent during the past year. 
The British farmer has been selling his 
wheat at about $1.60 a bushel, as com- 
pared with $2.80 for imported wheat, and 
is reducing his acreage as a protest. 


Beating the Game—Farmers of Clinton 
county, Iowa, have found a new way to 
cut the high cost of living. Concluding 
that assessments levied against their 
property by the board of supervisors for 
drainage work were entirely too high, they 
called a meeting, perfected the Independ- 
ent Drainage Company, with a capital 
stock of $20,000, elected officers and pur- 
chased a ditching machine. Then, with- 
out revealing their identity, they submit- 
ted bids along with other contractors, for 
drainage work, and being the lowest bid- 
ders, were awarded the drainage work in 
their own district. 


British Gold Market—British gold is 
now selling for 107 shillings per fine ounce 
compared with 85 shillings before 
the war. It now takes about $1.26 worth 
of British money to buy the same amount 
ef gold that a dollar’s worth of British 
money would buy before the war. It takes 
about $1.30 worth of British money to 
buy as much American money as a dol- 
lar's worth would buy before the war. 


—as 


Weather by Wireless to Farmers—Sci- 
ence has given the farmer another pres- 
ent. He can receive reports of weather a 
few moments after the weather man re- 
ceives his forecast from Chicago. The 
wireless has done it. The Kansas State 
Agricultural College is sending it out 
from its radio station every morning ex- 
cept Sunday. If every farmer in the state 
is not receiving it, it’s the farmer's fault. 
A receiving set can be purchased for $35. 





All he needs to do is to tell John to 
“tune in’ and take it. The forecast is 
Sent out at 9:55 o’clock in the morning. 

Suggests Farmers Form _ Insurance 
Company—The Department of Agricul- 
ture, codperating with some mutual in- 
Surance companies, has prepared some 
Suggestions for a state law providing for 


the organization of farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies to meet the needs 
Of states whose laws make no provision 
for such companies. It is estimated that 
&@t present there are 2,000 such organiza- 
tions which carry insurance on $600,000,- 
property valued at $7,500,000,000. 
The law contemplates the organization of 
twenty or more qualified individuals to 
Organize a farmers’ mutual insurance 
Company. It is thought that the average 
Cost of this form of protection is only 26 
cents per $100. 


000 on 





Real Estate Men Finance Exhibit—The 
re estate men of Winnebago county, 
Towa, decided that they would make up 
a fet of between $300 and $400, with 
which to employ help to put on the county 
*xhibit at the state fair during the year 


1920. It was also planned to publish a 
grok et on Winnebago county for distri- 
Ulion at the fair. The real estate men 





Tv 


feel that the county exhibit is one thing 
that will do more to advertise than any 
other project they can attempt and are 
very anxious to see the exhibit put on. 


Business Failures at Low Ebb—Busi- 
ness failures in the United States are re- 
ported as 6,000 for the year 1919, or about 
one-third the number in 1914, and about 
one-half the number in the usual year. 
Never has there been such unusual pros- 
perity among ordinary business men as in 
the year 1919. It is anticipated that with- 
in a year or two business men will again 
meet unfavorable, conditions which will 
cause a larger number to fail. 


League of Nations Sends Commission 
to Russia—The League of Nations at a 
recent meeting decided to send a special 
commission to Soviet Russia in order to 
make an investigation to see what can be 
done to re-establish economic order in 
Russia and the Balkans. 





International Suffrage Conference—The 
women are to hold an international suf- 
frage conference in Switzerland the sec- 
ond week in June. 


Wheat Cheap in China—lIt is reported 
that wheat is selling at 30 cents a bushel 
in China. Chnia’s currency is on a silver 
basis, and because of the fact that silver 
has gone up so greatly in relation to gold, 
prices have been held down in China. It 
is said that prices in China are more 
nearly like the pre-war prices than in 
any other country, with the possible ex- 
ception of Argentina and Australia. 


British Corn Prices—lIt is reported that 
early in March American corn was selling 
in England on the basis of $1.85 per bushel 
at the present rate of exchange: This is 
only 15 to 20 cents a bushel higher than 
the same grade of corn is selling for in 
New York, and only 25 to 30 cents a 
bushels higher than for the same grade 
of corn in Chicago. Argentine corn in 
England early in March was selling at 
around $1.47 per bushel. 


Decline in Wagon Building—In 1896, 14,- 
000 buggies and 6,500 wagons were sold in 
Los Angeles county, California. Two 
years later the automobile appeared and 
the wagon business has been declining 
ever since. In fact, the Scientific Ameri- 
can says that it is doubtful if 100 bug- 
gies a year are now sold in California. 
Many prominent wagon builders of for- 
mer years have gone completely out of 
business, while some of those which were 
farsighted installed automobile depart- 
ments in their factories and are now 
reaping a harvest as manufacturers of 
special truck bodies to be fitted to stand- 
ard automobile truck chassis. 


Grain More Plentiful on Farms—It is 
estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture that the farmers of the United States 
held 1,719,364,000 bushels of wheat, corn, 
oats and barley on the farm March 1, 
1919. This is 64,265,000 bushels more than 
last year. There were 36,833,000 more 
bushels of wheat, 248,000,000 more bushels 
of corn, 168,436,000 less bushels of oats, 
and 43,736,000 fewer bushels of barley. 
The percentage of last year’s corn crop 
held on the farm was 37.4, compared 
with 34.2 per cent the year before. 


Read This and Think—The farmers of 
America not only ould keep tight hold 
and guard on the Liberty Bonds they pos- 
sess, but should take advantage of the 
opportunity for safe profit, which lies in 
additional purchases of these securities. 
If a farmer knew of a neighbor who was 
willing to sell 500 bushels of wheat at $2 
a bushel and that farmer knew he could 
sell that grain in a brief tinwe for $2.26 to 
the United States government, he would 
jump at the chance of a sure profit. Lib- 
erty Bonds at present figures present an 
exactly equal opportunity. 


Use of Fertilizer—The farmers of Penn- 
sylvania use 5 per cent of the total 
amount of fertilizers applied to the soil in 
the United States, each year, according to 
a statement prepared by the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture. The state ranks fifth among 
all the states in the union, in the con- 
sumption of fertilizer. Approximately 
350,000 tons of fertilizers are applied to 
the soil in Pennsylvania each year while 
in the entire United States the total con- 
sumption is 7,000,000 tons annually. The 
states that use more fertilizers than 
Pennsylvania are South Carolina, Georgia, 
North Carolina and New York. The 
states which use the largest amounts of 
fertilizers in most cases apply larger 
amounts per acre and have correspond- 
ingly larger crop returns. 





Fewer Animals on Farms—A survey of 
live stock on the farms and ranges of the 
United States, made by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture on January 1, 
1920, shows a decrease of the number of 
animals. The estimated number of ani- 
mals on the farms the first of the year 


are as follows: Horses, 21,109,000; mules, 
4,995,000; milk cows, 23,747,000; other cat- 
tle, 44,385,000, and sheep, 48,615,000. It is 


estimated that the total for all animals is 
215,760,000, which is 2.686,000 head, or 1.2 
per cent, less than a: year ago. The fig- 
ures show a slight decrease in the number 


of calves, steers and bulls, cows not for 


milk, horses, sheep and swine. The total 
value of all farm animals on January 1, 
1920, was about $8,561,000,000, which is a 
shrinkage of about $266,000,000, or about 3 
per cent. A peculiar thing about the re- 
port is that mules and milk cows, which 
increased in numbers, also increased in 
value per head, whereas all other animals 
decreased in value per head as well as in 
total numbers. 


German Food Crisis—The German food 
situation, especially during April and 
May, will be very serious. Unfortunately, 
the outlook for 1921 is not so very much 
better, in view of the fact that thefe is 
only a small acreage of winter wheat and 
rye to be harvested. To meet the crisis, 
the German government is urging every 
one to plant potatoes, holding out a 
guaranteed price of 500 marks per ton. 
At present rates of exchange, this is 
equivalent to a guarantee of about 30 
cents a bushel. The guaranteed price on 
wheat at present rates of exchange is 
also about 30 cents a bushel. Of course 
these guaranteed prices when given in 
marks sound far larger than when re- 
duced to American money. As a matter 
of fact, the German government is trying 
to bamboozle the German farmers. Of 
course the net result will be that the 
German people will go far hungrier than 
they would if the German government had 
the nerve to face the situation squarely. 


Strike Losses—According to the Bureau 
of Labor, there were 2,300,000 workers in- 
volved in strikes last year. These strikes 
caused a loss to the United States of 
about $100,000,000. 


Recent Public Sales 


HATHAWAY'S ANGUS SALE. 

The J. M. Hathaway sale of Aberdeen 
Angus, which took place at Onawa, lowa, 
April 16th, resulted in the very satisfac- 
tory average of $324 on the thirty-six head 
offered. With more flesh, the average un- 
doubtedly could have been raised a couple 
of hundred dollars. As it was, they were 
sold without special fitting. The blood 
lines they: represented were of the very 
best. But few bulls were offered, and 
they were not strongly contested for. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Hathaway met with an 
accident earlier in the week of the sale, 











which caused him to be confined to the 
hospital. This fact made it difficult ¢ 
obtain all the necessary information. The 


selling was conducted by Cooper & Brock. 
Following is a list of those selling for 
$100 and over: 
FEMALES. 
Imp. Brinnetta Bella, Feb., '16 (and 
h. calf); Bailey & Domer, Mechan- 
PO MMNIEL © «5 uciwe xe d-aainstamaliael bP 
Black Heris H., Nov., "15; Bailey & 
ED Wicca evan odeck <déces cata al 
Blackbird of T. L. 3d, Oct., Bail- 
eT on Sass wn K6dackk © oie 300 
Blackbird of T. L. 6th, Dec., °16; 
I kas can Uene 300 


Blackbird of T. L. 


7th, Nov., "16; 
Isenbarger Bros., 


Battle Creek, Ia. 200 


Bonny Bee of T. L., Aug., "17; John 
Kiely, Toledo, Iowa .............. 27% 

Lady Dale Blackbird 3d, Mar., "i¢ 
(and b. calf); Bailey & Domer.... 400 


Blackbird Bethel 3d 
Black Pearl H. 2d; 


Isenbarger Bros. 285 


Eurosia, Oct., '12; John Kiely. 2,166 
Eldora of T. L., Jan., "11 (and h. 

eR Ds ae eae 488 
Evite E. 8th, Mar., '18; Bailey & 

ET sonia Sei deans d0 na 6 oneeeeant 375 
Ridgelawn Erica, Oct., '14; W. M. 

Rowles & Son, Turin, Iowa ....... 300 
Evelyn of T. L., July, °17; Dr. C. F. 

Se COUN. DOU os coc ceccaaus ve 1% 
Kidlet, Apr., ‘11 (and b. calf); W 

i ee ee ns vad eeceawadnaa 508 
June Kelpie, June, '16; W. M. Rowles 

SD nod ns nha tace.ces ona we eaemmenses 486 
Kismet 4th, Oct., "14; Henry Stoley, 

OU, NNO: oc nsaccecaeatenttis 280 
Kioda, July, "08 (and b. calf); H. 

Cantine, Quimby, Iowa .......... 208 
Katherine of T. L., Aug., ’10; Henry 

MEE: “ec taxkunvene dan ewadancntemand 100 
T. L. Patsey, Sept., "10; Henry Sto- 

ME atts tak cane a akien kt tha cus ee meer 173% 
T. L. Abbess, Nov., '12 (and b. calf); 

H. Davis, Castana, Iowa ......... 218 
Gay Bess of T. L., Nov., "17; C. F. 

Moore, Castana, Iowa ............ 100 
Nettie of T. L., Oct., '17; W. M. 

ND 0b I on ec abewtsaccsexcusa 158 
Queen Bess of T. L., Nov., "11 (and 

BD, Gatto; Henry Staley. ..o<ssscces 226 
Hallie of T. L., Mar., °17; W. M. 

BEd GN” ds scnes coucune nee 208 
T. L. Rita, Deec., "08 (and b. calf); 

OR Pe Peper ern eia, 115 
Heifer sent for record. Jan., "it a 

ee aS POE Ra Mveceswasees wniceweeen 236 
a. i» cae, Jan., “16; De. Cc FF. 

ET A x oi ain os 0G die Kk 6 wee eR 108 
Jilt of T. L. 4th, Sept., '18; Bailey 

BRED Sn vnc dcchscoddctecdaseceu 118 

SUMMARY 

30 females sold for $11,015; average, $367 
6 bulls sold for 645; average, 107 
36 head sold for 11,660; average, 324 











will hear him coming. 


$250 each. 
being offered at $5 


Write or call on 


GEO. 0. SATRE, 





The Difference is in the Size 


We have a few fall boars by the lowa grand champion, 


GIANT WONDER | AM 


The largest red hog in the world. 
Watch for this boar at the 1920 National Swine Show. You 


The boars we are offering by this world famous champion 
are out of daughters of Pathfinder and Valley Col. 
We will breed a limited number of sows to our champion at 


Two goon. yousg sows bred to him for May farrowing is 
each. Everything shipped on acne 
Forty-two sows in our January sale averaged $570 





Stanhope, lowa 











THE UTMOST IN LIVE 








EPOCHAL SALLIE 5th, 
Four times grand champion 1919 
National and State Fair Circutt. 





Wartay Sov our beote rk 
An Epochai 
“Why | Choose the Ayrshire” 





happens when the best reserve blood of two of the 
reatest sires of any breed are scientifically blended 
into one herd. 

The best reserve blood of the world’s famous 
Epochal, the acknowledged greatest imported Berk- 
shire boar, and of the — living American- 
bred Berkshire sire, Laurel 
together in the Ravinia herds. 
Berkshires of modern history are resulting. 

Those who are looking ahead are reserving some of 
this unequalled combination. uu? 


GOSSARD BREEDING ESTATES 
~ MARTINSVILLE, IND. 


Address all correspondence to General Offices, Dept. W, 
1006-1012 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I 


STOCK ACHIEVEMENT 


mpion, is now being mated 
The most wonderful 


Are you 


PRESTON, KANS. AXIAL, COLO. 











35 open sows, mostly yearlin; 
Orion Great Sensation and out of a 
Cherry Jr. 30 fall boars by Hin 
day looking — a herd that for one 
glad to be so informed. We price our stock to sell. 


B.A. SAMUELSON & SON, 


Pleasant Hill Durocs 


and by King Orion Cherry, Jr. 
athfinders Giant sow, one by Long Pathfinder, 5 by Ming Oriom 
Orion Cherry Jr. 
as established type, 


7 yearling boars, one by 


It will be worth your while to spenda 
If you have seen bigger or better we will be 


Sac County, KIRON, |\OWA 














His name telis the story 
of Oriens by Joe Orion V 
farrow. 


J. ©. CORKERY, 





DUROC DALE 


Home of the phenomenal yearling Orion Sensation 332483 
He is by Roval Sensativun out of the $2.25000 Queen 
Booking sows to breed to him for fall 
Also offering a few fall boars by Orion Great Sensation. 
Write me in regard to these. 


FAIRGANK, IOWA 
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Sheldon's Big Type Poland-China Breeders 


Come to Sheldon—We Can Show You | ,000 Pigs in One Day, Sired by the Leading Boars of the 
Breed. More Big Type Polands Sold at Sheldon, la., Than Any Other Town in the United States 











MAN. 
Chief A., 


HARRY UITTENBOGAARD, 


UITTENBOGAARD’S POLAND-CHINAS 


Fall boars by SHELDON WONDER, EVOLUTION and THE GUARDS- 
Sows bred to EVOLUTION and SHELDON LEADER, a son of Grand 
Big Wonder and out of Miss Chief D. by Ellerbroeck’s Leader and out of Miss 
the largest breeding known. 

These sows will be bred for surmmer litters. 


Sheldon, lowa’ 


HOME OF EXCELSIOR 


Greatest son cof SHELDON WONDER 


Write us your needs, or come to Sheldon and see our stock. 
can spare a few bred sows and gilts and some fall boars. 
don, the greatest Poland-China hog center in America. 


PETER ELLERBROEK’S SONS, 


We 
Come to Shel- 


SHELDON, IOWA 








Herd headers: 
lar; 


of the $15,000 Clansman 


at weaning time. 


JOHN WEGTER, 


JOHN WEGTER Proprietor Riverbank Herd of 
Modern Type Polands 

EVOLUTION, the $25,200 boar; CHIEF WONDER the 

gest son of Korver’s Orange Wonder, and SHELDON CLANSMAN, a son 


FOR SALE—Boar pigs of fall farrow. 


Box 60, R. 3, 


Also booking orders for spring pigs 


SHELDON, IOWA 


and I can fill your order. 


HENRY KOERSELMAN, 


Henry Koerselman 


Selling fall pigs and a few bred sows. 
der, a litter-mate to Sheldon Wonder and Sioux Best, the 
highest-priced gilt of the breed, is the sire of the pigs. 
sows I am offering are bred to him. 


Maplewood Won- 


The 
Write me what you need 


SHELDON, IOWA 








these boars. 


w. J. OSGOOD, 


== W. J. 0SGOOD 


Now offering fall pigs by Rainbow and Welworth Orange, by Orange 
Boy, and out of I Am Miss Wonder. 
Write as your needs or come and make a selection. 


Also a few sows bred to 


SHELDON, IOWA 


these boars. 
me your order today. 


SIMON SCHIPPER, 


Simon Schipper Has 


For sale at private treaty, a few sows bred to Big Stan- 
dard and Big Climax, by The Climax. 
There are some bargains in this lot, so send 


Also some fall pigs by 


SHELDON, IOWA 








shipped on approval and price 
Mankato Wonder breeding. 


SPRUCEMEAD FARM, 


Evolution, 





COL. J. A. BENSON, The Auctioneer 


Prop. Tally Ho! Herd 30 Years 


200.1b. Poland.China Spring gilts, bred to Revolution by 
refunded 
Not fat butpbig. 


South Fifth Ave., 


if they don't suit. 


SHELDON, IOWA 








SOWS. 
Evolution; 


pion at the Minnesota State Fair. 
R. C. HENRY, 





== R. C. HENRY == 


For quick sale, I am pricing a number of fall pigs and a few bred 
The pigs are sired by and the sows are bred to the good boars, 
Rainbow, by Kuorver’s Orange Wonder; 
Green’s Long Prospect, and Giant Price, by Giant Senator, grand cham- 


Giant Prospect, by 


SHELDON, IOWA 











SHORT- ORES. 


——e—e—eeeeeeeeee 





SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS | 


We now have for sale from 80 to 40 SHORT-HORN 
heifers of good Scotch pedigree. A few 
at foot, but most of them are open heifers. 
some good bulls at moderate prices. If interested 
be sure and see what we have to offer you 


have calves | 
Also | 


R. 0. Miller & Sons, Lucas, lowa 





VILLAGE STAMP 


by Imp. Villager, heads 
WAYSIDE SHORT-HORNS 


A dozen good young bulis for sale—eight roans by 
Village Stamp, two reds by Silver Sultan, one by 
Type's Herald by Cumberland’s Type, Call or write. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


UPPERHILL STOCK FARM 


offers Scotch Shorthorn bulls from 6 to 24 months, of 
the Moss Rose, Roan Ribbon, Rosemary and Orange 
Biossom families. Several are by our massive 

an ods. They are good roans and dark reds, 
and in the pink of condition. Also a few open 
heifers and cows near calving and with calves, that 
are Scotch topped. Herd federal tested. Address 
either MATERN, WARD & GORTZ or L. A. MAT- 
ERN, Wesley, lowa. 


Evergreen Farms 
SHORT-HORNS 


Fair Acres Victor heads herd of select Scotch 
cows. Some good young bulls ready for service and 
a few bred cows and open heifers 1? sale. 

4. B. GRAY, - PIERCE, 
Columbus Junction. non 








SHORT-HORNS. 





in the evening. 


hall 
Proud 





Proud Emperor 


BEN G. STUDER, 


=| Scotch Cattle 


At Britt, lowa, June 22d 


Sultan’s Robin, grandson of White- 
-"~ and Imp. 
mperor by Imp. Proud Mar- 
shall, at saan of herd. 
Both are 2250-pound balls. 


SHORT -HORNS. 





—— ——eeeeEOEOOEO 


Apply for catalog. 


Cock Robin, and 


Sultan’s Robin 


WESLEY, IOWA 











including 


Write us 





imp. Proud Marshal, 
imp. Royal Diamond, 
Choice Cumberland 2d 


Are the three cele- 
brated sires in service 
in our herd. The breed 
affords no better. The 
herd contains 
head of outstanding 
cattle, 20 young bulls, 
several 
herd headers, cows 
with calves, bred cows 
and heifers for sale. 


Rhynas, Sons & Wells, 


Stockport, Ia. 








¥ fature. The outlook is 


| countries also. 


Approximately 130 high class, 
from this courtry to Argentina and 
to either country. The prospect is that other shipments wil! follow in the near 

encouraging fer orders from other 
It pays to grow Shorthorns. 





tered Shorthorns were exported in April 
ruguay, the largest shipments ever made 


South American 











Buchanan Co. 


Shorthorn Breeders Asssciation 


Scotch and Scotch Topped Breeding 


All ages of both sexes for sale at all times. 


W. LLOYD MILLER, Secretary 
Independence Iowa 


Short-Horn Bulls 


Yearlings and two year olds; reds, roans and whites, 
4é breeding. Scotch and Scotch topped. Sired 
Cumberland 504648 and White Amateur 

6287) c. J. WILHKINSON, Cummings, Ia. 


THE GENERAL FARMER'S COW 


6,000 to 10,000 Ibs. milk yearly and a good feeding 
ealf from our milking Short- horns, Free booklet, 
“Beef and Butter Profits.’ 
©oOok 4 COVUK, 











indepen dence, lowa 








Kilbean Beauty 


Spicy Sultan and whose 
Imp, Archers Beauty by Archer's 


CAHILL BROS., 





THE YOUNG SCOTCH HERD BULL AND SHOW BULL 


RED ARCHER 799979 OFFERED 


Pride, are a the uns ot 
ed Archer of June 1918, is as good e bull as we ever ewned. W 


dam, Archer's Belie Mary Goods and 
otw we bave had none oy 
ve used bim on our berd. 
ROCKFORD, IOWA 











SHORTHORN BULLS 


We have for sale some good and Scotch 
segue Shorthorn bulls from six te fourteen months 
reds, roans and whites—sired by Dorothy's 
Goods, he tracing to Choice Goods, and by Archdale, 
tracing to Whitehall Suitan. These calves are priced 
reasonably, and are federal inspected for tubercu: 
losis. They come from a herd free from this disease. 
Write or come and see. Every calf guaranteed as 


represented or money refunded. 
A. & J, C. JOHNSON, Lynnville, lowa 





SGOTCGH BULLS 


From Mondamin Farms. Reds, Koans 
and Whites. Show Balls, Herd 
Bulls, Farmer Balls. 

We can catisfy about ten men looking for good 
bulls; bulls that are serviceable. They are the get 
of Golden Sultan, Mondamin Supreme and Imp. 
Proud Marshal. The price will be found to fit the 

bull. Farm adjoining town. 


HELD BROG., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 














Shadow Lawn 


SHORTHORNS 


Headed by Village Golden and Violet’s Choice 
Red, white and roan bulls to offer from 10 to 15 
months old of the Wedding Gift, Princess Roya! 
Dainty Dame, Lancaster and Butterfly, All high 
class herd bulls.; 


DUBES & OHLSON, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


King Gumberland 
Bulls 


Ten young Scotch Shorthorn bulis offered by King 
Cumberland 3d. ans, whites and reds. Among 
them a Generosity we won first on at South Dakota 
and Sioux City last fall. Another roan, a Fair Maid, 
is as good a bull as is amomg them. Priced to sel! 


POWELL & SON, Linn Grove, lowa 
Maine Valley Short-horns Yilsee une” by 


heads our select herd of Scotch eae. Sy 88 
now, six choice Scotch yearling bulls, reds a: d 
roans, sired by Silver Sultan and Scottish Secret 
Priced low if taken seon. Call or write. Leno H. 
Bollins, Central City. Ia. Suc. to Jordan & Dunn. 


Fifteen Short- -Horn Bulls 


reeding ag wh and roan, including 
Beaten herd bai a 


FM. F. CERWINSKES “Rocktord, lows 


SCOTCH BULL 


One by Village Beau, others by Village Sultan 2d 
(a son of Village Beau); also one Orange Blossom 
cow and one cow by Count paeestes and _ by 
Curtiss. Address WALTER F UNzZ 
Cass County 

















Lewis, ow 4 


WALNUT LAWN SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls aged from 12 to 24 months—Scotch and Scot h 
topped breeding. Excellent quality and priced ri! 
Come and see them. Females reserved for our pv)- 


lic sale, June ist. 
Cascade, lows 





3. iH. DEHNER 4 SON, 
POLLED SHORT.HORNS 


POLLED SHORT-HORN BULLS 


From 12 to 20 months old 
Rich in the blood « of Champion of _—_ and Roan 
Size, bone and qualit: 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SOK, 
Polled Short-horn Bulls 


Size, bone and quality; from 6 to 18 months d- 

White Wallflower x13877-610836 and Hazelwood x198°9 
head our herd. 

Cc. F. CHASE & SONS, Successor to 
Chase @ Sons, Castana, Lowa. 


JERSEYS. 


yo SALB—Reg. Jersey bull calf, age 34 Mos. 

$100 If taken at onee. Great dson of Poxis 
99th of Hood Farm; grandson of Sass 60th of Hood 
Farm. 734.4 Ibs. butter. Extended pedigree on appll- 
cation. O, 1, Godfrey, Beaver Creek, Minn. 








, lowa 





ira 











